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BOOKS. 


—@——— 
NAPOLEON IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH.* 


Tue old dictum, “The world knows nothing of its greatest 
men,” was almost applicable to Napcleon’s “first phase” 
until MM. Masson and Chuquet gave a new and faithful 
portraiture of the “ Little Corporal’s” youth. Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s present book is not a mere abridgment of 
Napoléon Inconnu and La Jeunesse de Napoléon. He has 
controlled those works by researches of his own, presenting 
his results in the readable and lively style which marked 
his Age of the Condottiert and his notable little biography of 
“ Swedish Charles.” 

The gods of history are always objects of unreasoning 
hatred or worship until the lapse of ages enables men to 
regard them without passion. In our time the pendulum has 
swung between Wordsworthian detestation of the French 
“ Jupiter Scapin,” and the feelings of the Whigs who wanted 
their dear “Boney” to be left to himself after the escape 
from Elba, and plotted for his rescue when the ‘ Bellerophon,’ 
after “the Hundred Days,” lay at anchor off Portsmouth. 
Lord Rosebery has made the captivity of St. Helena a 
martyrdom, no less a scholar than Lord Acton laid it 
down that Napoleon’s characteristic mark was “goodness,” 
while M. Masson calls his own veneration for his hero a 
“religion.” Into such depths of partisanship Mr. Browning 
does not fall, yet his interpretations of facts require scrutiny. 
If he writes a “ Phase” No, 2—we hope the success of No. 1 
will encourage him to face the task—it will not surprise us to 
find that bis emollients have converted some of the Corsican’s 
worst turpitudes into pardonable actions. Suggestive enough 
in this connection is the final passage of our author’s 
introduction, in which he says that if his labours have 
placed the character of Napoleon in a more favourable, more 
human light, he may justify himself by some words in 
Cicero’s defence of Sulla. The great orator’s position, as 
seen from the Latin text, amounts to this :—“ Humanity 
is a fixture : a man’s character and life cannot be transformed 
or altered. A supposed culprit’s acts and intentions must be 
weighed, not in themselves, but in the light of his previous 
principles and actions.” 

The idea expressed in this quotation is developed elsewhere 
in the book. Observing that Napoleon raised himself to the 
rank of General “ by no other acts than those of industry and 
steadfastness, high character and devotion to duty,” Mr. 
Browning continues :— 


“In these first twenty-three years of his life there is not a 
single example of meanness or of dishonesty, or of any derogation 
from the high standard of conduct which he had set before 
himself. At Brienne, disgusted with the abandoned morals of 
those surrounding him, he was forced to hold himself aloof...... 
Thrown by accident into an epoch of Revolution, he trod the 
difficult path of safety with marvellous wisdom and self-command. 
Sie yeaa: Surely in his case also the youth is father of the man; 
and twenty years spent under the most difficult circumstances 
which could try the qualities of a character, crowned by high 
success legitimately gained, are not likely to have been followed 
by twenty-three other years stained by universal ambition, 
reckless duplicity, and an aimless lust of bloodshed.” 


How, we venture to ask, can so accomplished a scholar as 
Mr. Browning have forgotten that biography has to do, not 
with the “likely,” but with the actual? And how can 
a “youth” with a “high standard of conduct” be called 
the “father” of such a “man” as the murderer of the 
Due d’Enghien and Pichegru, the executioner of Hofer 
and Palm, the author of the plot of the Escorial and the 
“Ambuscade” of Bayonne, the shameless calumniator of 
the noble Queen Luise of Prussia, the persecutor of Madame 
de Staél and Madame Récamier, the insulter of Lord Whit- 
worth, Metternich, and “le nommé Stein,” the robber of 
museums, the perpetrator of an endless series of international 





* Napoleon: the First Phase. Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of 


burglaries and frauds, and of other black transactions 
trampling under foot the prescriptions of law, generosity, and 
morals with a virulence such as no Sforza or Borgia ever 
attained P Again, our author’s juvenile hero was a paragon of 
“marvellous wisdom” and “self-command”; “ likely ” it may 
not sound, but History tells how the “man’s” lust of power 
surpassed the dreams of the greatest of the world’s con- 
querors from “Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,” while 
his pugnacity, obstinacy, vacillation, and failures of self. 
control led him to depths of ruin in which he would not 
have been precipitated by mere military defeats. 

Of the small Nabulione in his Ajaccio nursery our author 
gives a charming, lifelike picture. He used to laugh at his 
grandmother, called her an old witch, when annoyed “ bit and 
scratched without reference to inequality of size and age,” 
was quarrelsome, and often naughty. However, taking him 
as boys go, he was not a bad little chap. At the Military 
School of Brienne (in his tenth year) he was somewhat 
cantankerous and stuck-up, kept a good deal aloof from the 
other boys (partly, thinks Mr. Browning, because they were 
so wicked), and chiefly cared for riding, driving, and playing 
at soldiers. At the Military Colleges of Valence and 
Auxonne his disposition improved, and though still subject 
to morose and solitary moods, he passed for “a good fellow.” 
Our author has the knack of skilfully tempering the serious 
with the gay: a delightful paragraph on the wardrobe of 
Carlyle’s “ dusky-complexioned taciturn boy” when he 
joined the artillery regiment of La Fére gives the complete 
inventory of his shirts, collars, socks, &e., not forgetting the 
one “silver collar stud.” As the young officer grew up he 
became popular, and Mr. Browning says that, having “ never 
acquired the distinguished manners of the old régime,” 
he “was shy, awkward, and ill at ease.” From the rising 
artilleryman, with such trifling defects of bearing, to the 
Monarch whose personal habits displayed a vulgarity and 
coarseness unexampled in the occupants of European thrones 
the jump is stupendous. In the greatest days of his genius 
and glory the Emperor would talk like a hackney-coachman ; 
at his palace balls he would wrench off the masks of his 
guests to see who they were, whisper to his visitors secrets 
affecting family honour revealed to him by his police, pull 
people’s whiskers, pinch their ears till they bled, slap them 
on the face, and sit upon their laps. Passing to the domain 
of the “ eternal feminine,” we must remember that the boy of 
Brienne was a prudish youth who recoiled with horror from 
the impurities of his schoolfellows. But as First Consul and 
Emperor, whether in the Arcola campaign, Egypt, Poland,.or 
Paris, the “man’s” behaviour may be fitly described in Swift’s 
“None but himself can be his parallel.” The object of his 
attachment might be the wife of an officer, a damsel of a 
patrician house, a singer or actress, or a woman of the 
town, but he invariably scorned the precautions of privacy 
and reserve. 

Some of the literary products of the “First Phase” are 
fully sampled and criticised in this volume. Explaining that 
Napoleon competed for the prize offered in 1791 by the 
Academy of Lyons for the best essay on the subject of 
happiness, Mr. Browning lays down that the youth “ put bia 
whole soul” into his work, which is “ full of truth and elevated 
truth,” and is a valuable psychological study coming “ from 
his deepest heart.” The opinion of the Academicians of 
Lyons, who rejected this production as not deserving atten- 
tion, may have been ill-founded, but it is endorsed by Lanfrey 
and Masson, who call the essay a diffuse, dreamy concoction 
of commonplace schoolboy rant. Not venturing to rush in 
where more eminent judges differ, we only beg to express the 
doubt whether any Sandhurst cadet of twenty-two years 
of age could write an essay in any way comparable to the 
young Corsican’s theme. Certain passages read like a 
prologue of the impending drama. After speaking of the 
virtuous man who desires to promote the public happiness, 
Napoleon continues :— 

“ But ambition, the immoderate desire to satisfy pride or in« 
temperance—which is never satisfied—which leads Alexander 
from Thebes to Persia, from Granicus to Issus, from Issus to 
Arbela, and thence to India—ambition, which causes him to 
conquer and ravage the world without being able to satisfy it, 
the same flame consumes him; in his delirium he knows not 


where to direct it, he becomes agitated, he is led astray. ..... 
The ambition which overturns States and private families, which 





atzarte, Mees By Oscar Browning, M.A. London: John Lane, 


is fed upon blood and crime; the ambition which inspired 
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Charles V., Philip II., Louis XIV., is, like all disordered passions, 
@ violent unreflecting madness, which only ceases with life—a 
conflagration fanned by a pitiless wind, which does not end till 
it has consumed everything.” 


For the famous Souper de Beaucaire our author expresses 
much vague admiration, while the analysis of the French 
critics makes this famous dialogue a defence of the fait 
accompli by an opportunist who does not scruple to range 
himself on the side of the Mountain and the mob directly they 
have overturned the writer’s old friends the Girondins and 
sent them to the guillotine. On the young gunner’s vast 
practical and mathematical up-to-date report on questions 
of ballistics our author scarcely touches, and he altogether 
boycotts his epitome of English history, which, with the 
appropriate corrections and additions, would make a useful 
school-book now. 

From the time of the sale of Corsica by the Genoese to 
France the island was constantly agitated by the conflicts 
of the local “frogs and mice.” These insular comedies 
do not in themselves deserve notice, but Mr. Browning 
rightly gives them full narration, seeing that the family of 
Monsieur de Napoléone were constantly in the front, the 
artilleryman himself spending protracted leave of absence 
in his island home. On his fifth visit to Ajaccio, as 
commander of a battalion of local volunteers to which he 
had been elected, he headed a struggle between the supporters 
of the Commissioners of the Convention and the Municipality 
of the city, whose soldiery sacked the house of the Bonapartes 
and obliged the entire family to fly from the island. How far 
Mr. Browning’s notion that Napoleon’s bearing in this 
Batrachomyomachia exhibited him as one “born for the 
conduct of great affairs” supports the “ heredity ” fancy 
described above, we will not discuss. However, the young 
man’s unofficial Corsican activities made a good impression, 
for after the rebellion of Toulon, and the delivery of that port 
to the English force, he was given the command of the 
artillery of the French siege army. That the fall of the 
fortress and the harbour, and the retreat of our troops and 
fleet, were due to a scheme of attack planned by the Chef de 
Bataillon in opposition to the ideas of his superiors is rightly 
demonstrated in detail by Mr. Browning. The capture of 
Toulon was the first flash of the genius which achieved the 
surrender of Ulm. 





METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA.* 

THE fact that Sir Oliver Lodge has thought fit to write an 
introduction to the English version of this record by a 
French observer of what is here called, somewhat aptly, 
metapsychical phenomena gives the work a certain interest 
to scientific readers. Dr. Maxwell, the observer in question, 
appears to feel very strongly that the description of unusual 
phenomena has received in the past, and is likely to receive in 
the future, unjust treatment at the hands of scientific thinkers 
and observers. That his complaint is to some extent well 
founded we are not prepared to deny, but the reason why 
scientists look askance at alleged phenomena that fall 
without the operation of known laws is fairly apparent. 
Fraud of the worst kind is almost invariably to be 
found mingling with, if not entirely controlling, the 
phenomena in question, and few scientific men have the 
opportunities of eliminating this element. The clever 
conjurer is, as a rule, competent to deceive even the most 
astute scientific observer—as numberless unhappy instances 
prove—and the man of science has no particular wish to be 
held up to ridicule as the formulator of theories based upon 
fraud. 

In the present case we have the testimony of Sir Oliver 
Lodge that this French physician and lawyer with the Scottish 
name “is an earnest and indefatigable student of the pheno- 
mena for the investigation of which the Society for Psychical 
Research was constituted; and not only an earnest student, 
but a sane and competent observer, with rather special quali- 
fications for the task.” However, “he does not record his 
facts according to the standard set up by” that Society. Dr, 





* Metapsychical Phenomena: Methods and Observations. By J. Maxwell, 
Doctor of Medicine, Deputy Attorney-General at the Court of Appeal, 
Bordeaux, France. With a Preface by Charles Richet, Professor of Physiology 


in the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, and an Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Also with a New Chapter, containing *‘ A Complex Case,” by Professor Richet, 
and an Account of “Some Recently Cbserved Phenomena,” by the Translator, 
L,I. Finch, London: Duckworth and Co, 


[10s. net.] 
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Maxwell and the anonymous medium with whom he workg 
are also in a sense guaranteed by the name of Professor 
Charles Richet, a very distinguished living physiologist, who 
has observed many of the phenomena, and is “ convinced 
of their occurrence.” Sir Oliver Lodge finds an additional 
interest in these French observations from the fact that 
psychic phenomena in France are chiefly investigated by 
medical men and biologists, while in England the work ig 
mainly done by physicists and chemists. The new point of 
attack enlarges the sphere of operation. 

We are glad that Sir Oliver Lodge has entirely disclaimed 
responsibility for the contents of the book, for while, after a 
very careful perusal, we are on the whole convinced of the good 
faith of Dr. Maxwell, we certainly object to the foolishness 
and bad taste of the interjections against Christianity—« it 
even seems as though the final death struggles of Christian 
dogma had already set in”—and are surprised that a man 
who rejects the facts of Christianity should accept the 
farrago of second-rate conjuring that has so amply deceived 
both Dr. Maxwell and Professor Richet. For the purposes 
of this review we are content to accept Dr. Maxwell’s 
position—namely, that it is impossible to give such details ag 
will satisfy a hostile critic who was not actually present 
though, like Sir Oliver Lodge, we “cannot commend his 
discretion.” Indeed, we admit that there are many things 
that might happen which, on paper, cannot be proved by the 
multiplication of evidence. In such cases, however, we should 
look for a statement that left the observed phenomenon a 
mystery, and not something easily explainable by fraud. We 
doubt if there is a single instance of mysterious happenings 
set forth in this book which is not so explainable, while there 
are some instances—notably one—where fraud, and something 
worse, has led to disasters of the most terrible kind. One of 
the fundamental objections we have to the type of experiments 
here described is that the effect on persons mentally or 
physically weak is horrible in the extreme. It is no satis- 
faction to us to be told that these results are due to the 
mysterious works of occult powers. We believe this to be 
untrue; but whether it is untrue or not, it is certain that 
without any reference to occult powers at all one might expect 
a particular type of mind and body to give way under the 
duress of fear, however ill-founded, however essentially 
ridiculous, that fear may be. 

It is necessary to consider some of the cases set forth by 
Dr. Maxwell. Before doing so we should say that the 
employment of the notorious Eusapia Paladino is not an 
encouraging symptom. Her adventures at Cambridge are 
known to the Psychical Society, if not to history; and when 
Dr. Maxwell tells us that “if she has sometimes given me 
suspicious phenomena, she did so only under especial psycho- 
logical conditions,” we can only regret that an observer who 
has, as he affirms, “a horror of fraud and imposture” should 
deliberately have provoked both. With the question of what 
Dr. Maxwell's translator calls “very fine raps” from the 
wood we decline to deal. They can always be produced, as 
Dr. Maxwell admits, with the greatest ease by fraud. In the 
cases given by the observer it is stated that, in his belief, they 
were undoubtedly genuine. We believe in the depth of his 
belief, if not in the raps; and we would only point out to 
Dr. Maxwell, when he says that he could trace them as 
arising from a point at a certain distance from the medium, 
that it is practically impossible for an observer tuken un- 
awares to indicate the point of origin of a sound. Dr. 
Maxwell's chapter on “raps” is additionally unconvincing 
from the fact that five out of the eight mediums referred 
to were known to be fraudulent practitioners. 

We turn next to what is called “ Parakinesis,”’—*“ the pro- 
duction of those movements where the contact observed is 
insufficient to account for them,” such, for instance, as the 
movement of heavy furniture which is “but lightly touched 
by the medium alone.” Our comment on such phenomena is 
that it is impossible to say what is “sufficient,” and it is, 
therefore, dangerous to regard this as a separate class of 
phenomenon. So far as Dr. Maxwell is concerned, we may, 
indeed, dismiss it at once, for he tells us: “Up to the 
present, Eusapia Paladino is, I repeat, the only medium with 
whom I have been able to verify the phenomenon in a satis- 
factory manner.” (Other sitters “cheated...... bare- 
facedly.”) We are within our judicial rights in declining to 
admit any phenomena produced by that clever and interesting 
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person. In the desire to be fair, however, we will quote one 
instance of her conjuring :— 

“Jt was broad daylight in the drawing room at L’Agnélas. We 
were standing around the table ; Eusapia took my hand and held 
it in her left, resting her hand on the right hand corner of the 
table. The table was raised to the level of our foreheads ; that 
is to say, the top of the table was raised to a height of about five 
fect from the floor. . . . . . In ordinary séances, the table used to 
be raised to a lesser height; perhaps because we were seated, 
and could not therefore accompany it very far [sic]. As a rule 
the levitation was preceded by oscillations ; the table raised itself 
first on one side, then on the other, and finally left the ground. 
Very often Eusapia, holding her neighbours’ hands, would 
abandon all contact [sic] with the table, and make several passes 
above it, when the table would rise, apparently of its own accord.” 
We can see nothing in this that a very common conjurer 
could not have done, except one thing. We admit that it was 
yemarkable, almost Irish, for Eusapia to have made passes 
over the table while ber hands were held. As Dr. Maxwell 
points out, Parakinesis is a phenomenon peculiarly susceptible 
to fraud, and, we may add, well within the gifts of Eusapia. 
Telekinesis, or “ movements without contact,” is an even more 
interesting subject. We must, however, again rule out the 
phenomena as displayed by Eusapia Paladino. It is true 
that as the result of weird passes she moved an innocent 
table, but “it was not only the table which moved with 
Eusapia: the curtains of the cabinet were often thrown over 
the table, as if a strong wind had blown them out.” The 
italics are ours. Those heavy silk curtains could cover a 
multitude of frauds. It must be admitted that the observers 
were deadly afraid of Eusapia. “One of us held her feet and 
waist”—a difficult task for one person—and two others 
observed her hands. But she rose above all disadvantages, 
and conjured with distinction. “I remember having seen the 
lid of a trunk, which was placed behind the experimenters 
and to the left of Eusapia, open and shut of its own accord.” 
Nor was this all. By waving her hands she made the scale of 
a letter-balance ascend and descend. We are not told of 
what metal the balance was made, but since the fingers of 
the lady were only three to five inches away, we may suggest 
that the steel index needle was deflected by a handy magnet. 
In another case a table was moved by a lady amateur. 
Unfortunately, “this table, a light tripod...... was in 
contact with the dress of my hostess.” 

An anonymous medium, called for the purposes of the 
book Meuwrice, “furnished Dr. Maxwell with many of his 
most important examples of psychical phenomena..... . 
Professor Richet, Dr. Maxwell, and Dr. X. say that, for 
diverse [ste] reasons, they cannot doubt this particular 
medium’s honourability [sic].” For our own part, after a 
careful consideration of the results produced by him, we do 
not hesitate to say that he is an impostor of the worst 
order, and, on the evidence before us, a dangerous impostor. 
The horrible story of the unhappy lady whose true name is 
here hidden under that of Mrs. Stephens is sufficient to 
prove this to any unbiassed reader of the book. She was 
a Swede who in 1903 married secretly “a man occupying a 
high official position in Europe.” Shortly after the marriage 
he was sent on service abroad for six months. He was 
a friend of Professor Richet, and, being “anxious not to 
leave his wife alone in Paris, during his absence, and 
knowing that Professor Richet intended making a long 
series of experiments with Dr. Maxwell at W., he decided, 
for diverse [sic] reasons, to send his wife to the same 
locality.” It was agreed that she possessed “nascent 
psychical powers.” Without inquiries into the state of her 
health, she, the medium, and the three doctors plunged into a 
perfect orgy of séances controlled by the medium, who seems 
rapidly to have obtained an influence over Mrs. Stephens, 
partly by alleged phenomena of, as it seems to us, the most 
blasphemous kind. “Mrs. Stephens--though her manner 
had never betrayed this—had taken a fancy to the medium 
and his family.” It is impossible here to go into the details 
of the various alleged interviews with supernatural beings. 
The effect on the unhappy woman was deplorable. The 
doctors must have known it was wrong, but the horrible 
faree was carried on to the fatal end. Bad news of her 

husband’s health arrived, and this was played with by the 
medium. Immediately after the birth of her son, Mrs. 
Stephens desired to add to the names given to the child 
for an extraordinary reason by the medium. He instantly 
declared he must see the patient, and was admitted with 


the doctors to the sick-room, and announced by raps at 
the bedside that the names were not to be altered! When 
the child was a week old “Mrs. Stephens was seized with 
a violent and inexplicable fever. The following day a 
thoughtless servant handed her a telegram; the telegram 
announced the death of her husband. The fever regained 
possession, and Mrs. Stephens died the same night.” That is 
the mild outline of one of the most horrible cases which we 
have ever read of persons ruined physically and mentally by 
being made to deal with imaginary forces that appear real to 
a distraught mind. What English doctors will think of such 
a case we have no doubt. As to the wonders performed by 
the medium, they were poorer than the poorest, woodenest 
miracles ever performed in a travelling show. But they were 
sufficient. The same may be said of the other wonders in the 
book,—luminous phenomena, and so forth. Meaningless, 
dangerous, irreverent, and clumsy, they only serve to illus- 
trate the infinite capacity of educated men for being 
deceived. 

Toying with spiritual fraud can never advance the 
cause of science, nor unlock the mysterious doors of 
that shadow-land which the Psychical Society desires, and 
rightly desires, to explore. To the carefully guarded and 
scientifically conditioned experiments and _ investigations 
made by the Psychical Society we offer no objections, 
but, on the contrary, regard them as certainly legitimate 
and as possibly useful. With haphazard dealings with 
paid mediums of doubtful antecedents we not only have 
no sympathy, but regard them as essentially injurious to 
the true ends of psychical research. 





THE LETTERS OF SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA.* 
CATERINA BENINCASA was born on March 25th, 1347, and all 
her early life was passed in her father’s house, still shown as 
one of the chief sanctuaries of Siena. Her father, Giacomo 
Benincasa, was a dyer by trade, and belonged to the Contrada 
of Fontebranda. He and his wife, Monna Lapa, were good 
people, but even they, like so many others in such circum- 
stances, found the saintliness of their extraordinary child— 
the youngest of twenty-five—almost more than they could 
understand, or even endure. When only six years old 
Catherine saw a vision of our Lord in the air, above the 
great Church of San Domenico, which stands on the hill above 
Fontebranda. From that time the unseen world was present 
to her, but not with the consequence of making the world 
in which she lived an unreal dream. Neither did she feel 
herself called to enter a strictly religious life. For three 
years, indeed, from seventeen to twenty, wearing the habit 
of a Dominican Tertiary, she remained almost entirely 
shut up at home in religious meditation; but after that, 
“in obedience to the commands of God, and impelled 
by her love of men,” she returned to the world, and 
spent her whole time in works of charity. Her self- 
devotion was perfect; self hardly existed for her. While 
still a young girl her father and her family, convinced 
of the reality of her great holiness, had withdrawn their 
opposition to the kind of life she chose to lead. For 
Catherine, in following with open eyes the path of spiritual 
marvel which lay before her, never forgot the claims of home, 
This wonderful woman, whose mystical visions and strange 
experiences belong to a world too little understood by us to 
be dugmatised upon, loyally loved and served her own people. 
After Giacomo Benincasa’s death in 1368 the family was 
scattered, but Monna Lapa remained with her daughter, and 
the affection that united them was no less great because the 
poor woman, in her ordinary humanity, found it very hard to 
reach, even in imagination, the heights on which Catherine 
dwelt. She could understand, probably, the generous self- 
denial which laid all daily life at the feet of Christ, to be 
consecrated to the service of His poor and sick, so that in 
times of plague and distress Catherine’s name was known 
throughout the city and province for her heroic and charitable 
devotion. And no mother, perhaps, could be less than proud 
of a daughter who gathered disciples round her, noble young 
men striving for the honour of being her secretary; and by 
her amazing letters—at this time dictated, for it was not 
till later that she learned to write, her biographers say 


* Saint Catherine of Siena, as Seen in her Letters. Translated and E:lited, 
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“miraculously "—acted as peacemaker both in State affairs and 
between private persons. Her prayers and exhortations, too, 
converted many a soul; and the change from black to white 
was very vivid in those days,—the world was not so full of 
“grey sheep” as now. Monna Lapa could look round on her 
native city and see many a terrible character reformed by 
her saintly daughter’s means. She may well have wept for 
joy—for she was certainly a good woman—at the thrilling 
and tragical story of young Niccold di Toldo, condemned to 
death for some slight offence against the Government of 
Siena. Catherine not only, by her loving and wonderful 
words, brought this youth into a state of perfect resignation 
to his terrible end; she was with him on the scaffold, knelt 
before him, and received the poor head into her hands. It is 
one of the most wonderful episodes in the Saint’s life, and 
was no doubt the talk of city and country. She told the 
story in a letter-to her friend and confessor, Fra Raimondo 
of Capua, “one of the famous letters of the world,” of which 
Miss Scudder gives what is rather rarely to be found, a com- 
plete translation. Sodoma also told it in his well-known 
fresco in the Church of San Domenico. 

In all such great home works and charities Catherine may 
well have had the sympathy of the mother who adored her 
and shared her home. But when Catherine was sent by the 
Spirit of God to do the work of a political missionary it 
seems to have been another matter. The Church was growing 
more and more corrupt; the Pope, at Avignon, was fighting 
the Florentines, who lay under his interdict, and his Legates 
were carrying fire and sword over Italy. That religion lived 
at all was a miracle. History tells how Catherine, a true 
messenger of peace, threw herself into the midst of the wild 
confusions of Christendom. There are few more remarkable 
stories than that of her journey to Avignon as ambassador 
of the Florentines, the eager woman full of one passion, one 
idea and aim, to make Christendom once more Christian, to 
bring back the Pope—‘“ Christ on earth,” as her astonishing 
faith called him—to Rome, and to reconcile him with his 
people. Still more marvellous than the journey itself was its 
success. 

Evidently Monna Lapa, from her street in Siena, from the 
standpoint of a mother who felt herself at last deserted, com- 
plained rather bitterly of this new adventure, which all the 
world thought mad. One of the most attractive, perhaps, of 
Catherine’s letters is written to her mother when she was on 
her way home from Avignon—-Gregory XI. having started on 
his journey to Rome—and was lingering at Genoa because of a 
companion’s illness. We can only quote a few sentences of 
what Catherine wrote to her “ dearest, sweetest mother,” but 
all the letter is tender, high-toned, and beautiful :— 

“You know that it behoves me to follow the will of God; and 
I kmow that you wish me to followit. His will was that I should 

o away; which going did not happen without mystery, nor 
without fruit of great value. ..... And thus it will behove me 
to go on, following His footsteps in what way and at what time 
shall please His inestimable goodness. You, like a good, sweet 
mother, must be content, and not disconsolate, enduring every 
burden for the honour of God, and for your and my salvation. 
ikode ate Be Now, comfort you, for the love of Christ crucified, and 
do not think that you are abandoned either by God or by me.” 
This letter, with its grave, half-playful tenderness, is certainly 
one of the most exquisite in the whole collection. More 
remarkable and more interesting, of course, are Catherine’s 
wonderful letters to Gregory XI.; to his successor, the choleric 
Urban VI.; to the Italian Cardinals when they, rebelling 
against Urban, elected an Anti-Pope, Clement VIL,—*Ah, 
foolish men, worthy of a thousand deaths!”; to the sinful 
Queen Giovanna of Naples; to the English free-lance, Sir 
John Hawkwood, who promised her that he would no longer 
kill Christians, but would go on the next Crusade; to say 
nothing of many other correspondents of all degrees, lay and 
religious, on subjects of public welfare or of their own 
salvation, or of that reformation of the Church which 
Catherine longed and struggled for till her strenuous life of 
vision and prayer and work ended at Rome, in the Pope’s 
service, in 1380. 

It would be difficult to praise Miss Scudder’s work too 
highly. Her translations, as the above specimen may show, 
are spirited, characteristic, and faithful. Her few pages of 
excellently written introduction are all that is wanted, as 
information and appreciation, to lead the reader on to the 
study of St. Catherine's letters, deservedly placed among 








the Italian classics, one of the glories of fourteenth-centu 
literature, valuable for all-time as histo . 
, ry and psychology, 
The notes prefixed to the different letters are most 
interesting and useful. The book as a whole ought to 
delight and instruct a public which has been too much 
accustomed, perhaps, to regard the best and most wonderful 
woman of her time, who certainly did more good than any ong 
else in her generation, as a mere mystic, and therefore in. 
comprehensible. Miss Scudder says very well :— 

“ An age which like our own places peculiar emphasis and valug 

on the type of sanctity which promptly expresses itself through 
the deed, should feel for Catherine Benincasa an especial honour 
She is one of the purest of Contemplatives; she knows, what we 
to-day too often forget, that the task is impossible without the 
vision. But it follows directly upon the vision, and this great 
mediaeval mystic is one of the most efficient characters of her 
age.” 
Some writers have compared St. Catherine, in her reform. 
ing zeal, to Luther, and it has been declared that she would 
have been a great Protestant, even an iconoclast, had she 
lived a century or two later. Certainly no one ever spoke 
more strongly as to the corruptions of the Church, or 
criticised Popes and Cardinals to their faces with more out- 
spoken sternness; but Miss Scudder, taking a deeper, more 
intimate, more philosophic view of St. Catherine through her 
deeds and her writings, comes to a different conclusion :— 

“The most distinctive trait in the woman’s character was her 
power to cling to an ideal verity with unfal*ering faithfulness, 
even when the whole aspect of life and society around her seemed 
to give that verity the lie. To imagine her without faith in the 
visible Church and the God-given authority of the Vicar of 
Christ is to imagine another woman. Catherine of Siena’s placo 
in the history of minds is with Savonarola, not with Luther.” 
And :— 

“ Psychologically, as in point of time, St. Catherine stands 
between St. Francis and St. Teresa.” 

We shall be surprised if this beautiful book does not 
become the favourite companion of many who cannot read 
the letters in the fiery life of their original language, y: t 
who love to feel the inspiring presence of “a daughter of the 
people who was also a genius and a saint.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@—— 
THE DIVERSIONS OF A HEAD-MASTER. 

Carthusian Memories, and other Verses of Leisure. By W. 
Haig-Brown, Master of Charterhouse. (Longmans and Co. 
5s. net.)—The venerable Master of Charterhouse, whoso 
present office still happily unites him to the great school of 
which he was for thirty-four years the head, has collected in this 
pleasant volume some of the occasional verses which were tho 
amusement of his lighter hours. There are a considerablo 
number of fugitive pieces—prologues for some performance of a 
play, or songs for some school club—which have their interest 
chiefly for Carthusians; but the general reader will find the 
book not without a peculiar charm, which it derives less, perhaps, 
from its graceful art than from its attractive humanity. The 
position of a great Head-Master is apt, like that of an Archdeacon, 
to produce a certain moral pose—#Oos dpxididacKnadiuKdy—which, 
though dignified, is depressing. But of this there is nothing 
here. Whatever failings the writer may exhibit, he has at least 
the saving grace of never being affected. His English hymns 
especially bear the true hall-mark of simplicity and strength 
while the same two qualities are conspicuous in the Latin hymn 
beginning— 

** Auctor omnium bonorum 
Vita fortium virorum,” 

as, indeed, this form of composition, which should be studied by 
all hymn-writers, is from its very brevity fatal to weakness and 
pretence. Another admirable specimen of it is the Christ's 
Hospital “Carmen,” which was written by Dr. Haig-Brown for 
his old school, while he supplemented the gift by throwing in 
with it a spirited song for “Old Blues,” written first in English, 
then in Greek, next in French, and finally in German. What the 
learned “ Grecians” thought of such a feat in five languages is 
not on record, but at least the genius loci must have enjoyed it. 
For who can doubt that the ghost of Charles Lamb, then still 
haunting those now-perished cloisters, picked up, more suo, some 
errant copy of these happy verses, and carried it off exultingly a3 
something with which to make the “fine old Pedagogues,” who 
somewhat fret him even in the Elysian fields, a trifle less over- 
bearing? And assuredly that whimsical spirit would warmly 
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welcome the didactic but vagrant Muse which finds a new source 
of poetry—iuvat integros accedere fontes—by turning into Latin 
hexameters the first proposition of Euclid which, “with much 
painstaking,” was his own final achievement in mathematics 
upon earth. Nor can we help imagining the subtle smile, at once 
sympathetic and sceptical, that would greet the lines in which, on 
becoming engaged, the author of this volume bids “farewell for 
ever” to that gracious weed 
“ which oft has lent 
To lonely hours a calm content, 
Or brought to ease a labour’d brain 
Inspiration’s fairy train” ; 
while neither he nor any other collector of curious odds and ends 
could neglect this version of a nursery rhyme :— 
 Vehebatur tigris tergo 
Cum risu Rigensis virgo: 
Ambo mox domum reversi, 
Ridens tigris incedebat 
Virgo in alveo latebat”; 
or, finally, this version of a German quatrain :— 
“‘ David was a cauny wight, 
When he did what wasn’t right 
He would a pious psalm indite, 
And so he often had to write.’’ 
No doubt such things are trifles, but literary trifling is an 
amiable weakness which may grace even a Head-Master. It 
befits one so placed to quit sometimes the Alpine and austerer 
heights—edita doctrina sapientum templa serena—and mix with 
mortals amidst the meadows. The charm of this modest Flori- 
legium will not only commend its author more intimately to 
Carthusians who know his real work, the true magnum opus of 
life, but also, we think, to many who are not too sternly studious 
to while away an idle hour in either making or reading “ verses 
of leisure.” 








SERMONS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Sermons on Social Subjects. Compiled by the Rev. W. Henry 
Hunt. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. 6d.)—There are few of these 
sermons but might serve as subjects or occasions of an article. 
The volume contains twenty-eight, of which twenty-three deal 
with various social matters, while a series of five are described as 
directed “against Secularism.” As might be expected, the 
“social” discourses, to speak first of this part of the volume, 
differ much in method and temper. For the most part they are 
excellent; a few are unworthy of their place. Nothing could be 
better than the large and temperate exposition of Christian 
principles as applied to human life which we find in Dean 
Stubbs’s very able discourse on “The Church as Director of 
Public Conscience.” He says, with perfect truth, that public 
bodies are already armed by the Legislature with very large 
powers for the removal of ills, moral and physical; that what is 
wanted is the force of a strong public opinion to set them in 
motion; and that it is the business of the Church to organise 
this opinion. The Dean’s treatment of the subject is historical 
as well as practical. He tells us in a vigorous narrative what 
the Christian Church has attempted to do in the past, how it 
has failed, and what it ought to do now. And what is this? 
Of course, it is no patent remedy for all our troubles; but 
it is a sensible and useful thing to begin with,—a standing 
“Committee of Social Research” in every diocese—it is wise 
to make all the use we can of existing organisation—“ to 
make special first-hand enquiry into the social, industrial, and 
economic condition of the people, and to report annually.” Mr. 
Adderley succeeds Dean Stubbs in the pulpit, but does not, we 
think, occupy it to such good purpose. It seems to us in exceed- 
ingly bad taste, not to speak of Christian charity, to talk “of the 
aristocracy getting up from their bridge tables to go in a body to 
Lambeth Palace to complain of the clergy who take the eastward 
position.” The Rev. Paul Bull, who follows Mr. Adderley, shows 
something of the same temper. We have no kind of sympathy 
with “passive resisters,” but itis unmannerly to describe them as 
“two-and-sixpenny martyrs,” who “make more fuss over the loss 
of their teapots than their predecessors over the loss of their 
lives.” But he has something serious to say. He advocates the 
revival of monasticism. He despises, it would seem, the secular 
clergy, levelling against them the reproaches with which the monks 
and friars of the past have made us familiar. “The quiet worldliness 
of the clergy robs the Gospel of all force.” Rich men, he writes 
again, in the respectful way which we have learnt to expect from 
priests of his way of thinking, “send for a Bishop or a Dean to 
bless the gluttony and selfishness which they ought to curse.” 
But as for his remedy, we believe that it would widen the gulf 
between the ministers of the Gospel and the world which it is 
their work to save. It is certainly a refreshment to turn to such 
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“Sins of Good People,” to Mr. W. Carlile’s “Employment of the 
Unemployable,” and to Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s admirable summary 
of “The Social Doctrine of F. D. Maurice.” But the most 
important sermon in the whole volume is Mr. Frere’s “ Pro- 
gressiveness of Dogma.” “I say the Nicene Creed,” writes Mr. Frere, 
“not because of a certain history which lies behind it, but because 
the Church tells me that this is the way by which I am to express 
my faith. I take the Creed from the Church of to-day, not from 
the Church of any previous century.” Now this is a very 
significant utterance. But what does it signify? Does it mean 
development after the manner of J. H. Newman, or after the 
manner of Canon Hensley Henson? As a matter of historical 
fact, progressiveness or development of dogma has always heen 
in one direction, from the indefinite theology of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers to the Athanasian Creed, from the Athanasian Creed to 
the Creed of Pope Pius IV. 











COLLEGE HISTORIES. 

Messrs. Robinson have done well to include in their series of 
“College Histories” this volume, The University of Wales, with its 
Constituent Colleges, by W. Cadwaladr Davies and W. Lewis 
Jones, M.A. (5s. net). Naturally the subject lacks some of the 
attractions which the histories of the older foundations possess. 
It would not be exact to apply to the Welsh University and its 
constituents the Ciceronian phrase, non res, sed spes. There is to 
be seen a large amount of solid accomplishment, achieved at the 
cost of no little self-sacrifice, such as it would not be possible to 
parallel in England. There are three Colleges, “University 
Colleges” of Wales, South Wales, and North Wales, dating from 
1873, 1883, and 1884 respectively, and situated at Aberystwyth, 
Cardiff, and Bangor. And there is a University m which these 
three are combined, and which has the power of including any 
institutions now existing, or to be called into being hereafter, that 
may fulfil its conditions. This body dates from 1874. Its first 
Chancellor was Lord Aberdare, but he died before the day 
appointed for his installation; the second was the Prince of 
Wales (now King Edward VII.) ; the third the present Prince 
of Wales, his predecessor still retaining his special connection 
with the University under the title of “Protector.” All this 
history is full of interest, especially as indicating the love. of 
culture which is so powerful a motive in the Celtic nature— 
where should we find elsewhere such an incident as the collection 
of £1,000 for academical objects among the Penrhyn quarrymen ? 
—but of course it is to the future of these institutions, in 
their separate and in their united capacities, rather than to the 
past that we turn. The associations that have gathered in the 
course of centuries round the ancient University, the history 
linked with the fortunes of the nation, and the long lists of 
Founders, benefactors, and worthies, are not to be found. Yet 
even of these we have the beginning. There have been already 
generous donors, and men who have unsparingly expended time 
and health in the cause, and the list of distinguished alumni 
has at least had a beginning ——In Emmanuel College, by 
E. S. Shuckburgh, Litt.D., (same publishers, 5s. net), we 
have a good example of the histories with which some 
thirty or forty volumes in the excellent series of “Oxford 
and Cambridge College Histories” have made us familiar. 
Emmanuel has a special interest attaching to the early period of 
its history. For some time it represented the Puritan element 
in the Church of England. The foundation was the work of 
Walter Mildmay. His object was the provision of a competent 
clergy. The Scholars and Fellows for whom he made provision 
were to study theology at his College, and then become preachers. 
He contemplated a limited tenure (ten years from the M.A. 
degree, a period which qualified for the D.D. degree, and so stood 
for the time in which a man might fully qualify himself as a 
theologian). The first Master, Edward Chadderton, who held the 
office for thirty-seven years, represented the Founder’s intentions 
more exactly than any expressions or provisions in the statutes. 
He went as far in Calvinistic doctrine and Puritan practice as a 
man could without stepping beyond the limits of Anglicanism. 
“In Emmanuel College,” we read some time in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, “ they do follow a private course of 
public prayer, after their own fashion.” The chapel was not 
consecrated ; the Canticles were not used; the Lectionary was 
different ; the Communion was often taken in a sitting posture. 
When Chadderton resigned, this state of things gradually passed 
away; for the rest of its history the College has not been 
materially different from its fellows. Its chief distinction 
has been one not perhaps unconnected with Puritanism, the 
“ Platonist””? movement with which the names of More, Which- 





discourses as that of Dr. Fry on “ Religious Tolerance,” to Canon 
Horsley’s « Voting as a Religious Duty,” to Canon Beeching’s 


cote, Cudworth, Culverwell, and John Smith are connected. More 
was a Christ’s man; the other four belonged to Emmanuel, 
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* Dr. Shuckburgh has, as might be expected, done well with his 
subject, and made out of it a volume of no little interest and 
value. 








THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK, 

The Souls of Black Folk: Essays and Sketches. By W. E. 
Burghardt du Bois. (A. Constable and Co. 5s.)—This is a very 
remarkable book. It expresses with passionate and tragic con- 
viction, and yet at the same time with statesmanlike impartiality 
and grasp of complicated bearings, the case of the coloured man 
in America. And it states it in the first person. “I who speak 
here am bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of them that 
live within the veil.” Mr. Burghardt du Bois knows in his own 
person what it feels like to be a problem :— 

“Between me and the other world [the world of white men] 
there is ever an unasked question: unasked by some through 
delicacy; by others through the difficulty of rightly framing it. 
All, nevertheless, flutter round it. They approach me in a half- 
hesitant sort of way, eye me curiously or compassionately, and 
then, instead of saying directly, How does it feel to be a 
problem? they say, I know an excellent coloured man in 
my town; or, I fought at Mechanicsville; or, Do not these 
Southern outrages make your blood boil? At these I smile, or 
am interested, or reduce the boiling to a simmer, as the occasion 
may require. ‘To the real question, How does it feel to be a 

roblem? I answer seldom a word. And yet, being a problem 

is a strange experience—peculiar even for one who has never been 
anything else, save perhaps in babyhood and in Europe. It is 
in the early days of rollicking boyhood that the revelation first 
bursts upon one, all in a day, as it were. I remember well when 
the shadow swept across me. I was a little thing, away up in the 
hills of New England..... In a wee schoolhouse, something 
put it into the boys’ and girls’ heads to buy gorgeous visiting 
cards—ten cents a package—and exchange. The exchange was 
merry, till one girl, a tall newcomer, refused my card,—refused 
it peremptorily, with a glance. Then it dawned upon me with a 
certain suddenness that I was different from the others; or like, 
mayhap, in heart and life and longing, but shut out from their 
world by a vast veil.” 
The story of personal experience that follows is impressive. But 
the writer has stronger arguments with which to support his plea 
for the modification of the present legal barriers that make the 
gulf between the coloured man and the white man impassable. 
He reviews in a series of vivid papers the whole story of the hope 
and the disappointment of the negro in America since the day of 
formal emancipation. He recognises the inevitableness, even in a 
manner the reasonableness, of the white man’s prejudice; he 
acknowledges all the points that make present inferiority, not 
poverty only, not mere ignorance “of life, of business, of the 
humanities,” but “the accumulated sloth and shirking and 
awkwardness of decades and centuries,” and more degrading, 
more outlawing, than poverty and ignorance, “the red stain of 
bastardy, which two centuries of systematic legal defilement 
of’ Negro women have stamped upon his race.. ... the 
hereditary weight of a mass of corruption from white adulterers, 
threatening almost the obliteration of the Negro home.” All these 
points of real degradation he confesses with a passionate sincerity 
that is a fine mingling of humility and pride. To as much of the 
white man’s prejudice against his race as is founded on “just 
homage to civilization, culture, righteousness, and progress, he 
humbly bows and meekly does obeisance.” But he recognises also a 
nameless, inhuman, cynical prejudice that “leaps beyond all this”; 
and against that he protests in the name, not only of those finer 
spirits among black men to whom the doom of everlasting exclu- 
sion means despair, but in the name of the completeness of the 
American people. The most originaland the most telling passage 
in the whole book is that in which the writer asserts the import- 
ance of the African as a factor in the evolution of American 
Civilisation. The negro must have political rights, or the 
American people will lose the better half of its culture :— 

“ The power of the ballot we need in sheer self-defence—else what 
shall save us from a second slavery?...... Work, culture, 
liberty,—all these we need, not singly but together, not 
successively but together, each growing and aiding each, and all 
striving toward that vaster ideal that swims before the Negro 
people, the ideal of human brotherhood, gained through the 
unifying ideal of Race; the ideal of fostering and developing the 
traits and talents of the Negro, not in opposition to or coatempt 
for other races, but rather in large conformity to the greater 
ideals of the American Republic, in order that some day on 
American soil two world-races may give each to each those 
characteristics both so sadly lack. We, the darker ones, come 
even now not altogether empty-handed : there are to-day no truer 
exponents of the pure human spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than the American Negroes; there is no true American 
music but the wild sweet melodies of the Negro slave; the 
American fairy-tales and folk-lore are Indian and African; and, 
all in all, we black men seem the sole oasis of simple faith and 
reverence in a dusty desert of dollars and smartness. Will 
America be poorer if she replace her brutal dyspeptic blundering 








with light-hearted but determined Negro humility? or her cos, 
and cruel wit with loving jovial good humour? or h vn 
music with the soul of the Sorrow-Songs ?” = vee 








MADAME GUYON AGAIN. 

Life, Religious Opinions, and Experience of Madame Guyon. By 
Thomas C. Upham. Edited and Revised by an English Clergy. 
man. New Edition. With Introduction by W. R. Inge, M.A, 
(H.R. Allenson. 6s.)—This is a new edition, carefully edited and 
revised, of Upham’s “ Life of Madame Guyon.” Like most of the 
new-old books of the day, it comes into the world rather ovor. 
sponsored. It has an editor’s preface with a strongly Protestant 
—that is to say, anti-Roman Catholic—bias; a reprint of the 
author’s preface, very sober, reasonable, and businesslike; and 
finally, a short introduction by Mr. W. R. Inge, a little too 
patronising, but vitally interesting and suggestive. The only 
thing it has not is one word from somebody or other to call 
attention to the curious failure of all the eminent personages— 
Fénelon excepted—who took part in the great drama for which 
Madame Guyon happened to supply the libretto, to discover the 
simple solution of the whole difficulty : to wit, that it is possible to 
be a mystic without being a heretic if one will only allow for the 
obvious truth that it takes more than one principle to work the 
world. This truth, which allows place for authority as well as for 
individual free thought, is very strikingly. brought out in the 
valuable dialogue between Bossuet and Madame Guyon, which it 
was a singularly happy inspiration to include in the “ Life.” 
One is glad also to find in the volume the text of Fénelon’s 
“Maxims of the Saints,” upon which the condemnation of 
the Church fell so unreasonably. For the rest, the story of 
Madame Guyon’s interior and exterior experience is one of the 
few elaborately written histories of souls which can never pall 
upon a reader of full intelligence. Morbid she doubtless was on 
some points. At any rate, she made herself so by indulging her 
individual vein too freely. And mischievous she was also to a 
certain extent, through her determination to make a “system” for 
the world out of her particular experience. But her genius in 
things spiritual was no less extraordinary than her intellectual 
maftrise, while her courage and endurance were more astounding 
than either. That such a woman should have been condemned 
by a Louis Quatorze to spend four years of the prime of her life in 
the Bastille is irony enough. But yet Mr. Inge seems to us to 
add one touch of irony the more when he so dogmatically asserts 
that she “ was not wholly sane.” That is a verdict which evory 
man or woman is tempted at times to apply to every other man 
or woman whose way of seeking and getting religion differs from 
his cz her own. But it does not mean much. Madame Guyen, 
like all mystics, was an experimentalist in faith. And she 
pushed her experiments sometimes extravagantly far. Yet it was 
not on the line of personal experiment that she touched disaster. 
She went wrong—as many perfectly sane people go wrong in the 
ordinary affairs of life—through a considerable excess of tenacity 
in her own opinion, and an equally considerable lack of that kind 
of imagination which is a sort of humour, the function of which 
it is to throw light upon the other side of the question. But all 
her faults are freely forgiven her every time her case comes 
up again, because it brings in its train the story and the 
incomparable life and character of the greatest of her disciples, 
Fénelon. 








SIDGWICK’S ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 

Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. By Henry Sidgwick. 
(Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.)—The publication of tho late 
Professor Sidgwick’s posthumous works proceeds apace. Some- 
what recently we dealt at length with his “Development of 
European Polity,” and the “Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant,” 
with other philosophical lectures and essays, have been issued 
since the publication of the bulky and uneven volume of miscel- 
laneous studies edited by Mrs. Sidgwick and Mr. Arthur Sidgwick 
now before us, We say “uneven” advisedly, for while practically 
every written word that Mr. Sidgwick has left us must be treated 
with respect and deference, yet we must frankly confess that some 
of the lectures here printed are more interesting than instructive. 
We doubt if it was even wise to print the Newnham Shakespeare 
papers (1889-1898), for they can add nothing to Mr. Sidgwick’s 
reputation as a critic, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he would have published them himself, When a critic 
asserts the “rather low average standard of Shakespeare’s verbal 
wit”; when he complains that Shakespeare had “no general 
apprehension of the difference between the ancient and modern 
world,” and that he “degraded and vulgarised ” the most impres- 
sive incident in the history of Rome; when he cannot grasp the 
dramatic significance of the knocking at the gate in Macbeth 
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cen be finds in passing from Shakespeare to Ben Jonson and 
Molidre a progression in type and coherent interest; and when he 
declares himself unable to detect in Shakespeare a style that can- 
not be mistaken,—then we think it unwise to give such criticism 
tothe world. On the other hand, the fine essay on Clough may 
‘pe read again and again with interest. Mr. Sidgwick completely 

d the essentials of Clough’s mind, its “supreme loyalty to 
yeason, combining and conflicting with the most comprehensive 
and profound sympathy with other elements of human nature.” 
All must agree that Clough is “to a great.extent a poet for 
hinkers,” but that “he moves them not as a thinker, but 
ns a poet.” Whether the comparison between Clough and 
Wordsworth is sound may be doubted. Wordsworth had a 
conception of the oneness of Nature which the younger poet on 
the whole missed. Probably the most fascinating essay in this 
yolumeis that on Matthew Arnold, in which the philosopher chaffs 
the “Prophet of Culture” in quite the prophet’s own manner. 
The conflict between the two is not without a curious interest 
to such outsiders as feel that they have nothing in common with 
the views that either of these writers held on the subject of 
religion. Mr. Sidgwick refused to regard religion as a sort of 
spiritual police, and condemned Mr. Arnold’s attitude towards 
modern phases of Christianity. Doubtless M. Renan would have 
condemned them both. The pity is that Bossuet did not live 
Jate enough to arbitrate between the three. Mr. Arnold, how- 
ever, might have had his revenge, had he chosen, by replying to 
the review of Seeley’s “Ecce Homo.” It is a very vulnerable 
essay, with an unusual air of dogmatism, and might perhaps 
with advantage have been omitted from this volume. The 
essay on Bentham is admirable, and presents to us a vivid and 
Jasting picture of the deathless sage of Queen’s Square Place 
among the intolerable pile of his manuscripts. Space will not 
allow us to deal with the economic essays and addresses, which 
are without exception full of illumination and force. The 
remarks on the semi-Socialistic “doctrine of ransom” will be 
xead with interest, and perhaps surprise. 








THE PRINCIPLES OF RELIEF. 

The Principles of Relief. By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 83. 6d. net.)—The problem of poverty is 
not so acute in America as it is here. Dr. Devine in this entirely 
admirable book, which must be read by all who are engaged in 
Poor Law or charitable administrative work, and should be studied 
by the members of the new Royal Commission, tells us that 
“America has suffered comparatively little from pauperism, 
vagrancy, and those forms of crime and disorder that are pro- 
duced by extreme want. ..... Brutal and squalid as are the 
conditions which we meet occasionally in city tenements, there 
is no widespread or general condition of squalor or brutish- 
ness which can be regarded as typical or permanent. Or if 
in a particular neighbourhood the conditions appear to remain 
permanently bad, 1t is nevertheless found that the individuals 
making up the community are constantly changing and passing 
out of the unfavourable environment.” We wish the same 
could be said for England. Largely through our own fault, the 
poor are indeed too much with us. But in America there is, of 
course, a considerable army of poor, and this book is by one of the 
chief American experts engaged in disbanding that army. It is 
divided into four parts. First, we have sixteen chapters dealing 
with the general principles of relief, and in them Dr. Devine 
States in scientific fashion general problems and approximate 
solutions. Secondly, we have an invaluable “ Digest of Seventy- 
five Illustrative Cases.” General principles are often beyond the 
grasp of persons engaged in the lower branches of administrative 
work, They need to examine particular cases from which 
the principles spring, and here they will find cases the 
treatment of which is frequently illuminating. On the other 
hand, typical cases of mistaken diagnosis are given which 
in their way will be even more useful. Thirdly, we get a 
useful historical survey which deals briefly with the reform 
in the English Poor Law. And lastly, we have the story of the 
development of public and private outdoor relief in America. 
It is noteworthy that Dr. Devine differs from the general view 
that to the English Poor Law Act of 1834 was due the vast 
improvement in the moral of the poor which so rapidly followed 
the strict administration of that Act. This view has hardly 
ever been questioned, but we are bound to say that Dr. Devine 
makes out a strong case for saying that the improvement was 
chiefly due to political, educational, social, and moral causes. 
If this view could be adopted, we should feel more hopeful than 
we do about the problems of poverty in England to-day; but 
Probably Dr. Devine does not know that the partial relaxation of 
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the very problems which existed in 1832. Students of sociology 
will study with interest and profit the general principles set out 
in this work. The social function of charity is well defined as a 
process “that will transform the unfit into such as are fit to 
survive,” “alter the conditions that create the unfit,” “give to 
the children of the dependent and the anti-social classes a chance 
to pass from the associations and surroundings of their parents 
into a position of self-respect and self-support,” and provide the 
sick, the disabled, and the aged poor with the means of recovery 
and peace. It is a noble function, and there is a humanity about 
American methods which is perhaps not always so noticeable in 
English administration. The Americans are not less shrewd than 
we are, but they apply their general principle, that there is such 
a thing asa normal standard of life to which every one should 
have an opportunity of attaining, with more delicacy of adminis- 
tration It is the joint work of the Legislature and of the 
charitable to give every one this opportunity, and the opportunity 
is certainly given more abundantly in America than it is here. 








RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Progress of Religious Thought in the XVIII. and XIX. Centuries. 
By James George Edwards, M.A., formerly Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. (Printed for Private Circulation by Barnicott 
and Pearce at the Athenaeum Press, Taunton. 10s. net )—This 
very interesting but discursive work, though privately printed, 
has been copyrighted, and a certain number of copies are offered 
to the public. General Gosset in his prefatory note tells us that 
the author died suddenly in 1903 when about to arrange for the 
publication of his work. No publisher seems to have been 
enterprising enough to take the book on its merits, and therefore 
it has appeared in its present form. We do not agree with 
General Gosset that the subject only appeals “to a compara- 
tively limited class of readers.” Here we have twenty-five 
chapters dealing with every class of religious thought and work 
during the nineteenth century. We get an interesting, though 
quite insufficient, retrospect into the eighteenth century, and 
then we turn to the revival of the early part of the last century, 
plunge into the Tractarian Movement, and thence into all the 
infinitude of spiritual activities which opened out from that 
movement, and are to-day fighting the battle of Christianity. 
The very headings of the chapters show how large a province 
of knowledge Mr. Edwards chose for himself. Ritual, Divorce, 
Nonconformity, Education, Higher Criticism, Broad Church, 
Preaching, Missions, Hymnody, Sisterhoods, Curates, Sabba- 
tarianism, are among the subjects dealt with by a perhaps too 
facile, but an instructive, and sometimes a caustic, pen. We 
may not always agree with the views expressed, but from 
end to end of this long book there is hardly a page in which 
something may not be read both with profit and pleasure. Mr. 
Edwards is full of contemporary gossip concerning the men he 
treats of, and in contemporary gossip are often the seeds of 
later opinion The old story (not well told here) of the scout 
sent by a don to discover the cause of a hubbub in Ward’s 
room, and returning with the explanation: “It’s only Mr. Ward, 
Sir, an acting of a cherubim,” is not without significance. Pusey, 
again, is summed up 1n the statement: “This much we can vouch 
for, that Rome would have canonised him.” Mr. Edwards asks 
the significant question “why the Oxford Movement and the 
English Church Union have so little swelled the Roman ranks,” 
The answer 1s that many Anglicans “ who now enjoy the luxury 
of doing that which is right in their own eyes” fear to face the 
discipline of Rome Itisa hard, but we are afraid a true, saying. 
If a man cannot bear the yoke of Canterbury, he is little likely to 
bear the yoke of Rome. The tribute to Lightfoot is all that it 
should be: “ He brings that quantum of common sense which is 
so much to be desiderated in theological discussion: he bids us to 
be quit of cut-and-dried opinions, and to think for ourselves.” 
The opinions of Mr. Edwards are everywhere illuminating, how- 
ever much we may disagree with them, for they are clear-cut, and 
present a field for definite controversy. When he asserts that 
the Book of Common Prayer is “confessedly disloyal to the spirit 
of the Reformation,” we have stated for us in the shortest form 
one of the chief issues of the day. Convocation is now a “ mere 
debating society...... We are told no doubt that this expendi- 
ture of breath, time, and money is reimbursed by its healing 
effects. This may be so, but it requires a very searching diagnosis 
to discover them.” Mr. Edwards has little sympathy with the 
“Anglican pose.” For the Anglicans to have a free hand is in- 
compatible with the present alliance between Church and State ; 
and therefore “either the Establishment, with its millions, or 
the forty thousand members of the Church Union, must go to 
the wall.” The complaint that the Establishment has in a 
great measure lost “the rarefied atmosphere of learning and 
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mental attainments ” is perhaps well founded. “Candidates for 
orders interpret too literally the injunction that they should 
take nothing for their journey.” There are, however, signs that 
the learning of the clergy will in time revive. This really 
interesting book might well, by a lavish reduction in its length 
and price, be brought within the reach of the large public who 
would certainly read it. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE LAW MERCHANT. 
An Essay on the Early History of the Law Merchant. By 
W. Mitchell, B.A., St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s. net.)—This essay gained the 
Yorke Prize at Cambridge in 1903, and is therefore published 
in due course. Unlike some prize essays, it is well worthy 
of publication as an admirable summary of modern investiga- 
tion into the origin and early history of the Law Merchant, 
and as a volume to be used by those who are investigating the 
economic history of the Middle Ages. Mr. Mitchell is not 
content with the research of his contemporaries; he has gone, 
as every true student should go, to the original authorities, and 
has given us some of the results of his independent research. The 
Law Merchant has been aptly defined by Dr. Maitland as “the 
private international law of the Middle Ages,” and it was, in fact, 
one of the chief ameliorating forces in the then harsh relationship 
of nations. The tendency to uniformity of laws on trade showed 
itself in Maritime Law, which passed from great divergency in 
particular areas in the earlier Middle Ages to practically a 
common Code for all nations in later times. In the case of the 
fairs of Europe uniformity came earlier, but even here we find 
the pressure of mutual trading interests producing the uniformity 
so necessary to successful intercourse. Mr. Mitchell has, perhaps, 
not given us as much information about England as he might have 
done. We notice no reference to the provision in the Statute 
of Acton Burnell (1283) giving a “ merchant stranger” the right 
as a creditor to remain in England at the cost of his debtor till 
his suit was satisfied. A more serious omission is the absence 
of any reference to the Stannary Courts of Devon and Cornwall. 
These ancient Customary Courts received confirmation in the 
reigus of Richard I., John, and Edward I. by charter, and later 
by statute. The tin-workers had the right to sue and be sued 
in these Courts only in all matters excepting pleas of land, life, 
and limb, and therefore the “merchant stranger” in search of 
justice had often to appear before the Lord Warden. The 
matter is important, for the “merchant stranger” was a frequent 
visitor in the “delectable duchy.” The Courts of the Forest of 
Dean have also some importance in the development of the Law 
Merchant in England. We may further refer to the Statute 
17 Edward IV. (1477), c. 2, s.3. There is one other reference 
which Mr. Mitchell will perhaps find useful. The records 
of Fair and Market Courts are invaluable in tracing the history 
of the Law Merchant, for, as is here pointed out, this law arose 
out of the customary immunity of these Courts. Mr. Mitchell 
tells us that “the rarity through Europe of early records of the 
fair and market Courts makes the evidence of the Italian statutes 
all the more valuable.” This is so; but England can supply 
important records of this type. The Shrewsbury Archaeological 
and Natural History Society have recently given us some. In 
1898 the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater edited for the Society the 
“Shrewsbury Gild Merchant” and other Rolls of the fourteenth 
century. We specially draw Mr. Mitchell’s attention to these 
records, and to the publications of the Kent Archaeological 
Society, as he tells us that he is now working at the Fair Rolls 
in the Record Office, and presumably intends to give to the world 
a further example of his excellent work. 








LETTERS TO A DEBUTANTE. 

Letters to a Débutante. By Lady Jephson. (E. Nash. 3s. 6d.) 
—There is plenty of good sense in Lady Jephson’s Letters to a 
Débutante, especially in the chapters devoted to the “Art of 
Happiness,” the “ Need for Controlling the Tongue,” and “Country 
House Visiting.” We applaud the courage shown in speaking up 
for amiability, “the out-of-date virtue...... so much lauded 
by the old school of romancers, and so bespattered by the later.” 
Lady Jephson modestly contends that this old-fashioned quality, 
without which once upon a time no woman could justify her 
existence, “is a gift no less valuable in a career of country house 
visiting than the endowments of sympathy,” and of sympathy 
she says very high things indeed. “More alluring and enchant- 
ing than even beauty is the subtle influence of sympathy. It 
has, indeed, enormous potentialities. We have all, at some period 
of our lives, come in contact with the perfection of physical 















































convey when we describe a woman as ‘charming, ‘fascinating? 
‘agreeable,’ by the simple adjective simpatica. Sympathetic ¢, 
not one, but all, since to the weakly pining over ill-health : 
brutally robust glorying in their strength, the intellectual, thy 
commonplace, she is equally delightful.” According to r 
Jephson, useful amiability may take rank side by side with 
beatific sympathy. And the cleverest girl need not be ashamed 
of practising it, for, “as far as one can see, there is nothin 
essentially antithetical in the gifts of amiability and brains» 
We hope all the brusque, disobliging, well-dressed youn, 
women who assert their brains by—as Mr. H. G. Wells puts Mi 
knocking one down in the omnibuses will take thig counsel ‘to 
heart. Lady Jephson is severe, but not too severe, about the 
over-witty and sarcastic tongue. And with delightful impar. 
tiality and some originality she condemns equally “the Sossiping 
tongue, which dispenses harmless news and indulges in good. 
natured personalities.” The disappointing “letters” are thos 
which treat of the “Ethics of Dress” and the “Choice of Liter, 
ture.” Inthe former there is a tendency to confound the ethicg of 
dress, on the one hand with the ethics of general life—that is to say, 
the principle of common honesty which demands the payment of 
bills—and on the other with the aesthetics of dress, There jg 
much that is interesting to be said under all these heads, but what 
is said loses distinction as well as distinctness by this confusion of 
ideas. Take, for instance, this passage :—“ Few women succeed in 
home dressmaking. ..... The remedy for the appalling extraya. 
gance in dress which ruins so many homes is none the legs in every 
woman’s hands. One of three courses is open to her of limite} 
means. To be well and appropriately dressed, but have few 
clothes and wear them often; to have recourse to cheap 
materials and bad dressmakers; or to be well gowned and 
display a variety of toilettes, but to this end plunge deeper 
and deeper into debt, the extrication from which becomes more 
hopeless every year. No right-minded woman can _ hesitate 
between these alternatives.” Presumably the first course -is 
the one every right-minded woman is expected to take. But 
then, what becomes of the right-minded woman who cannot even 
afford to pay a good dressmaker’s charges for making a very few 
gowns? The “ethics of dress” must provide for her case also, 
And so they do as soon as it is realised that the whole questionof 
extravagance in dress begins and ends in recognition of the com- 
parative unimportance of clothes by the side of the other things 
people have to buy with their money. ‘Then it becomes obvious 
that with the great majority of women “dress” has to be 
renounced altogether in favour of “clothes,” simple and u- 
obtrusive enough to be inoffensive. Lady Jephson’s “letter” 
will, we fear, only add one more brick to the foundation of 
fallacies on which rests the modern craze for making a duty of 
over-dressing. Turning to the paper on books, one is glad to 
find the novels of Jane Austen recommended to girls. While 
Lady Jephson’s form is throughout aphoristic, she lacks the gift 
of saying the inwardly true thing in memorable words, and that 
is the particular gift one looks for in a book of this sort. 








CANADA AS IT IS. 
Canada as It Is. By John Foster Fraser. (Cassell and Co, 
6s.)—This volume is a fair example of modern “ special corre- 
spondent ” book-making. It is clever, confident, readable, and 
full of salient points and hurried slangy presentations of political 
situations like this: ‘‘ Bravo for Mr. Chamberlain! He proposes 
to tax foreign wheat, and so give a preference to Canadian wheat. 
Will scoop the market and make millions of dollars. That’s real 
patriotism for you.” In short, Mr. Foster Fraser’s book on the 
Dominion is both strong and weak in the sense in which his 
previous work on the United States was strong and weak. 
There is an undoubted fascination in the cocksure statements 
conveyed through short, crisp, though occasionally jerky sentences 
in which Mr. Fraser dogmatises upon the towns he has visited, the 
people he has seen at work and play, and the various questions that. 
interest him, from the internal politics of the Dominion and the 
preference problem to education and the future of the Red Indian. 
If Mr. Fraser has no “ smartness ” to fire off upon his readers, his 
terse style is perfectly effective, as when he says of the climate 
of Canada:—“ Instead of denying winter the Canadians ought 
to be proud of it. The cold is not the marrow-searching 
cold English people are used to, but it is crisp, the skies 
are vivid blue, and outdoor life provides much happy stimula 
tion.” Mr. Fraser is always interesting, but. he is on the 
whole more successful in description than in prophecy or m 
political thought. He is unquestionably hard to beat im 
succinct characterisation of towns. “Toronto, though built om 
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American look, is lacking in one American characteristic— 
pastle. It does quite as much business as a United States town 
of the same size, but it does it without the United States 
yolubility and fuss. In the language of the hotel vestibule, ‘ it 

ts right there, every time, and on both feet.’ Indeed, as far 
as ‘getting @ move on,’ Toronto as a business centre is slower 
than an English town.” His description of the rapid advance 
of Winnipeg is, if possible, even better. “ Conceive an illimitable 
jain, as flat as @ billiard-table, with a little walled fort by a 
muddy river. Suddenly the neighbourhood is stricken with a 
rash of building. Wheat has been ‘discovered’ on the prairies 
svond. First there are a few log shanties. As the numbers 
increase those in the centre are pulled down and better structures 
reared. The roads are wide and masses of mud. The population 
jgunder a couple of thousand, but it grows steadily. Then comes 
thie transcontinental line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
the population nearly trebles in a year. In 1881 the population 
was 6,000; last year [1904] it was 75,000.” 








SOUTH AFRICA. 

South Africa: a Glance at Current Conditions and Politics. By 
J, H. Balfour-Browne. (Longmans and Co. 7%. 6d. net.)—So 
much has recently been written about South Africa, and practically 
every problem, racial and political, which is associated with it, 
that even the very able member of the Parliamentary Bar who 
writes this volume, having visited that country in 1904 in fulfil- 
ment of @ professional engagement, has little to say in the way 
either of description or of politico-partisan argument which 
is distinctly fresh. But whatever he says is forcible and 
lucid. On the whole, we prefer Mr. Balfour-Browne the 
« graphic” artist in words to Mr. Balfour-Browne the fearless, if 
also occasionally too daring, exponent of views which, he is quite 
conscious, are unpopular, such as those which he airs upon the 
employment of Chinese labour. Thus his account both of his 
voyage to South Africa and of his experiences there as regards 
scenery and weather is much more readable than that of the 
ordinary journalistic interviewer of Nature and man. Of the 
voyage out from this country we are told: “Every day, every 
hour, from the common comely dawn to the high-set midday, 
when our shadows hid under our feet, to the resplendent 
evening, when the sun returned to the sea, there were pictures 
which, if my memory could only have retained, I would 
have had a Royal Academy exhibition in my head for life.” 
Better still is a storm in Johannesburg: “The rain sounded 
on the tin town of Johannesburg like a thousand ‘stamps’ 
working, and the lightning was incessant for a time. The 
whole sky was scratched with fire; and the thunder—these 
peals were blows of sound, and one felt one’s ears black and 
blue when a little silence fell on them like balm. But the 
storm passed away to the east, the freshness came into one’s 
room from the grateful garden, and the sun came out and began 
to dry up the pools and turn Johannesburg into dust again.” 
Mr. Balfour-Browne’s politics may fairly enough be gathered from 
such facts as that he is the sworn foe of “sentimentality” of 
all kinds, and so he is quite independent of partisanship in the 
expression of his views. He maintains that in reality the South 
African War was not ended with the Treaty of Vereeniging ; 
he doubts whether Dr. Jameson will find himself equal to the 
task he has undertaken; he thinks the British objection to 
slavery an “attitude of cant”; and so forth. We have already 
indicated Mr. Balfour-Browne’s standpoint as regards the question 
of Chinese labour. It is of more importance to give the results 
of some of his observations. “The men I saw in the Chinese 
compound were physically strong and healthy. In many cases 
they had a distinctly European cast of countenance. Some of 
them had the Asiatic type, and they looked lugubrious; but none 
of the others, so far as I could judge, looked unhappy, although, 
48 a race, it is not so happy-looking as the black race—who grin 
much, even under the excruciating torture of their own concertina 
performances. One man I saw in a comfortable hospital who was 
4pparently opium-drunk. There were few cases of disease. The 

police—Chinese—in khaki looked very smart.” 








TRADE UNIONS. 

Trade Unions. By Geoffrey Drage. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
~The author of this volume has frequently shown his capacity 
for dealing with its subject fairly. Perhaps he takes the general 
ignorance of the public in regard to it too much for 
gtanted. “Many educated people would be surprised to learn 
that during the eleven years 1892-1902 100 principal trade- 
unions spent 61 per cent. of their total income—that is, 
»900,000 out of £16,900,000—on the various friendly benefits 


‘to their members, while even more would receive with in- 
credulity the assertion that only 19 per cent. of the same total 
was expended on labour disputes.” It strikes us that most really 
“educated people” have sufficient knowledge of the history of the 
Trade-Union movement to be acquainted with this elementary 
fact. Happily, however, Mr. Drage has far more important things 
than this to say—for example, of the significance of the Taff Vale 
decision—and as he is well known to be by no means’ favourable 
to the more extravagant claims of Trade-Unions, his statemente 
and opinions alike should, on account of their deliberate modera- 
tion, commend themselves to those “ politicians” whom he is 
especially anxious to reach. In the four chapters which, with a 
general conclusion and historical and legal appendices, constitute 
this volume of less than two hundred pages Mr. Drage deals with 
the history, finances, influence, and organisation of Trade-Unions, 
and devotes a considerable amount of space to a description of 
the work of ‘the annual Congress. The moderation which we 
have alluded to as the note of Mr. Drage’s book is evidenced by 
such an almost too cautious prophecy as this:—“It appears very 
probable that there will be a great increase in the Labour vote 
at the next General Election, and there will be a gradual leaven- 
ing, not only of Parliament, but also of all future Liberal 
Administrations, with an ever-increasing number of Labour 
Members.” Mr. Drage also admits that “trade-unionism has edu- 
cated an immense number of men in self-reliance and self-sacri+ 
fice,.in business.capacity and provident. habits; it has improved 
the physique and the mental and moral character of its adherents, 
and in this way it has placed at the command of British employers 
a labour force unequalled in the world.” Finally, speaking, of 
“the contempt for foreign competition” evidenced by working 
men, he says:—‘The remedy is to be sought, I believe, not in 
any abandonment of the principles of trade-unionism, nor even in 
an abatement of its claims, but rather in better education, in the 
spread of more enlightenment, and in a higher ideal of the duties 
of citizenship.” 








MUSEUMS. 

Museums: their History and their Use. By David Murray, LL.D. 
8 vols. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 32s. net.)—Not a few 
readers can match Dr. Murray’s experience when he tells us that 
“he has cut the leaves of a score of volumes which have stood 
unopened on the shelveg of various libraries, some for two, some 
for three hundred years”; but few have opened these unused 
volumes to such good purpose as Dr. Murray. He has given us 
a most interesting book, one which takes us back to a state of 
things which we have long outgrown. Some of our readers will 
remember Montagu House (the old British Museum), with the 
stuffed giraffes on its stately staircase; more will remember 
the old Ashmolean at Oxford,—Oxford naturally kept to 
the old order after it had been discarded elsewhere. These 
are the “Museums” to which Dr. Murray takes us. The 
subject is one that cannot easily be exhausted, for, indeed, 
the “curiosities” which are part of it are beyond numbering. 
There is the “unicorn horn,’ for instance, without which, 
we are told, “no museum of any repute was considered com- 
plete.” It was one of the most precious rarities in the world. 
A moneylender would make advances on the security of it; public 
treasuries bought specimens for huge sums of money. Then 
there was the “Barnacle goose,” a precious animal because it 
could be eaten in Lent, the theologians having decided that it 
was more a fish than a fowl. It is instructive to read how 
these curiosities were grranged. Dr. Murray quotes from the 
“Encyclopaedia Perthensis,” a great authority in its day, and 
that day not a hundred years ago. “The tops of the presses,” we 
read, “are commonly ornamented with shells of a very great size, 
foreign wasps, hives, the horn of a rhinoceros, an elephant’s 
trunk, the horn of a unicorn [surviving, it will be seen, down to 
quite recent times], urns and busts of alabaster, jasper, marble, 
porphyry, or serpentine stone.” Here is a passage from a still 
more recent pamphlet on the Ashmolean:—“The first division 
proposes to familiarise the eye to those relations of all natural 
objects which form the basis of argument in Dr. Paley’s ‘ Natural 
Theology.’” The purpose was admirable, but we have learnt, it is 
to be hoped, a more excellent way. Dr. Murray goes on to give 
some practical directions for making collections as useful and 
instructive as possible. And he has supplemented his book with 
very complete and laboriously constructed lists and indexes, 








THE RUSSIAN NAVY IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

The Russian Navy in the Russo-Japanese War. By Captain N. 
Klado. Translated from the French of Réné Marchand by T. J. H. 
Dickinson.- (Hurst and Blackett. 5s.)—Captain Klado’s candid 
comments -on Bussian naval administration. in the course of 
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his appeals. for the further reinforcement of Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky, brought him such international fame that the 
opportunity of digesting his arguments in English will be 
welcome to many. Those from professional or other reasons 
specially interested will have already read them, either in the 
original Russian or in M. Marchand’s version, and their general 
tenor is too well known to be here discussed. The present 
translation suffers, indeed, from being somewhat belated—the 
original letters dating from November last—but no other fault is 
to be found with it, the translator being faithful in the extreme, 
even to the length of reproducing occasional errors in M. 
Marchand’s French preface without comment. Rozhdestvensky 
is described, for instance, as having during the Turko-Russian 
War of 1877-78 taken an active part in the affair of the ‘ Vesta,’ 
which, in Mr. Dickinson’s own words, “under the brave 
Commandant Baranof’s command, did not hesitate to attack a 
powerful Turkish battleship.” This action is now generally 
admitted to have existed only in Baranof’s imagination, and a 
footnote pointing out that there are two sides to the story might 
have been advisable. We have greater cause for gratitude in the 
faithful reproduction of Captain Klado’s comments upon British 
honour, good faith, and bravery, and in his arguments in favour 
of despatching the Black Sea Fleet to the seat of war whether we 
liked it or not, for we thereby gain some useful insight into the 
standpoint from which the Russian officer as a class regards us, 








SAINTS AND SAVAGES, 

Saints and Savages: the Story of Five Years in the New Hebrides. 
By Robert Lamb. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 5s.)—The question 
of the missionary—his use and abuse—is so hotly debated 
nowadays that a work such as this, giving a straightforward 
recital of the life and actions of a missionary to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, has a very definite value. It is to be regretted, 
from this point of view, though obviously necessary from another, 
that some of the incidents and characters have confessedly been 
“rearranged,” and are thus, in a sense, fictitious. Nevertheless, 
there is an air of candour about the whole, with but a minimum 
of the emotional element usually so prominent in such records, 
and with as little prejudice as is perhaps possible where the author 
is himself a medical missionary. Thus, while he sometimes com- 
ments unfavourably on the French, the Roman Catholics, or the 
traders, he makes it abundantly clear that he is by no means 
blind to their point of view ; and his narrative is set forth with 
much literary ability, a sense of humour, and much power of 
observation. He succeeds, again, in putting his readers on 
singularly intimate terms with the natives of the New Hebrides, 
their characters, whether saint or savage, modes of thought, 
manners, etiquette, and what not being set forth with singular 
clearness, which carries conviction with it. Mr. Lamb has the 
faculty of singling out for record such small details of a scene or 
incident as convey a vivid impression of the whole; as, for instance, 
when describing the effects of a hurricane, he notes that the 
wind-driven sand has “ polished the side of a canoe on the beach, 
scraping it as with a knife and restoring the original colour of 
the wood.” 








FROM THE CAPE TO THE ZAMBESI. 

From the Capeto the Zambesi. By G.T. Hutchinson. (J. Murray. 
9s, net.)—Both the author and the late Colonel F, Rhodes—the 
latter in the course of his short preface to this volume—refer to 
“the number of books already published ‘about South Africa” as 
theugh they formed a potent argument against the writing of 
any more. Were everything which had been written already un- 
prejudiced, well-informed, and exhaustive, this might well be true. 
Unfortunately, the very reverse is the case, and there is plenty 
of room for additions to the number when, as in the present case, 
they are written in the obvious desire to set forth facts truthfully 
and without prejudice, and to act upon the same principles in 
making deductions therefrom. Mr. Hutchinson discusses with 
commendable fairness the present condition of things in Rhodesia, 
Johannesburg, or Cape Town—the inevitable set-backs after the 
“booms” consequent upon the war—and draws therefrom hopeful 
augury for the future. His chapters dealing with such subjects 
as the prospects for farmers in Rhodesia and elsewhere, with the 
openings for horse-breeding, the question of Land Settlement in 
the Orange River Colony, or, again, with the Native Problem, 
are full of sound sense straightforwardly expressed, and should 
help to clear from the reader’s mind some part of the mist which 
clouds the average mental vision of things South African. 








FROM TOKIO THROUGH MANCHOURIA, 
From Tokio through Manchuria. By Louis L.Seaman. (Sidney 
Appleton. 6s. net.)—Of books dealing with Japan and the Far 








East, as affected by the recent war, the end is not Fee 
have by this time, however, reached the second stage common to 
such literary torrents,—_the purely descriptive giving place to th 

descriptive-argumentative. Dr. Seaman’s work is of the onal 
class, being devoted, for the most part, to the marvelloug 
efficiency of Japanese military hospitals and the unprecedented 
success of their struggle against disease among the troops on 
active service. Though without any conspicuous literary gifts, 
the author writes well of what he saw during his tour of inspec 
tion through the hospitals at Hirushima and Sasebo, the dept 
for Russian prisoners at Matsuyama, and so forth, and draws the 
appropriate and obvious moral for European and American armies 
of the future with commendable directness. He adds the note 
of personal interest by recounting his adventures among the 
Manchurian Hung-hutzes (more usually known in this country 
as the Hunhuses), while attempting unsuccessfully to run the 
blockade into Port Arthur, and elsewhere. 








BETTING AND GAMBLING. 

Betting and Gambling: a National Evil. Edited by B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—This is a volume of the 
now well-known “expert” kind, the object of its writers hej 
to counteract betting, which is declared to be as great a nationat 
evil as drinking, and particularly the ignorance on the part of the 
general public as to the rapid growth and the mischief of thg 
practice. Certainly something requires to be done when “little 
children have been known to bet their slate pencils in the play. 
grounds of our State schools.” While women and children in all 
ranks of society no longer regard the practice as unbecoming, it ig 
high time that something authoritative were said, if not some. 
thing “drastic” done. Whether the essays in this volume will 
have a good effect either directly or indirectly remains to bg 
seen, and, believers in moral suasion will no doubt hold, may bg 
doubted. With the exception, however, of “The Deluded Sports. 
man,” by “ A Bookmaker,” the rhetoric of which is in placeg 
distinctly overstrained, the papers (they have in one form or 
another appeared before) are written by men, such as Mr. John A, 
Hobson, Mr. A. J. Wilson, Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, and Mr, 
Seebohm Rowntree himself, who have a considerable amount of 
knowledge, as well as the power of expressing strong views in 
strong language. Mr. John Hawke, who discusses “ Gambling 
Legislation,” has disappointingly few “ practical ” sugges. 
tions to make other than those which are intended to bring 
about certain Post Office reforms, and which proclaim that 
“those individuals who without the vestige of any mezcan- 
tile basis prey upon the credulity and vices of their fellow. 
countrymen should be looked upon as hostes humani generis, so 
that the bookmakers shall be treated as criminals, and punished, 
not by fines, but by imprisonment.” Of non-legislative remedies 
for an undoubtedly great evil the following seems as good as most :— 
“The provision of better housing for the working classes would tend 
to decrease the betting evil. Men who have a house of which they 
are proud, and a garden to cultivate in which they may keep 
poultry, rabbits, or pigeons, are much less likely to indulge in 
betting than the inhabitants of an overcrowded town district 
with small means of spending their leisure.” As the essays are 
supplemented by appendices containing the evidence of eminent 
men on betting, the terms of Lord Davey’s Street Betting Act, 
and the conclusions of the Lords’ Commission, this volume will 
be found very valuable as a reference-book,. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. 

Archaeology and False Antiquities. By Robert Munro. (Methuen 
and Co. ‘7s. 6d. net.)—The archaeologist has always been 
peculiarly liable to suffer from the arts of the forger. It is only 
of late years that his favourite hobby has been elevated to the 
dignity of a science, and in the past his equipment has often beet 
so scanty that he has exposed himself to assaults on all hands,— 
alike from practical jokers like Surtees and Steevens, and from 
esurient practitioners like the notorious Flint Jack. Dr. Munro 
freely admits that even at the present day the archaeologist is 
by no means safe from imposition. He agrees with Sir John 
Evans that, “as dogs must pass through their distemper, so an 
antiquary must have bought his forgeries before he can be 
regarded as thoroughly seasoned.” The recent case of the tiara 
of Saitaphernes has warned us that even the highest official experts 
are deceived without great difficulty, though the expert who does 
not happen to have had the chance of buying such a curiosity is 
usually more sceptical than its proud possessor. This was im 
several respects an exceptional case, which is believed to have had. 
an eminent archaeologist behind it. As a rule, the objects which 
form the basis of archaeology are devoid of all artistic pretensiom 
and their very rudeness of construction, bearing witness to man’s 
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gropings after design, makes them very easy to imitate. 


iest 
erie wide study of indubitable antiquities can fortify the 


ch is asked to pronounce on the authenticity of relics of 


mind whi rears 
the Stone Age, and even then it is difficult to say whether objects 


which are totally unlike what has previously been found repre- 
gent some hitherto unknown development of primitive man’s 
manufacturing skill, or only the ignorance of a forger. The 

ticular case which Dr. Munro has chosen to afford the subject- 
matter of his interesting and able book is that of the archaic 
objects recently discovered on three prehistoric sites on the shores 
of the Clyde,—at Langbank, Dunbuie, and Dumbuck. Every 
one knows that a considerable storm has raged around these 
objects, which in many respects are different from any remains of 
primitive man which have hitherto been fouzd in these islands, 
though many of them present a singular and still inexplicable 
resemblance to objects found among the savage tribes of Central 
Australia, It is clearly a very vital matter to know whether they 
are genuine discoveries, or merely the chance offspring of an 
ingenious forger’s brain. In the former case, we have material 
fora notable revision of our ideas as to the early distribution of 
human races; in the latter, we have to acknowledge that a great 
deal of time and study have been wasted by some of our best-known 
antiquaries. Dr. Munro is a supporter of the latter theory, which 
he illustrates in these pages with his wide knowledge and great 

wers of argument. We cannot say that his case is absolutely 
established—no doubt Mr. Andrew Lang will have something to 
say on the matter—and in the absence of clear proof of forgery, 
guch as only the confession of the forger or his accomplices can 
provide, it is desirable still to keep an open mind. But Dr. 
Munro's book will be read with interest and respect by all who 
are concerned with archaeological research, and it supplies not 
only a full history of the Clyde discoveries, but an excellent 
example of the fashion in which such a problem has to be studied 
before one can attain to its elucidation. 








THE LANDS OF THE EASTERN CALIPHATE, 


The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. By Guy Le Strange. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s.)—Mr. Le Strange has earned 
the gratitude of students for the valuable work which he 
has done in the field, comparatively unexplored, of Arabian 
geography. Those who have experience of the mental confusion 
which results from the reading of Arab chronicles, without maps, 
in texts where the place-names are often mistranscribed, and 
where one and the same place is known to different authors under 
various names, will realise how much Mr. Le Strange has accom- 
plished in the present volume, and will hope that he may seo fit 
to continue his difficult labours. He has now dealt with all the 
countries for which Bagdad was the seat of government, with 
the exception of Arabia. Egypt, which was one of the first of 
the conquests of Islam, broke away at a very early date from the 
dominions of the Eastern Caliphate, and could scarcely have been 
included under the title of this book. Even with these excep- 
tions, the subject is enormously vast, for the Caliphs of Bagdad, 
when their power was at its height, ruled from the Mediterranean 
to the Jaxartes. The Arabs devoted considerable attention to 
the geography of their great Empire, particularly to accurate 
descriptions of the roads which linked it together, and of the 
towns and villages that lay along them. Mr. Le Strange deals 
with each province in turn, and with the aid of information 
derived from the authors of road-books, from geographers, 
historians, and travellers, he follows the main lines of communi- 
cation, and determines as far as possible the position of cities of 
which the names have dropped out of the modern map. ‘The 
development and decay of every important town are told by quota- 
tionsfrom authorities of different dates, accounts of the industries 
and natural products of the district are given, and the history of 
such changes as took place in the physical conditions is traced. 
Good maps and an excellent index add not a little to the worth 
of the book, 








TERRES FRAN(CAISES. 

Terres Frangaises: Bourgogne, Franche-Comté, Narbonnaise. 
Par W. Morton Fullerton. (Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. 
3 fr, 50¢c.)—This book is remarkable and admirable in more 
than one way. It may be almost an impertinence, perhaps, to 
compliment the author on his beautiful French, but it is certainly 
B rare thing even for a cosmopolitan American to write as easily 
im another language as in his own. But, to go deeper, Mr. 
Fullerton is not to be surpassed by any Frenchman in his great 
love and intimate knowledge of France, her actual soil, the 
Wonderful variety, interest, and beauty of her provinces, the 
centuries of history which have made her what she is. Mr. 
Fullerton finds that the French of to-day, as a rule, do not take 





pains enough to instruct their youth in what is perhaps the 
most important of all knowledge, the knowledge of the past. It 
is not only the French, by the by, who deserve such a reproach. 
He would have young men sent to study on the spot such historic 
sites as Mont Beuvray, positively known to have been trodden by 
Caesar, besides other strong places, cities, lines of hills, through 
which either civilisation streamed in or barbarism broke over 
Gaul. He has a way, as he travels about the country, of taking a 
bird’s-eye view and presenting it to his readers, so that we seo 
the France of his routes as if in a relief map, and as though a 
general were tracing out a campaign. Not only Roman lines of 
attack and defence interest him; he knows the past of every little 
town and village in his chosen provinces, and tells of ruined castles 
and abbeys forgotten or desecrated, so that their story takes a 
new life of romantic history. He reads the country, indeed, like 
a book; every stone in every church tells him how it came to be 
there, what manner of man laid it there, and what it has to teach 
the ignorant sight-seer of to-day. Those who are happy enough 
to follow Mr. Fullerton in his wanderings will find their eyes 
opened to innumerable things they never saw before. We can 
only hope that such a new and delightful guide will lead us 
through even wider tracts of French soil, for it would indeed 
be a pity did he limit his travels to Burgundy, Franche-Comté, 
and Narbonnaise. 








FEELING FOR NATURE. 

Development of the Feeling for Nature in the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times. By Alfred Biese. (George Routledge and Sons, 
6s.)—This is a useful and comprehensive handbook rather than an 
exhaustive treatise, and is a sequel to the author’s “ Development 
of the Feeling for Nature among the Greeks and Romans.” The 
title indicates with tolerable accuracy Mr. Biese’s intention, 
which is to show the modern developments of the feeling for 
Nature mainly, but not exclusively, in literature (for example, 
the craft of gardening is not left untouched), from the Christian 
and heathen writers of the first ten centuries, through Shake- 
speare, “ rococo” stylists of the Pope type, and writers like Thom- 
son of the “Seasons,” Rousseau, and Klopstock, down to Goethe, 
Wordsworth, and Heine. The quotations are so numerous and 
representative that the book might almost be described as an 
anthology; and the fact adds to its value for the purposes of 
reference. The author writes in an old-fashioned style,—for 
instance, we are reminded of Blair, of “Sermons” and “ Rhetoric” 
fame, by such a passage as this: “Nature in her ever-constant, 
ever-changing phases is indispensable to man, his whole existence 
depends upon her, and she influences him in manifold ways, in 
mind as well as body.” But he has genuine enthusiasm for his 
subject, and an abundance of knowledge. What he has to say 
about the influences of religion, mysticism, pantheism, and 
modern science on the literature that specially concerns itself 
with Nature is eminently worth reading. 








RACIAL SUPREMACY. 

Racial Supremacy. By J.G. Godard. (George A. Morton, Edin« 
burgh. 6s.)—This volume belongs to the class of vigorous indict- 
ments of certain recent developments of Imperialism with which 
Mr. Hobson and other writers have rendered the British 
public familiar. Originally published as a series of articles in a 
magazine, it bears traces of its origin in what occasionally seems 
incoherence and want of method. Yet Mr. Godard undoubtedly 
marshals a large number of facts under the titles of his different 
chapters: “Imperialism: its Nature and Products,” “ Liberalism 
and Imperialism,” “Commercialism and Imperialism,” “ Ecclesi- 
asticism and Imperialism,” “The Ethics of Empire,” and “The 
Burden of Empire.” There is a trifle too much shriekiness in 
some sections, particularly in “ Ecclesiasticism and Imperialism” ; 
but the chapter on the Fiscal question is full of sound reasoning 
and incontrovertible facts, while the arguments supplied in “ The 
Burden of Empire” merit serious consideration at the hands of 
partisans of every type. 








THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO ENGLAND. 

The Return of the Jews to England. By H. 8. Q. Henriques. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This book, the chapters of which 
were originally published in the Jewish Quarterly Review, may be 
described as interesting rather than eminently readable, and will 
therefore, as the author clearly anticipates, be of use chiefly to 
persons engaged in the practical working out of legal problems 
concerning the Jews in this country. It was in 1290 that the 
Jews were formally banished by Royal edict from England. It 
was not till 1685, in the reign of Charles II., that, according to the 
dictum of Lord Justice Stirling, accepted by Mr. Henriques, their 
resettlement was legally recognised. Cromwell has been lauded 
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for “tolerating” the Jews. But on this point Mr. Henriques. 


remarks :—“ In the course of the apotheosis of the:great Oliver, his 
virtue as an upholder of Religious Toleration has been much 
dilated upon; and his conduct towards the Jews has been selected 
as one instance of it. But it should not be forgotten that by the 
men of his own time, Toleration, in those who held the reins of 
government, was regarded as a vice rather than as a.virtue; and, 
accordingly, it was not his supporters but his political opponents, 
such as Walker, Evelyn, and Burnet, who laid most stress upon 
the favour he was alleged to have shown to the Jews.” Mr. 
Henriques deals at length with the various attempts that were 
made to secure for the Jews the free profession of their religion 
in Great Britain, which did not meet with complete success 
till 1840. His volume, if not in the ordinary sense a popular one, 
is of considerable historical as well as legal value. 








THE BOY AND HIS SCHOOL. 

The Boy and his School. By Robert L. Leighton. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Leighton, who is Head-Master of the 
Bristol Grammar School, gives us here in about one hundred 
pages of good sense his ideas of what the “school” can give, and 
what it cannot give, the boy. He starts with the statement of 
the fact that “if we reckon that a boy sleeps sixty-three hours of 
the week, spends thirty hours in school, and twelve more in pre- 
paration, these forty-two per cent. of schooling only come to forty 
per cent. of his waking hours in a week of full work” ; and he pro- 
ceeds to argue certain points dealing mainly with the question of 
environment, regarding which he holds that education as distinct 
from instruction requires that the environment shal! contribute 
even more than the schooling, and that not only to th. formation 
of character, but also to the development of the intelle: Itmay 
readily be guessed what are Mr. Leighton’s opinions on the 
general aspects of education, and, of course, these are worthy of 
all attention. But what he has to say on minor, or rather 
subsidiary, questions, such as the comparative -vits of boarding 
and day schools, the reform of public secondary schools—“ the 
fact ought to be faced that not a few boys are quite unfitted for 
study, and ought not to be in secondary schools which are in any 
degree supported by public money, whether endowments or 
taxation ”—commercial and classical education, and the teaching 
of religion, merits the attention of thoughtful educationists. 


GHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


ers 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MR. HORNUNG’S NEW “RAFFLES” BOOK, 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


By E, W. HORNUNG, Author of “Stingaree,” &¢, 
“ The inimitable Raffles again! Who does not almost admire this cun 


scoundrel with the Oxford manner? Chatto & Wind i a 
investment in ‘A Thief in the Night.’"—World. an T° Sting a very male 


THE AMETHYST BOX. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “Th, 
Millionaire Baby.” [October 9th, 


By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “Son of Judith,” 
[ October 12th, 


THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION, 


By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “The Stronger Claim.” 


** A novel to be read.”—Times. 

“Mrs. Perrin is one of the limited number of novelists whose pictures of 
humanity under Indian skies are to be treated with serious respect for their 
qualities of insight and imaginative truth.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 








SO LIKE A WOMAN. 3; GrorGE maNvILLE Fenn, 


‘* The story is a very good one. The action in some parts is splendid, the 
+ + is tnt ” al H ald. 





9 erald. 
‘‘A very readable story, in which the interest is sustained to the last 
chapter.” —Gentlewoman, 
“The story is full of go, and the character of the old butler is a delightful 
example of human nature at its best.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 
“It is so startlingly sensational that one positively has not time to draw a 
long breath all through.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE FREEMASONS. 3; Ls. aizso.:. 


“ An interesting story, with an original plot.”—Globe. 
“Fr will appreciate the book, and the uninitiated will learn a good 








CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


By MYRTLE REED, 
Author of ‘‘ Lavender and Old Lace,” ‘The Master’s Violin,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt top, 6s. 


** At the Sign of the Jack-o’-Lantern’ is a delightful farce, refreshing in 
its unaffected humour and its wholesome, kindly fun, while the vein of 
deeper sentiment that runs through Myrtle BReed’s pages distinguishes the 
genuine humourist.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE RELIGION OF 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


By GEORG STEINDORFF, Ph.D., 
Professor of Egyptology at the University of Leipsic. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


BUSHIDO: the Soul of Japan. 
An Exposition of Japanese Thought. 
By INAZO NITOBE, PhD, 
Professor in the Imperial University of Kyoto. 


With an Introduction by Wr. Ex.iorr Grirris. Tenth Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edger, 5s, net. 


THE VOYAGEUR, and other Poems. 


By WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND, 

Author of ‘The Habitant,” “Johnnie Courteau,” &c. 
Illustrated by F. S. Coburn, uniform with the earlier works. 
Photogravure Edition, with 16 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure, 
and Ornamental Headpieces, 8vo, quarter-calf, gilt top, in box, 10s. 6d. net. 


Popular Edition, with 2 Coloured Plates, 8 other Full-page Illustrations, 
and Ornamental Headpieces, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 


“In his patois songs he shows himself possessed of the true lyrie gift, of 
humour, of pathos, of keen and sympathetic observation.” —Spectator, 





Send for Descriptive Circular of the above Books, and our New 
Illustrated Announcement List. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
Axpv NEW YORK, 





deal about the mystic brotherhood that they did not know before...... The hero, 
a fashionable West-End doctor, is a singularly lifelike piece of portraiture,” 
—Darly Chronicle 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
** A clever book.”—Times. 
** Ag a literary fact, the volume is a triumph—a supreme triumph.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
** A woman with genius and a passion tells here the story of her life. Itisa 
record which none but the strong may read—throbbing, passionate pages.” 
—Scotsman 


DILYS. by F. E. PENNY, Author of “The Sanyasi.” 


“ Altogether delightful is Dilys.”—Southport Guardian, 

‘In every way a delightful story.”’—Scotsman. 

“‘The colour of the gipsy life, and the character-drawing throughout, are 
excellent, In particular, the two soldier-pensioners are depictel with 
admirable hvwmour and finish.”—Morning Leader. 

“Dilys is one of the most winsome of romantic figures; she might be 
described as a female counterpart of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Kim...... 
Mrs. Penny’s book is pure romance, pretty and picturesque, a clever and 
fascinating story.”—Birmingham Post. 





A THIRD IMPRESSION OF MR. SWINBURNE’S NOVEL, 
LOVE'S CROSS-CURRENTS, has been printed, 


and is now on sale at all Booksellers’, Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
As Revealed in his Writings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Witt Por 
traits and Facsimiles. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


** A vivid and readable book.”—Globe. 

“We have been charmed with the innumerable anecdotes, humorous and 
pathetic stories, and side-lights on Dickens’s character......The stories ar 
refreshingly told.”—Illustrated London News. 


BOOKS BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. 10 vols. 16mo, 


cloth gilt, in case, 2ls.; or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s, 6d, each. Detailed 
List upon application. 


POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MACDONALD. 


crown 8vo, buckram, 12s, 


A THREEFOLD CORD. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HEATHER AND SNOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; post 890, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


LILITH, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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2 vols. 


Edited by Dr. GEoRGE MAcDoNALD 





London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.O - 
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NOW READY 


WITH A FOREWORD 
BY LORD ROSEBERY 


GREAT JAPAN 


A Study in National 


By ALFRED STEAD, Author of “Japan by the Japanese.” 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 500 pp. 


With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 








Efficiency 


A careful appreciation of the great New Empire from an internal 
point of view. The inner life of the Japanese has been carefully 
studied by the author, and a great deal of light has been thrown on 
the domestic side, morality and religion, treatment of women, Sc, 
« Great Japan” is an endearour to show to the world those causes 
which have produced the effects of which all the world is a spectator 


day. = 
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Now Ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalis. 
THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 


(Napoleon II.) A Biography compiled from new sources of information. 
By EDWARD DE WERTHEIMER. With numerous Illustrations, two 
Photogravure Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter, demy 8vo, 21s, net. 
STANDARD.—A singularly interesting book......the outcome of patient 
and long-continued research.” 


JANE AUSTEN'S SAILOR BROTHERS 


Being the Adventures of Sir FRANCIS AUSTEN, G.C.B., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN. 
By J. H. HUBBACK and E.C. HUBBACK. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE 


Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Buonaparte, 1769-1793, With 
Portraits. By OSCAR BROWNING, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE 


Wife of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart., Ambassador from 
Charles II. to the Court of Madrid in 1665. Written by Herself. With 
Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. A New 
Edition, with New Portraits, Illustrations, &. With an Introduction by 
BEATRICE MARSHALL, and a Note upon the Illustrations by ALLAN 
FEA, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


RIFLE & ROMANCE in the INDIAN JUNGLE 
The Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life, with 54 Illustrations 
by the Author, and Reproductions from Photographs. By Captain A. I. R. 
GLASFURD (Indian Army). Demy 8vo, lés. net. 




















THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE 

A new work on Singing and Voice Production. By D. FFRANGCON- 
DAVIES. With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES,—“ Strong artistic views expressed in vigorous words.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* This fine and earnest work.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This remarkable book.” 

MORNING POST,—* Enthusiastically and eloquently written.” 


THE SPIRIT OF ROME 


By VERNON LEK, Author of ‘‘The Enchanted Woods,” ‘ Hortus 
Vite,” &0. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. (Just Published. 


HERETICS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON, Author of “The Napoleon of Notting Hill." 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Third Edition. 











NOVELS 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of “ Derelicts,” “‘ Where Love Is,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 63, [Eighth Thousand, 


who SHORTER, in the SPHERE.—“ A book which has just delighted 


THE FORD 


By A. E, J. LEGGE, Author of ‘Mutineers,” “ Both Great and Small,” 
&. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


8TANDARD,—« An impressive novel......clever and thou ” 
.—** An impressive novel...... ghtful. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The main story......is excellently told.” 


THE LOVE CHILD 


By T. B.CLEGG. Crown 8vo, 6s. A New Novel by a New Writer. 
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CEORCE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


PATRIOTISM. 


An Essay towards a Constructive Theory of Politics, By 
HAKLUYT EGERTON. 


Crown 8vo, 352 pages, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
[Just out. 
IONICA. 


A Volume of Verse. By W. Cory. A New Edition, with 
Biographical Introduction by ArTHUR OC. BENSON. 
Foolsecap 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. net. 
[Nearly ready. 


THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Preface and 
Explanatory Notes, by Professor GILBERT Murray, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 
[Nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BECAUSE OF JOCK. 


By E. L. HAVERBFIELD, Author of “The Sow’s Ear,” &e. 
[Just out. 


THE MAKING OF MICHAEL. 


By Mrs, FRED REYNOLDS, Author of “ A Quaker Wooing.” 
[Nearly ready. 


THE BRIDE OF A DAY. 


By R. B. and DororHeA TOWNSHEND, Author of “The Life 
of the Great Earl of Cork,” &c. [ October. 


VENETIAN SERMONS: 
On Incidents depicted in St. Mark’s, Venice, &c. 
By ALEXANDER Rosertson, D.D., Author of “ The Bible of 
St. Mark,’ &c. With 63 Illustrations from St. Mark’s and 
other Venetian subjects. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ November. 





THE 


“LIBRARY EDITION” OF RUSKIN 


Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts, by 


E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 
This, the only complete Edition, 


contains about SO different Works 
in 36 VOLUMES, illustrated with 
1,800 PLATES and WOODCUTS 
in addition to over 100 other 
DRAWINGS by Mr. RUSKIN NOT 
HITHERTO REPRODUCED. 


Issued in chronological order at intervals of about 
one volume per month. 
LIMITED ISSUE. Sold only in Sets, 
Large medium 8vo (9} by 64), Holliston cloth, uncut edges. 
18 Volumes Now Ready, 25s. each net. 
Volume XIX, 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR, The Cestus 


of Aglaia, and other Lectures on Art and Litera- 

ture, 1860-1870. 552 pages, with 27 Plates and 3 Fac- 

similes of MSS, [Neat week. 
Volume XX. 


LECTURES ON ART; ARATRA PENTE- 


LICI, and the Catalogues of the “Ruskin Art Col- 
lection,” Oxford, 1870. About 650 pages, with about 
50 Plates and 2 Facsimiles. [Worember. 


Much of the matter in these two volumes consists of Lectures 
delivered by the Author but hitherto unpublished. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ROMAN ROADS IN 


BRITAIN. By Tuomas Coprineron, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.8. With numerous 
Maps, Second Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: 
The Historical Development of the Qur’an. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Sext, D.D., M.B.A.8. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE ORIGINAL SOURCES OF THE 


QUR’AN. By the Rev. W. Sr. Cram Tispaty, M.A., D.D. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK 





OF GENESIS. By the Rev. H. A. Repratu, D.Litt., M.A. Small post 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
SOME TYPES OF DEVOTIONAL LIFE IN 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. Cuarrtes Bopineron, Canon and Precentor of Lichfield 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF UNBELIEF. 


A Message to Men on Land and Sea. By Innes B. Wanz, M.A. Small 


post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP : its Origin and Evolu- 
tion. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of Charlemagne. By 
Monsignore Ducuesne. Translated by M. L. McCuiure from the Third 
Edition of ‘‘Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second English Edition, 
Revised, with considerable Additions by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth 


boards, 10s 


AN APPEAL TO THE FIRST SIX 


CENTURIES. Containing an Address on Variations in Doctrine and 
Practice, a Report of a Deputation to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 


Two Treatises by Bishop Costn on the ‘‘ Catholic Religion of the Realm 
of England.” Edited by Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


“THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT 


SEEN.” I, From Nature. Il. From Revelation. By J. A, FLEMING, 
D.Se., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 


‘‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED 
WITH CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Wituum 
Lerroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Reviews of Some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By Henry 
Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late Prof. 
Huxley, F.R.S. By Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Medium 
8vo, paper cover, 6d, 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By Joun Kes.e. 
Printed in Red and Black. Royal 16mo, paste grain roan, Is. 6d. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY 
LIVING. By Jeremy Tartor, D.D. Printed in Red and Black. Royal 
16mo, paste grain roan, ls. 6d. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY 
DYING. By Jeremy Taytor, D.D. Printed in Red and Black. Royal 
16mo, paste grain roan, ls. 6d. 





Cheap Reissue of 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF 


ART HISTORY OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


Edited by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and Professor ROGER SMITH, 
F.R.LB.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 3s, 6d. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES NOW READY, 
ARCHITECTURE : CLASSIC AND EARLY CHRISTIAN. 


By Professor T. Roger Smiru and Joun Starter, B.A, 
ARCHITECTURE: GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE, By Pro- 
fessor T. RoGER SmitH aud Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
SCULPTURE : GOTHIC, RENAISSANCE, AND MODERN. 
By Leaver Scorr. 
PAINTING : ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. By H. J. Wiimor 
Buxton, M.A., and 8. R. KoEuLer, 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By G. R. 
REDGRAVE. 


PAINTING: CLASSIC AND ITALIAN. By Sir Epwarp J, 
Pornter, P.R.A., and Percy R. Heap, B.A. 


PAINTING: GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH. By H. J. 


Wixmor Buxtoy, M.A., and Sir Epwarp J. Pornter, P.R.A. 
IN PREPARATION, 


PAINTING: SPANISH AND FRENCH. By Gerarp SmiTa. 


SCULPTURE : EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, AND 
BOMAN. By Greorce Reprorp, F.R.C.S. 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET, 


The “R.T.S.” LIST. 


“A BEAUTIFUL BUNYAN.” 25S. net 
Lord Macaulay said :—‘ This work is indeed 
pieces of antobicntghky in the world.” one of the most remarkable 
Just Ready, AN EDITION DE LUXE, 
Limited to 150 Copies (numbered) 
Large fcap. quarto (74 in. by 9$ in.), 252 pages, printed on Hand. : 
ands ilk top, 25s. net. tnade Paper, 


BUNYAN’S GRACE ABOUNDING 
TO THE CHIEF OF SINNERS. 


JOHN BUNYAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


With 15 Permanent Bromide Photographs from Original p 
by HAROLD COPPING. a 


The Text of the work has been thoroughly revised from the eighth editi 
That edition was registered less than three months prior to the death of the 
author, — eae — his Pm latest ee A carefully compiled 
bibliography of the earlier editions is inclu and a marginal 
been specially prepared for this edition. , . Summary hag 

Mr. Harold Copping, so eminently successful in portraying th 4 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ has been quite as aueweettal - ne 
the mind of the modern reader vivid realisations of Bunyan’s meaning i 
“« Grace Abounding.”’ sim 

















New Series of Devotional Commentaries, 
FIRST EDITIONS EXHAUSTED. SECOND EDITIONS NOW READY 
By the BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


The Second Epistle to Timothy. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 


The Bishop says he “has taken up this heart-moving Epistle with the si 
intention of expounding it after the manner of a Bible Reading, oie 
literary criticism or inquiry, but in quest of divine passages for heart and 


By Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


The Epistie to the Philippians, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
Mr. Meyer says :—‘‘It seems to me, if I may be allowed to say so, that this. 
book, more completely than any single one besides, contains the essence of the 
messages with which [ have been entrusted.” 


By Rev. Dr. J. ELDER CUMMING, 


The Psalms! tneie spiniruat teacninc. 


Vol. Ly Psatms 1.-XLi.3 Vol. IL, Psalms XLIL-LXXXIX, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, [Just ready, 


JOSEPH HOCKINQG’S 
NEW STORY. Just Ready, 3s, 6d. 
With 15 Page Pictures by ADOLF THIEDE, 


THE CHARIOTS 
OF THE LORD. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING, 
Author of “ All Men are Liars,” “The Scarlet Woman,” &e, 





The STanDARD says :—‘‘ Mr. Joseph Hocking has never done anything finer 
than ‘The Chariots of the Lord.’ He has taken hold of a striking theme, 
from which many writers have shrunk, although all of them have admitted 
its magnificent possibilities, and he has welded out of it a story that is. 
instinct with life and vigour, and, among the many novels of the present 
season, ought to stand very high.” 


“MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOXS,” 
JUST READY.—%s., cloth gilt. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 

The Twenty-seventh Volume of THE BOY’S OWN PAPER, 

843 pages, with 12 Coloured Plates, and a profusion of other Pictures. The 
Annual contains long Stories by Dr. GORDON STABLES, RN., G 
MANVILLE FENN, J. MACDONALD OXLEY, SKELTON KUPPORD, 
J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, JOHN LEA, FRANK CURZON BRIITEN, 
M.A., ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, and dozens of shorter Tales by well- 
known writers for Boys. The Annual also contains hundreds of eye- 
opening, mind-forming, idle-hands-employing, helpful papers such as will 
attract and elevate the readers. 


JUST READY.—8s., cloth gilt. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 

The Twenty-sizth Volume of THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 

848 pages, profusely Illustrated. The Annual contains long Stories by 
Mrs. VAIZEY, GEORGE CASTELLAINE, C. E. C. WEIGALL, and 
EGLANION THORNE; eighteen shorter Tales by well-known writers; 
and some scores of Papers on Music, Painting, Dress, Household Economy, 
Needlework, Gardening, Cooking, Croquet, Photography, and other Indoor 
and Outdoor Employments, Medical and Legal Papers, Hints for Literary 
Girls, In the Twilight Side by Side, The Girl’s Own Guild of Sympathy, 
and a great variety of other helpful Papers for sensible girls. 
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Notice—With this week’s “ SPECTATOR ” 
Lirsrary SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— —>---—- 

HE event of the week is not diplomatic but journalistic. 
We refer to the very interesting account given in Wednes- 
day’s Times of an article in the Novoe Vremya which suggests 
that all the Powers interested in the Far East—Russia, France, 
Germany, and the United States—should subscribe to the pro- 
visions of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty respecting the mainte- 
nance of the status quo in China, and that the affairs of Central 
Asia should become the subject of mutual guarantee between 
Great Britain and Russia. The Times correspondent adds 
the important information that he believes that the Novoe 
Vremya, though it does not generally represent the views 
of the Russian Foreign Office, does so on the present 
occasion. The well-known Anglophobe character of the 
journal in question further increases the significance of the 
article. It should be noted also that the Novoe Vremya 
dismisses as impracticable the alternative of an anti-British 
coalition to be formed between Germany, France, and Russia. 
We have dealt elsewhere with the possibilities of an under- 
standing with Russia, but may say here that the Novoe Vremya 

article indicates a distinct movement in that direction. 


is issued, gratis, a 








We notice with satisfaction the comments of the Temps of 
Wednesday on the suggested Anglo-Russian rapprochement. 
As the Temps observes, the importance of newspaper articles 
must not be exaggerated, but the remarkable development of 
this movement in the last week cannot be overlooked. “By 
discussing the question in all its bearings the journalists have 
succeeded in discovering common ground on which an Anglo- 
Russian understanding might be effected.” They have thus 
done valuable work in promoting the resumption of friendly 
relations between the two Great Powers attached to France, 

“who now seem to be on the point of substituting a policy of 
trust and frankness for a policy of misunderstanding and 
suspicion, which might profit other Powers but not themselves. e 
As the Spectator for years past has insisted on the need of 
establishing a good understanding with Russia, we may be 
pardoned for appropriating some share of this tribute to the 
pacific influence exercised by journalism. 


The Petit Parisien published on Wednesday an interview 
between its special correspondent and Prince Biilow, in which 


of confidence between France and Germany devolves upon 
the Press of the two nations.” The Chancellor's wishes will, 
of course, be shared by all, but we cannot help a mild surprise 
at the German method of conciliating neighbours. To begin 
with bullying and end with petting may be a conceivable sort 
of diplomacy, but in the case of a nation with high spirit and 
a long memory we should have thought it had small chances of 
success. 


Prince Bilow also unburdened himself to M. George 
Villiers, of the Temps, on the subject of Anglo-German 
relations. He repudiated as absurd the notion that there 
existed an arriére-pensée in Germany, tending to induce France 
to side with Germany against England, and to involve France 
in aconflict alleged to be inevitable. He did not believe in this 
war, and thought it stupidity to announce it as inevitable. 
Germany and England would do too much damage to each 
other, and the Governments of London and Berlin had too 
keen a sense of their responsibility to allow themselves to be 
influenced by Press polemics. The rdle of France was clear,— 
that of helping to dissipate those prejudices between the 
English and Germans which he was certain would be 
dissipated sooner or later. He deprecated any resentment on 
the part of France at the friendly relations between Germany 
and Russia. “A double system of alliances, both of which 
are pacific, secures the equilibrium of Europe. To these 
alliances friendships can and must be added, only the Franco- 
Italian rapprochement must not be given an anti-German 
character, and the Russo-German rapprochement must not be 
given an anti-French character.’ In conclusion, Prince 
Biilow declared that he had spoken freely, as frankness was, 
in his opinion, the best policy. The origin of the difference 
with France was “the just dissatisfaction of Germany at seeing 
herself left systematically on one side, the impossibility of 
tolerating the proclamation of her isolation.” He hoped the 
present détente would be the prelude of reciprocal confidence. 
Germany would willingly adopt that attitude as soon as she 
was sure that nobody in Paris thought any longer of isolating 
her. Prince Biilow’s statement is unimpeachable in tone and 
manner, but his bland optimism would be more convincing if 
it could be dissociated from the incidents of the last few 
months. 


The response to Prince Biilow’s overtures has been 
immediate and unanimous, but hardly that expected by the 
German Chancellor. The French Press ‘has almost with a 
single voice told him that it will neither be intimidated 
nor cajoled. We do not, however, desire to dwell upon the 
storm of indignation that has broken out in Paris, for such 
incidents do not make for peace, and we are most anxious 
that nothing shall be said or done to interfere with the sense 
of tranquillity which, we trust, is now settling down on the 
world. We must, however, point out how dangerous, as well 
as how foolish, is the most recent phase of German diplomacy. 
If Germany really wants to maintain friendly relations, let 
her statesmen and her newspapers keep silent as regards France. 
Cannot they understand that to use such language as Prince 
Donnermarek used in Paris only some eight or nine weeks ago, 








coupled with Prince Biilow’s latest overtures, is almost-more 
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than a proud nation can endure? These volatile transitions 
from brutality to bonhomie inspire, besides, a sense that 
German policy is adrift. 


There are no signs of any détente in the Austro-Hungarian 
crisis. The resolution passed by the Liberal party at Buda- 
pest on Monday, and the Conference of Coalition groups held 
on the following day, show that Hungarian political opinion is 


unanimous (1) in condemning as unconstitutional the King’s: 


action in allowing his ultimatum to be published without 
countersignature, and. (2) in rejecting a revision of the 1867 
Compact which would emancipate Croatia and Slavonia from 
their economic tutelage. It is in this insistence on unilateral 
revision, and so on the economic independence of Hungary, 
that, as the Viennese correspondent of the Times points out, 
the real danger of Hungary’s position resides, inasmuch as it 
plays into the hands of the powerful Austrian Clerical party, 
who, through their spokesman, the notorious Dr. Lueger, 
advocate the emancipation of the non-Magyar races in 
Hungary by the means of universal suffrage. Dr. Lueger’s 
speech, delivered in the Reichsrath on Tuesday, is, according 
to the 7imes correspondent, no mere truculent ebullition of 
personal feeling. It fairly represents the sentiments of the 
Austrian masses, who are dissatisfied with the financial 
relations between the two sections of the Empire, as well as 
of influential personages and of the Austrian clergy, “which 
calculates, not without reason, that with universal suffrage in 
Austria the Magyarophobe Clerical Anti-Semites would sweep 
the country.” 


The significance of Dr. Lueger’s speech is emphasised by 
what happened in the Austrian Reichsrath on Wednesday, 
when Baron Morsey, the leader of the Catholic Centre, 
delivered a speech in favour of suffrage reform in Austria. 
Austria, he insisted, must have a clearer relationship with 
Hungary, and something better than impotent and useless 
Delegations for the settlement of common affairs. Their 
relationship must be thoroughly revised; but, first of all, 
electoral reform must remove unrest and conflict from the 
Austrian Parliament. The Crown, he concluded, must not 
be exposed to the odium of having denied electoral rights to 
the non-Magyar races in Hungary who yearn for freedom. 
These were the real pillars of Imperial community. To yield 
to the demand of the Magyars as regards the military words 
of command would put the foot of the King of Hungary on 
the necks of the subject populations. This speech, with its 
attempt to incite the non-Magyar populations, is most 
menacing, and shows how very far things have travelled in 
the Dual Kingdom. The attitude of the Emperor is still 
uncertain, but it is rumoured that he has decided on carrying 
out the policy of universal suffrage. 


The deadlock between the Porte and the Powers over the 
financial control of Macedonia continues. The Financial 
Agents, whom the Porte stubbornly refuses to recognise, have 
now arrived at Salonika, and will, it is said, having formed 
themselves, with the Civil Agents of Austria and Russia, into 
a Board of Financial Control, summon Hilmi Pasha, the 
Turkish Inspector-General, to take the chair. As the Porte 
will not authorise Hilmi to accept this invitation, his refusal 
will leave the Powers no alternative between abandoning their 
scheme or coercing the Porte. As the Times correspondent 
at Constantinople puts it, the Powers have committed them- 
selves too deeply for them to turn back without complete 
loss of prestige; but, unfortunately, none of them is anxious 
to take the initiative, and of the six Governments concerned 
only two—England and Italy—are in reality anxious to see 
the scheme of international financial control rendered effective. 
If this view be correct, as there is unfortunately good reason 
to believe, the breakdown of the scheme and the recrudescence 
of disorder are inevitable. The international gendarmerie 
have at best only proved partially efficient in controlling the 
Turks. Thus within the last few days Mr. Noel Buxton, 
M.P., has reported a massacre of villagers at Konopnitea, in 
the district of one of the Austrian gendarmerie officers, and 
not far from Uskub, their headquarters. 


The German Press has reproduced this week from the 
Hanseatic Press Bureau an extraordinary tale of a Boer plot 
to join. the native rebels and seize German South-West Africa. 
A certain Andries De Wet, a nephew of General De Wet, is 











said to be the ringleader—a report since denied—and several 
others are stated to have been seized in Windhoek, along witha 
quantity of arms and ammunition. The arrangements with the 
natives are reported to have been fully made, and both Hereros 
and Bastards were to have joined in the conspiracy. The story 
is so like the usual “ secret police” find of Continental papers 
that it is difficult to believe that there is any truth in it, 
though the desire for a Republic of their own still lives in the 
hearts of many Boers, and the wilder spirits may have von. 
ceived a second Great Trek involving a raid on German terri. 
tory. We notice that the German papers declare that the 
conspirators are “ National Scouts ” who fought on the British 
side during the war, and this piece of detail does not increase 
our confidence in the truth of the tale. The “National 
Scouts ” were a respectable class of men, and the respectable 
Boer does not dream of native alliances. If there ig any sub. 
stance in the rumour, the conspirators are more likely to be 
those bush-veld Boers, many of them with native blood in 
their veins, who for the past ten years have been trekking 
into Damaraland and Angola. 


Lord Curzon was the guest of the United Services Club at 
Simla yesterday week, and delivered an interesting speech. 
Disclaiming any desire to discuss controversial topics, 
Lord Curzon freely acknowledged the assistance he had 
received from members of “ the highest-minded public services 
existing in the world.” The relations between the local and 
Imperial Governments had never been so free from friction as 
at the present time, a result partly due to recent surpluses, 
but also to the desire of the Imperial Government to avoid 
petty overruling. The secret of success in the Indian services, 
he added, consisted in a man’s character and ability. These 
were the pivot and fulcrum of our rule, and as long as England 
sent out the pick of her youth India was safe. He vindicated 
the creation of the Frontier Province by the results of that 
measure, which had conduced to peace, economy, and the swift 
despatch of business. In conclusion, Lord Curzon said that 
India was in some respects a hard taskmistress. She took toll 
of health, spirits,and endurance. But the occasional depression 
engendered by these and other drawbacks was not the real 
sentiment of the Indian service. “ We feel we shall never have 
such a life again, so crowded with opportunity, instinct with 
duty, and touched with romance. We forget rebuffs and are 
indifferent to slander and pain. We remember only the noble 
cause for which we have worked together.” Lord Curzon, 
whose health, we are glad to learn, has greatly improved of 
late, has now arranged to remain in India to welcome the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and to meet his successor, 
Lord Minto. It isa relief to learn that Lord Curzon is to be 
acquitted of the responsibility for the publication of the corre- 
spondence between Lord Kitchener and himself. 


The New York correspondent of the Times sends a gloomy 
account. of the state of politics in Cuba. Telegraphing on 
Wednesday, he states that General Jose Miguel Gomez, 
Governor of the Santa Clara province, who was until a few 
days ago the chosen Liberal candidate for the Presidency of 
Cuba, has arrived in New York, and will appeal to Mr. 
Roosevelt to intervene for the purpose of securing a fair 
election. It is alleged that President Palma’s party has been 
removing regularly elected Liberal office-holders, and that the 
Liberals have retorted by violence and have been collecting 
dynamite and bombs. If these reports be true, the peculiar 
relations which exist between the United States and Cuba 
would certainly afford the President an opportunity for making 
good the warning which he recently addressed to all the Latin- 
American Republics. 


The speech delivered by Mr. Gerald Balfour at Leeds on 
Thursday is considered by the Times toindicate that the Govern- 
ment have decided not to dissolve Parliament this autumn. 
Certainly his words point to this conclusion, and still more 
the fact that he dwelt at length on the Government’s Redis- 
tribution scheme. We confess, however, to being unable to 
take these proposals seriously. When the Ministry refused to do 
their duty in this respect last Session, it was obvious that their 
Redistribution Bill was merely meant for the shop-window, and 
not to be carried into law. No sane person can believe that they 
will be able to pass a Redistribution Bill next Session, though 
they might have done so last Session had they introduced it 
in February. The Bill will merely be brought.in in order to 
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Members something to talk about at the General 
Blection. We confess that, as Unionists who desire to see 
electoral justice done to tne United Kingdom, the insincerity 
of the Government's action in regard to this most serious 
problem fills us with indignation, nay, disgust. If we are 
accused of speaking too harshly, we are ready to stand or fall 

yesults. No doubt if next Session a bond-fide Redistribu- 
tion Bill becomes law, we shall stand convicted of gross 
injustice to the Ministry. If such a Bill is not passed, our 
accusation of insincerity will be justified. 


On Thursday Mr. Arnold-Forster, in speaking at the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the new barracks at Norwich, 

inted out how good was the pay of the private soldier. A 
lad of twenty in the Army draws in pay, keep, clothing, and 
housing what is equivalent to 34s.a week. It was strange that 
in these circumstances they did not get a better class of 
recruit, We agree; but we believe that the explanation is to 
be found in the fact that the amount the soldier earns has 
never been properly brought home to “the man in the street.” 
And there is only one way in which to bring it home to him, 
and that is to pay the soldier in money, and then let him find 
his own clothes and buy his own food, as is done in the Navy. 
If the soldier’s pay could be announced to be 30s. a week and 
“find himself,” we believe that the effect on recruiting would 
be immediate. There would be no more difficulty in insisting 
that the soldier should provide himself with a properly made 
uniform than there is in the case of the sailor. The soldier, 
again, could feed himself, just as does the sailor, from a 
barrack restaurant. India is sometimes quoted as a difii- 
culty, but we believe that even there this obstacle to letting 
the soldier “ find himself” could be got over. 


Sir James Crichton-Browne, who delivered the inaugural 
address at the reopening of the Medical School at Charing Cross 
Hospital on Monday, took for his text the general inefficiency 
and physical deterioration of the nation. Many of our public 
institutions were inefficient; our educational machinery was 
inefficient; so too were our economic system, our municipal 
administration, and our Army. One almost expected to hear 
the speaker add, in the words of Mark Twain: “I myself am 
not feeling very well.” But while contending that inefficiency 
was widespread and disastrous in its effects, he found some 
small consolation in the undoubted fact that it was at length 
recognised, and that in many directions measures to ensure 
efficiency were being adopted. The results of the war in the 
Far East evidently inspired him with mingled feelings. They 
all had regarded with admiration the wonderful efficiency of 
the Japanese, but if biological inquiries proved that their brain 
structure was not inferior to our own, and if the Chinese brain 
was found to participate in the characteristics of the Japanese, 
then the “ yellow peril” was not a mere bogey, but in some 
form or other a possible contingency. Sir James Crichton- 
Browne has always been inclined to luxuriate in these pessi- 
nistic ebullitions, and no doubt serves a useful purpose as an 
antidote to national complacency, like the skeleton at Egyptian 
feasts. A more valuable contribution to the comprehension 
of our allies, however, will be found in the remarkable letter 
of Dr. Awdry, the Bishop of Tokio, in Monday’s Times. 


The Church Congress began its meetings at Weymouth on 
Tuesday. The Bishop of London, who was one of the 
preachers of the three inaugural sermons, though he showed 
his personal sympathies for High Church doctrine, showed 
also that he understands that a wide comprehension is part of 
the law of being of the English Church. Nay, more, we 
should gather from h’s sermon that he does not merely 
desire comprehension as a matter of convenience, but 
realises that it is her chief glory. His practical advice 
to the Church at the present moment, which was as 
follows, has our full sympathy:—‘ Now, what I would 
suggest to the Church at large is this—To attempt to alter 
nothing in its formulas or rubrics, but to draw out of the 
heart of the Church that large-hearted tolerance with one 
another which shall enable us to live and work together. If 
once we grasp and admit that there are these two renderings 
which can conscientiously be given to the message of the 
Church of England, while the substance of that message 
remains the same, all ground of bitterness would be taken 
away.” With the appeal to the sons and daughters of the 
“Catholic, Free, Scriptural, and Historio Ohurch of England” 





to enter more and more upon their goodly heritage we also 
find ourselves in sympathy. The continued existence of the 
Church of England as a spiritual institution is worth many 
and great sacrifices. 


The Presidential address was delivered as usual by the 
Bishop in whose diocese the Congress is held, and therefore 
this year by the Bishop of Salisbury. Wise and sound were 
the words in which the Bishop, while urging the duty of making 
the English Church “ its best self,” warned her sons against 
arrogating to themselves any spiritual monopoly. “We must 
make no claim to be the sole possessors of grace and truth. 
To do so would be a piece of unreason as well as a breach of 
charity. Nor ought we to be satisfied with the position 
we have already reached, or to think that no reform is needed 
within or without. To do so would be to forget the state of 
probation in which we live, and the impossibility of anything 
like complete or perfect Church life without greater freedom 
of communication between all parts of. the organism than 
at present exists. Until that closer communion is reached 
every part will need reform.” But, though they were to feel 
this, he also bade his hearers remember that the English 
Church, even as it is at present constituted, is “God’s chief 
instrument,” and that they should therefore devote to it 
their best powers. These words, if considered hastily, may 
perhaps seem arrogant, but we must not forget that 
no really great work is done in the world by any body 
of men which is not inspired by a similar belief. What the 
Bishop had to say as to the introduction of new prayers 
and festivals was thoroughly moderate and reasonable. 
That belongs to the clergyman in no case, and only subject to 
limitations in the case of the Bishop. The Bishop ended his 
address with a plea for the establishment of an Assembly for 
the Church in which the advice and experience of devout 
laymen might strengthen, and if need be check, the resolutions 
of the Bishops and clergy. Into this difficult question we 
cannot enter at length, and will only say generally that at 
the present moment we are more inclined to trust to an 
exercise of episcopal authority to check the disorders in 
the Church. 


Some interesting papers were read on the subject of 
“Christianity and Wealth” at the evening meeting on Tues- 
day. Sir Henry Bemrose, who dealt with the acquisition of 
wealth, pointed out that, in spite of apparent inconsistencies 
which could be reconciled when the context was properly con- 
sidered, our Lord’s teaching recognised the acquisition and 
ownership of property, while insisting on its responsibilities 
and perils, the importance of its right use, and the terrible 
penalties of its misuse. The feverish pursuit of money which 
possessed all grades of modern society was a grave problem 
for the State and for the Church, and while the former 
might do something by legislation, religion alone could 
reach the roots of the evil. Mr. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., 
taking for his subject “The Use of Wealth,” discussed the 
multiplied responsibilities of the rich man who acted on 
Bacon’s maxim: “ Riches are for spending, and spending for 
honour and good actions.” In his own view, a man who was 
able to help largely did more good in the end by taking hold 
of a big undertaking and “seeing it through” than by 
frittering away an equal sum of money in satisfying a 
multitude of appeals. 


Canon J. CO. Wright described and commended the service 
which patrons, founders, and benefactors could render the 
State by providing a shelter under which intellect could 
develop. The message of the Church to men of wealth should 
be to insist on its high dignity and obligations. It must 
preach stewardship and claim that money was sacred, because 
it had been proved to be one of God’s instruments in the world. 
Lastly, Mr. C. R. Buxton, in his paper on “ Luxury and its 
Effects,” while ready to include under necessaries beautiful 
objects which had an educational value, insisted on the social 
injury, the distrust, and the discontent that were wrought 
by luxury, the most disastrous effect of which was that it 
encouraged and stereotyped the division of classes. He 
observed, in conclusion, that the Church was all the more 
responsible seeing that the majority of those who offended in 
this way were members of the Anglican Church. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIA AND BRITAIN. 


WwW: are glad to see that the proposal for placing our 

relations with Russia on a more satisfactory basis 
seems to be getting better understood by the Russian people 
and by Russian statesmen. The leaders of public opinion 
are beginning to realise that those who desire such an under- 
standing in this country have no aggressive motives, and 
that the last thing they wish to do is to form an alliance 
which shall be antagonistic to any other Power or Powers. 
As we said on a recent occasion, no sane person here 
contemplates anything in the nature of an alliance or 
agreement to do any specific act in co-operation with 
Russia. All we want is a diplomatic clearing up of the 
existing situation, and the placing of our relations with 
the Government of the Czar‘upon an intelligible and 
friendly footing. We do not ask the Russians to join us 
in attacking any other Power, or in checking any other 
Power's ambitions, for the very good and sufficient 
reason’ that we entertain no such projects, and would 
not listen to them even if proposed by Russia. We 
merely desire that Russia and Britain shall understand 
each. other, and shall each give up aspirations which 
may lead to antagonism and hostile feeling. 

In order to arrive at such an understanding, let us see 
what things must necessarily be made clear to Russia by us. 
‘To begin with, we must give Russia assurances that we 
have not the slightest intention of making our Alliance 
with Japan a pretext for any great aggressive movement 
in Asia. We must convince her that there is no desire 
on our part either to claim anything approaching to a 
leadership in Asia, or to infringe in any way the rights 
of other Powers in that continent. We are content with 
the status quo, and have no desire to alter it for our 
benefit. All this is so obvious to the ordinary Englishman, 
and so determined is he to avoid fresh Asian adventures 
if he can possibly do so, that he hardly understands 
the necessity of making it clearer than it is ; and doubtless 
our Government tend to share this belief that no proof can 
be wanted of our peaceful aspirations, and of our desire 
to keep the existing situation in Asia unchanged. Our 
Government, however, must not be content with the 
knowledge of their own good intentions. They must 
put themselves in the place of Russia, and realise her 
suspicions of our bona-fides. If they will do that, we 
cannot believe that they will find it impossible to con- 
vince the Russians that we have no aggressive designs, 
and that all we want is to leave things as they are. The 
Alliance with Japan is essentially a policy of insurance, 
not the prospectus of a company trying to enlarge its 
activities. But we must do more than merely assure the 
Russians that we are not going to enter upon any new 
forward policy in Asia. We must show them also that 
we are quite willing to abandon our old suspicions of 
them, and are no longer the Power which forbids them 
to seek access to the open water, or prevents the fulfilment 
of their secular aspirations in regard to Constantinople. 
But, while making it plain to Russia that we have finally 
and frankly abandoned our old policy in respect of Con- 
stantinople and the Levant, we must also take care that 
we make it clear to her that we are not abandoning that 
policy from any sinister design of embarrassing her with 
other Powers. We must not seem to be offering Russia 
what it is not ours to give, or to act in any way the part 
of the mischief-maker. All we should do is to give her 
frank assurances that as far as we are concerned the old 
attitude of forbidding her approach to and control over 
Constantinople is for ever abandoned. 

It may be that Russia will find that, as a matter of fact, 
it has not been Britain who during the past ten or fifteen 
years has thwarted her aspirations in this direction. All we 
can do, and all that we desire to do, is to make it clear once 
and for all that Russia has no longer got to reckon with 
our antagonism. If she finds a sentinel to challenge her 
on the Bosphorus, he will not have been posted there by 
us. No doubt it is possible for Russia to reply: “Thank 
you for nothing!” but, in spite of that, we are con- 
vinced ‘that Russia would greatly prefer to know that 
we have ceased to regard the integrity and independence 
of the Turkish Empire as among the greatest of British 








interests. In other words, if Russia can arrive at an under. 
standing with the rest of the Powers as to the future of the 
Turkish Empire which will not destroy the independence 
of the Balkan States, we shall be glad to acquiesce in such 
an agreement, and shall give no support to any influences 
which may seek to prevent its accomplishment. To repre. 
sent this attitude as an attempt to embroil Russia with her 
neighbours is surely most unreasonable. It would obviously 
be the height of folly for Britain to keep up a fictitious 
anti-Russian policy concerning Constantinople from fear 
of being accused of a desire to make mischief. Yt 
this is in effect what those demand who accuse us of 
Machiavellian designs against Russia in urging the aban. 
donment of our old policy of maintaining the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish Empire at all costs. It 
would be specially foolish of the Spectator to make such 
a pretence, since for the last ten years we have consistently 
advocated an understanding with Russia on the basis of 
abandoning our old policy of blocking the road to Con- 
stantinople. Russia, as we have said, may possibly find 
that her path to Constantinople is barred by forces over 
which we have no control; but at any rate do not let us 
incur the odium of appearing to be the Power which keeps 
her from access to the open water. 

When we have made it clear, first, that we have no 
aggressive intentions in Asia; next, that we have 
abaudvuned our old policy as regards Constantinople; and 
finally, that we have not done so from any desire to make 
mischief, but purely because we realise our mistake, we can 
turn to the question of obtaining from Russia assurances 
as to her policy towards India. Would it not be possible 
for her to give us assurances that she has no wish to 
conquer India, and is perfectly willing to abandon any 
attempt to interfere in Afghanistan? We ourselves 
have always maintained that Russian activity in 
Afghanistan was not really based upon any desire to 
conquer India for itself, but was merely a form of counter- 
attack intended to answer our hostility in the Near 
East. We took the lead in checking Russian projects 
for development in the Near East, and she replied to us 
by threatening India, and causing us the maximum of 
embarrassment on our North-West Frontier. If Russia 
would once make it clear that she had no aggressive 
intentions towards India by altering her policy as regards 
Afghanistan, we might ultimately reach an understanding 
in the matter of Persia and the Persian Gulf. At present it 
is very difficult to get the British Government to consider 
proposals for allowing Russia to reach the open water 
in the Persian Gulf, because any such movement has 
come to be regarded as part of the policy of attacking 
India. We have always urged that Russia’s anxiety 
to reach the Persian Gulf was not primarily due to any 
wish to threaten India, but solely to the natural desire 
to reach the open sea. Hitherto we have preached to deaf 
ears. If, however, Russia were to abandon the menace 
which she now offers on the Indian frontier, we feel sure 
that public opinion here could very soon be brought to 
consent to Russian influence being extended in Persia. 
The main impediment in the way is the fact that Russia 
has inspired the British people with the belief that she is 
only biding her time to invade India. 

We must express once more the belief that if the 
Russian Government and Russian people could clearly 
realise the real nature of our aspirations both in Asia and 
Europe, they would find that there was no obstacle to 
an understanding which would place our relations on a 
friendly footing. The difficulty is to make Russia under- 
stand that we neither are nor desire to be her enemy, and 
that the very last thing which British diplomacy would be 
capable of accomplishing, even’ if it desired to do 80, 
is to manceuvre Russia into a position of enmity with 
her nearest European neighbour. That is a task 
which even a Bismarck would probably fail to accom- 
plish, and it is certainly as much outside the capacity 
as it is outside the desire of any Minister who is 
likely to conduct our foreign relations in the present 
generation. We do not breed diplomatists of that kind in 
Whitehall. 

It must, of course, lie mainly with our Foreign Office to 
enlighten the minds of the Russians as regards our policy. 
The Press, however, may do something, and we trust that 
the attempt will be made. We are convinced that there 
is no essential hostility here to Russia, though there 1s, 
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and always has been, a good deal of dread of her 

the. possible instrument through which the English- 
Be to use Kinglake’s phrase, may lose “his loved 
India.” But even if the task of enlightening the 
Russians as to our true policy is considered to be a 
hopeless one by the Foreign Office, we still trust that 
an attempt will be made to undertake the work. It 
can do no harm to try, and if successful it would assure 
the peace of the world for many years. The first and 
last thing, whatever the Press inspired from Berlin may 
say to the contrary, is to remember that an understanding 
petween Russia and Britain such as we desire is not meant 
to injure, and cannot injure, the just rights or pretensions 
of Germany or any other Power. No doubt, if itis one of 
the just rights of Germany to keep Russia aud England at 
enmity, then Germany would be injured by such an under- 
standing. If, however, it is conceded that Britain does not 
infringe any rights by being friends with other Powers, 
then we claim to be doing nothing immoral or contrary to 
the peace of the world by advocating an understanding 
with Russia. Germany, like every other Power, will benefit 
by a new assurance of international peace. 





A PLEA FOR AN EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


E publish with great satisfaction a letter from a 
W correspondent, Mr. Edward James, who most 
generously and patriotically offers a subscription of £200 
towards carrying out the experiment which Colonel 
Pollock advocated in our columns two weeks ago. Colonel 
Pollock asserts that “a British Militia recruit could be 
trained sufficiently to fight Continental conscripts within 
a period of six months,” and he asks his fellow-country- 
men to enable him to put the matter to the proof bya 
practical experiment. Here are the words of his letter to 
the Spectator of September 23rd :— 

“T would myself undertake to train one hundred recruits and 
produce in six months the following results :—(1) The recruits 
shall be as good at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any 
Regular of the same length of service ; (2) ona tactical exercise 
the recruits shall show themselves tactically more proficient than 
any company selected from any battalion of the Regular Army 
serving in the United Kingdom, provided that the company 
chosen to represent the Regular Army shall not be selected more 
than forty-eight hours before the trial takes place. ..... The 
inclusive cost of training one hundred recruits for six months 
would not exceed £3,500. The Government will not try the 
experiment ; therefore let us hope that some wealthy and public- 
spirited individual may yet feel disposed to do so.” 

This is the experiment in regard to which Mr. James 
offers £200. We sincerely hope that his good example 
may be followed, and we are glad to offer on behalf 
of the proprietor of the Spectator a subscription of £100. 
The £300 thus secured goes only a small way towards 
the £3,500 needed, but it is at any rate a beginning, 
and we can only trust that in the course of the next 
few weeks we may be able to announce that the rest of 
the money has been provided, and that Colonel Pollock 
will be allowed to carry out his experiment. Colonel 
Pollock will of course be solely responsible for the details 
of the scheme and for the method of training. Needless 
to say, he will give his own services gratuitously. He will 
also provide a subaltern to act under him, who has like- 
wise generously consented to act without payment. But 
though Colonel Pollock must be responsible for what is 
done, and must be given a free hand in the matter of the 
training, it will be necessary to have a small organisation 
to manage the funds if they can be raised. What we 
suggest is that every donor of £100 or more should 

a member of a Committee formed to work the 
scheme, and to see that the money is applied to 
the purposes for which it is raised. Members of such 
a Committee will not, of course, incur any liability 
beyond their subscriptions, nor will they be responsible 
for the way in which the experiment is carried 
out. All they will do will be to give Colonel Pollock 
the chance of fulfilling his plucky offer,—an offer 
which will clearly entail a very great deal of hard 
work and anxiety. If he fails to do what he says he 
can do, the failure will be his, not the Committee’s. 
We may add that it will not be necessary for donors 
to sit on the Committee if for any reason they are 
unable to spare time for such a purpose. We merely 
suggest that donors of £100 and over should, when con- 





‘venient to them, form the Committee, and supervise the 


financial side of the experiment. It would be well, too, 
that the Committee should have power to add to their 
number persons who, though unable to give so large a 
subscription as £100, may be able and willing to devote 
time and expert knowledge to the object in view. For 
ourselves, we will, as we have said before, do all we can to 
further the experiment. We will endeavour to collect the 
money, will form the Committee, and will publish from 
time to time accounts of the work as it proceeds. That 
is all that a newspaper can do in the matter, for we make’ 
no pretensions to being able to superintend a course of 
military training in detail. Our function will be to bring 
together those who are willing to give Colonel Pollock the 
chance to try his experiment and to bear a portion of the 
expense. 


We must offer a word or two in explanation of our. 
reasons for attaching so much importance to Colonel 
Pollock’s proposal, and of our desire that his experiment. 
should be tried. We believe that, if successful, it will do 
a great deal towards solving the problem of “ the Army 
that we need,” and especially in the direction of the 
maintenance and development of the Militia. We hold 
that the Militia is an essential part of the military forces 
of the nation, and that unless it can be maintained and 
developed we shall be in danger of falling into a condi- 
tion the outcome of which will be either some form of 
conscription or else military decrepitude. The Militia 
throughout our past history has always come to the aid of 
the nation when it has been in peril. It did so at Waterloo, 
during the Crimea, and five years ago at the crisis of the 
Boer War, and we believe that it is capable of rendering 
equally good service in the future. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, owing to the continual neglect of the War Office, the 
Militia is a diminishing force; and the attack made upon 
it by the present Secretary of State for War has, we 
fear, tended to accelerate its depletion. In our opinion, 
instead. of getting rid of the Militia altogether, as 
the present Government, through the mouth of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, tell us they desire to do, we ought 
very largely to increase its numbers, provide it with a 
strong Reserve, and generally develop and reorganise the 
force. But if the Militia is to be developed and 
reorganised, it is necessary never to forget that it is a 
semi-civilian force, and that nothing which aims at con- 
verting the Militiaman into a short-service Regular will be 
of any avail. The Militiaman must continue in the future 
what he has been in. the past, a civilian who has been 
trained to arms, and on whose services the Government 
can count in time of need, but who, nevertheless, remains 
in essentials and during peace-time a civilian as much 
as does the Yeoman or the Volunteer.. The problem, 
therefore, is to get-a man who is trained to arms and is 
an efficient infantry soldier, and who yet does not give up 
so much of his time to soldiering as will prevent him from 
pursuing ordinary civil employment. Clearly the easiest 
way to provide for these conditions is to give the 
Militiaman a thorough training in military duties, and 
then to make so small a claim upon his time that his 
work in civil life will not be appreciably hindered. For 
example, it would obviously greatly facilitate the raising 
of a Militia Force if we could feel sure that a man who 
received six months’ recruit training might be so thoroughly 
trained in that time that he would be able to remain 
efficient, even though afterwards he only received ten 
days’ training in camp each year. We do not hesitate 
to assert that six months’ recruit training, and ten 
days’ camp a year, say, for a period of five years, and 
afterwards five years in the Reserve with, say, two hours 
at the ranges on ten Saturday afternoons in the year, 
during the whole ten years, would be conditions under 
which a force of a hundred and fifty thousand men could 
easily be raised. During the recruit training we would 
pay the men at the ordinary Regular rate, during the 
ten days in camp at Yeomanry pay—that is, 5s. a day— 
and 5s. a day for each of his ten Saturdays at the ranges. 
It is evident, however, that the possibility of offering 
such terms as these depends upon whether a Militia 
recruit can be turned into an efficient infantry soldier, 
as Colonel Pollock alleges, by six months’ special 
training. If he can, then it seems to us that the 
problem of the Militia will be solved. It is, then, as we 
have said, because we attach so much importance to the 
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maintenance of the Militia that we are so anxious to have 
the experiment tried. It may be, of course, that Colonel 
Pollock, though with the best intentions, will not be able 
to achieve his aim. But even if he fails we shall 
not consider the matter decided. It is one of too great 
importance to depend upon the skill of one man, no matter 
how enterprising and patriotic. If, however, Colonel 
Pollock does succeed, then wa may feel that we are on 
safe ground in advocating the development of the Militia 
on lines similar to those roughly sketched above. 

It should be noted how very greatly the plan of 
a longer initial training than at present, coupled with 
a much shorter yearly training, would facilitate 
recruiting. A boy at eighteen years has not in most 
cases settled to work, and he can, therefore, go 
through a six months’ recruit training without injury 
to his prospects of good civil employment. Where 
membership of the Militia interferes with civil employ- 
ment is in the annual month’s training. The employer 
is frightened at the prospect of having to part 
with the employé’s services for a month in every 
year, and a month chosen not by him, but by the 
military authorities. But though parting with a man’s 
services for a month may be an impossibility, losing 
them for a week or ten days may only be an inconvenience. 
The prudent parent, therefore, who now advises his son 
against joining the Militia would have very much less 
reason to do so under the system of long recruit training 
and short annual training. The boy would indeed have 
his prospects improved, not injured. The six months’ 
good feeding and careful physical training is likely at the 
age of eighteen to improve his physique and general 
activity very greatly, and, as we have said, there is no 
reason why a boy who desires to go into the Militia should 
not postpone getting regular employment till his training 
is over. It is very seldom that a boy gets a permanent 
job when he is under nineteen. 

But though we ourselves are inclined to believe that the 
success of Colonel Pollock’s experiment would greatly help 
the Militia in this way, we must point out that no one by 
supporting that experiment will be in the least committed 
to any particular scheme of military reform. We are well 
aware that many friends of the Militia would condemn the 
suggestions we have made. Such persons, however, need 
not for that reason refuse to help Colonel Pollock’s experi- 
ment if they approve of it on other grounds. For all 
we know, Colonel Pollock himself may disapprove of the 
Militia scheme we have sketched. All that he himself is 
committed to, and all that subscribers would be com- 
mitted to, is an experiment intended to show that if a 
proper system of individual training is adopted, a 
thoroughly efficient infantry soldier can be produced 
in six months. Since no one is likely to advocate 
only six months’ training for the Regular soldier, the 
matter is necessarily one that primarily concerns those 
who are interested in the Auxiliaries. We would there- 
fore specially direct our appeal to those who are interested 
in the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, and those of the 
general public who are determined that the nation shall 
at last get “the Army that we need,” and get it without 
resort to compulsory military training or to the fantastic 
schemes of Army reform for which Mr. Arnold-Forster is 
responsible. We only need some thirty-two men to give 
£100 each, and the experiment can be tried. If it fails, 
as of course it may, no great harm will have been done. 
If it succeeds, we shall have established a fact of immense 
practical importance, and one which will prove a sure 
foundation for the Militia portion of “the Army that we 
need.” 

It only remains to add that we shall be delighted 
to receive subscriptions, however small, and that they 
should be addressed to the editor of the Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. Cheques 
should be crossed “‘ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 





THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND THE 
CONDUCT OF TRADE. 


N his interesting and useful article in the current 
number of the National Review on “The Clergy and 
Commercial Morality’ Mr. James Adderley, as it seems 
to us, deals almost too patiently with those who have 
censured the Bishops for the line which they took in 











Convocation last summer on the morals of 't aa 
be remembered that, on the motion of the ‘Bik > ee 
Birmingham, the Upper House of the Southern Provin 
on July 4th unanimously resolved to request the Primate 
to direct the appointment of a Joint Committee of (io 
vocation and of the House of Laymen to consider whither 
any, and if any, what, special measures were needed ara 
order to strengthen and give consistency to the moral 
witness of the Church on certain current abuses of com 
merce, on gambling, and on certain other prevalent offences 
against the moral law,” and that such Committee should 
co-operate, if possible, with a similar Committee from the 
Northern Province, and take counsel with, or co-opt, other 
men of experience. In moving this resolution Bishop Gore 
said that he supposed that there was no clergyman who wag 
in touch with the workaday life of young men and youn 
women who was not confronted with the problem of the 
responsibility of the individual who was required in the 
service of his employer to do something which was not 
honest or to say something which was not true. Other 
prelates, like Dr. Talbot and Dr. Jacob, whose parochial 
and episcopal experience has brought them into close 
relationship with all classes in vast industrial and com. 
mercial communities, gave their strongest corroboration 
to these statements of the Bishop of Birmingham. They 
welcomed, as did the Bishop of Hereford, who was Chair. 
man of a Committee of tae last Pan-Anglican Conference 
which drew up a valuable Report on the subject of com- 
mercial and social morality, the idea suggested by Bishop 
Gore of a kind of standing representative Church Com- 
mittee of Bishops, presbyters, and laymen for the con- 
sideration and treatment of moral matters. The only 
shade of difference of opinion exhibited by the debate was 
on the question whether some of the speeches might be 
regarded outside as amounting to an ackuowledgment that 
the Church had been asleep on this subject. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury agreed with the Bishop of London 
in being somewhat anxious on this point, and took occasion 
to dwell upon some of the activities which had been 
exerted by the Church in connection with commercial 
morality, but at the same time earnestly advocated the 
unanimous acceptance, which was cordially given, of 
Bishop Gore’s resolution. 


It does not seem to have occurred to any prelate present 
that there could be among the laity of the country any 
disposition to cavil at the clergy, whether Bishops or 
presbyters, as having attempted, or contemplated doing, 
too much in the way of effort towards the assainissement 
of English life on its commercial side. Yet it is against a 
chorus of such cavillers that Mr. Adderley feels it neces- 
sary to say a few words in defence of the members 
of the Upper House of Convocation, who have been 
condemned, it seems, on the score of interference with 
what does not concern them. To us it appears that 
persons who would say that kind of thing would 
say anything. Either they are absolute cynics, a class 
deserving of no consideration whatever; or they are 
so obtuse and puzzle-headed as to require to be sharply 
made to understand their own total absence of title to 
adopt a superior tone in regard to any class of their 
fellow-citizens. There are no cobblers more loyally 
sticking to their respective lasts than those ministers of 
religion who seek to qualify themselves, individually and 
collectively, to advise and help those laity on whom they 
have influence as to the morality of the lines of action in 
which they find themselves required, or tempted, to 
indulge in the conduct of trade. Whether it will pay, 
immediately or in the long run, to make misrepresenta- 
tions to customers, or to practise the giving or receiving 
of secret commissions,—on these and like questions the 
Christian minister, as such, can have no expert opinion to 
offer, and should probably refrain from dogmatising. 
But as to whether such practices are morally justifiable, 
and therefore compatible with the profession of a Christian, 
the Christian minister is bound to have, and on all suit- 
able occasions, both publicly and privately, to express, 
clear and definite opinions. To what degree it is 
necessary or desirable for him to dwell publicly on such 
topics will, of course, depend upon the extent to which, 
from information reaching him within his own sphere, 
and from that which is available to him from other 
sources, he is reasonably led to believe that practices 
at variance with morality prevai.. 
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In this connection, as Mr. Adderley abundantly shows, 
it is very much too late in the day for any one to venture 
to suggest that the widespread existence of dishonest 

ices is a fancy of the clergy. ‘The Report of a Com- 
mittee of the London Chamber of Commerce in 1898, 
affirming the prevalence of secret commissions, in various 

, “to a great extent, in almost all trades and profes- 
sions”; the strenuous efforts made by Lord Russell of 
Killowen to secure more effective legislation against 
them; and the later repeated, though abortive, attempts 
of Parliament to deal with the subject,—these things 
are much more than enough to establish, on expert 
authority, the extensive existence of thoroughly morbid 
conditions within our commercial life. No one suggests 
that these unwholesome conditions, these degraded 
standards, have been abolished ; or that it is in the least 
likely that they would manifest themselves only in one 
type of dishonest practice. On the contrary, they are 
sure to take many shapes, and it is this consideration 
which gives a large measure of inherent probability 
to the great variety of cases of dishonest practice—in the 
way of falsehoods required by employers to be told, or 
acted, by their employés—which are related by Mr. 
Adderley, from a recent newspaper correspondence, and 
from communications which he has personally received. 
Happily, as he gladly acknowledges, there is a very con- 
siderable body of testimony in the opposite direction. 
There is no reason to assume that English trade is 
universally, or even generally, infected by the poison of 
dishonest competition. But it would be idle to suppose, 
especially in the light of the broad considerations to 
which we have referred, that the confidences of which the 
Bishops speak as so frequently received by themselves and 
their clergy do not afford genuine evidence of the wide- 
spread prevalence of such dishonesty, and of terrible 
difficulties in avoiding it on the part of large numbers 
both of employers and of employed who desire to keep 
themselves free from taint. 

These things being so, it is plainly of the utmost im- 
portance that the influences making for commercial purity 
should as far as possible be effectively organised. This is 
aimed at in the case of the Church of England by Bishop 
Gore’s suggestion of a standing representative Council on 
moral matters. No doubt, as Mr. Adderley points out, 
and as Bishop Gore would cordially agree, organised 
action on the part of those who desire to promote the 
defence of high ethical standards in trade must embrace 
members of all religious persuasions and of none; but 
that would be no reason against the usefulness of a 
standing Council for the consideration of such questions 
in each Christian communion. Such central bodies would 
indeed be of valuable service in determining the nature 
and in supervising the progress of any definite collective 
action, such as Mr. Adderley suggests, for the encourage- 
ment of honest trading. ‘ Preferential dealing,” of the 
kind which he has in view, by Christians with “places of 
business where they were sure all was straight and fair,” 
might be a very powerful and beneficent weapon if wisely 
and justly directed, but might also lend itself to grave, 
and even cruel, abuse in the contrary event. But the 
difficulties of the subject constitute no reason whatever 
against the establishment of some recognised machinery for 
the furtherance of commercial morality. It is an essential 
feature of the scheme suggested by Bishop Gore that it 
involves the participation of the laity with the clergy. 
This, of course, should be the case locally, as well as in 
any general organisation. By consultation with experienced 
laity the clergy will be enabled to give a practical form to 
their counsels, public as well as private, on questions con- 
nected with the morals of trade, and to distinguish 
between things important and unimportant. Whether 
commercial immorality is growing is a question on which 
we offer no opinion ; but the Committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce already referred to held that the 
rot of secret commissions was spreading in some trades 
in 1898 ; and when the Prevention of Corruption Bill—to 
be dropped, unfortunately, in the last days of the Session 
in the Commons—was read a second time in the Lords 
last March, the Lord Chancellor mentioned that he had 
received a letter, signed by all the great bankers of 
London, “ urging the high importance of this measure to 
the commercial community.” There are no water-tight 
or infection-proof compartments in a nation’s life and 





character, and if corruption spreads in English trade, it 
will infallibly be found at work increasingly in all depart- 
ments of our public life. To fight for the expulsion of 
this fatal evil is therefore emphatically the task of all 
Christians and all good citizens. It is a cause which may 
well draw together those who differ most widely on points 
of faith or of politics, and in co-operation for its further- 
ance they may not seldom find that they have come to 
understand one another better than ever before. 





THE OLD UNIVERSITY AND THE NEW. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S speech on Friday week on 
the occasion of the opening of the Goldsmiths’ 
College as a department of the University of London 
contained an eloquent description of the new attitude 
towards the University question which has appeared during 
the past twenty years. The Goldsmiths’ College does not 
in itself involve a fresh departure, being merely an exten- 
sion of the activity of the University of London made 
possible by the munificence of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
The institution at New Cross will provide education for 
the pass degree of the University, and will also act as a 
training-school on the largest scale for elementary teachers. 
The interesting point is that it makes a specialty of its 
scientific and engineering courses, and this feature gave 
Lord Rosebery the cue for his sketch of the newly created 
type of University, the “ University of the future.” The 
movement began in the incorporation of the Victoria 
University at Manchester in 1880. Within the past few 
years that University has received a new and extended 
charter, and Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and Liverpool 
have followed suit. These Universities, with those of 
London and Wales, represent a new type in organisation 
and purpose. Being bound by no traditions, their aim is 
directly practical. ‘They seek to provide higher education 
of the kind most useful to the classes from which they 
draw their alumni. Science must therefore bulk more 
largely in their curricula than what we know as “the 
humanities,” for, whereas the latter are already provided 
for, they are the sole trustees and pioneers of practical scien- 
tific education. They recognise that the University of the 
future can never be, as Carlyle thought, a mere library of 
books. The spoken word, the personal influence, the 
laboratory and the engineering shop, cannot be overlooked. 
“The new Universities,” in Lord Rosebery’s words, “ must 
be content, and wisely content, with something which is not 
antiquity, and which is not tradition, but which may be 
more immediately useful and practical than either antiquity 
or tradition.” Being new and elastic, they can be made to 
serve the changing needs of our national life. 

It is a wonderful movement of which they are the 
fruit. Thirty years ago Matthew Arnold, influenced by 
German examples, preached the doctrine that education and 
culture must enter more largely into daily life, and that 
the cure for social evils was to be found, not on’ the 
surface, but in the depths. He was born, as Lord Rose- 
bery said of himself, in the pre-scientific age; and, if he 
were alive to-day, he might regard the utilitarian character 
of the new institutions with some doubt; but, none the less, 
it is the principle which he taught that has inspired 
their creators. Within the past decade we have widened 
our conception of education, both as to its nature and 
the area to which it should be applied. It is realised 
nowadays that the educational ideal must be twofold,— 
pure culture and applied culture, science and the humani- 
ties, the training of the mind for its own sake, and the 
acquisition of the knowledge most useful in the different 
walks of life. The old heresy that all study was academic, 
and that the only knowledge useful in business was that 
acquired empirically, has, we hope, gone for good. We 
know now that a trained intelligence is the first essential 
to any success, and that the most industrious worker by 
rule of thumb will be beaten by one who knows the 
principles of his trade and can apply them intelligently. 
A knowledge of the scientific foundations of any industry, 
of its economic conditions, and of the methods of similar 
industries elsewhere is generally regarded as at all events 
a most desirable endowment for any man of business. 
The best chemical and mechanical talent must go into the 
breweries and the engineering shops and the factories if 
these are to compete with foreign enterprise, and to secure 
this talent there must be educational institutions which 
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make its production their special business. But it is not 
only the widening of the definition of education which 
has created the new type of University; it is also the 
widening of .the area to which education can be applied. 
The older Universities must remain the perquisites of a 
class, since they demand a certain level of wealth before 
their advantages can begained. Butthe new Universities, 
following the Scottish model, are essentially democratic. 
Their doors are open to all who can command ‘their very 
modest fees, and, situated as they are for the most part in 
teeming industrial centres, they draw upon classes for 
whom a University training half-a-century ago would have 
been the vainest of dreams. 

The chief feature of the new movement is that it has 
decentralised University education, and has brought it into 
close and organic relation with local authorities. As Lord 
Rosebery pointed out, the Goldsmiths’ College represents 
the co-operation of great public bodies for educational 

urposes, and the new Universities in the Midlands and the 
North exemplify the same principle. They are less national 
than local Universities, attached to great cities, and made 
the special care of their municipal rulers. This is as it 
should be, for the primary aim of these Universities 
is utilitarian ; they serve the special needs of the district 
in which they are situated; and in their creation and 
extension they make demands upon that genuine local 
patriotism in which Englishmen have never been wanting. 
It is hard to get. new endowments for Oxford .and 
Cambridge, which are national possessions; but there 
seems little difficulty in providing the funds for Birming- 
ham and Manchester. It is a familiar phenomenon in the 
United States, and we trust that it will soon become as 
familiar with us. Some day, we hope, a flourishing 
University will be regarded as as much an essential 
for a prosperous city as.a Town Hall. The millionaire 
in America, in Mr. Haldane’s words, seeks to save his 
soul by building, not churches, but Colleges ; and the idea 
may be developed by saying that the University of 
the future, the local University, will probably take 
in each city the place of the mediaeval Cathedral,—the 
chief glory of the inhabitants and the normal object of 
their bequests. 

Meanwhile what of the old institutions of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Scottish Universities, to which, as 
Lord Rosebery said, most of us “owe a loyal and filial 
allegiance which cannot be obliterated by any newer 
loyalty”? We hold that here there is a clear distinction 
of function. They are national possessions ; their history 
and traditions are part of our national history. It is 
their business not to compete with the new practical 
Universities, and establish Chairs of Brewing and Butter- 
Making, but to keep alight the torch of that secular 
culture which is independent of commercial needs. 
The new Universities will vary their curricula with 
the chamging requirements of the district or the 
nation; the old Universities will continue to teach 
what for want of a better word we call “pure culture,”— 
letters, philosophy, the arts, and the more abstract 
sciences, which must be pursued for truth’s sake only and 
for the enlargement of the human spirit, and not for any 
narrowly utilitarian ends. It is a hopeful sign that both 
in Germany and the United States, the parents of our now 
type of University, the two sides of education receive 
equal recognition, and are pursued with equal zeal. 
Hence, though there are many obvious reforms which 
Oxford and Cambridge might reasonably adopt, we do 
not wish to see them filled with a desire to teach things 
that pay. Their mission is to educate the mind so as to 
make it an efficient instrument in any profession, and 
also to provide for the quest of truth, which cannot be 
undertaken when practical ends bulk too largely in view. 
At the same time, it would be a misfortune if the division 
of functions were made too rigid. The new Universities 
cannot do without some share of “the humanities.” For 
a large class of the people they will be the only University, 
and, as such, their aim must be to produce, not merely 
good: chemists and engivee:s, but good men. By all 
means let the practical be an essential aim, but let it 
also be recognised that this end can only be achieved by 
means of the breadth and clearness of vision which a 
liberal education ensures. 
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THE TREATY-MAKING POWER. 


\ \ ] HEN the terms of the new Treaty with 

published last week, many petglo sg snd | 
asked themselves the question: Why was no effort mide 
to obtain the opinion of the nation on so momentous a 
step? The Treaty with Japan will probably be looked 
back upon as the most important event of: the time 
It marks a great change in our theory of Imperial:defence, 
and in our position in regard to many European Powers. 
Our commerce in the Far East: will henceforth move 
under changed conditions, our diplomacy must take 
account of new postulates in its calculations, our Army and 
Navy will have to face different problems, even the course 
of our racial development must be influenced in some 
degree by the new friendship. All these are matters 
which vitally concern the different classes in the nation 
Moreover, we pride ourselves on being a democracy. : It i. 
the theory of our Constitution that the sovereignty resides 
in that part of the population which can vote. A hundred 
text-books tell us that no policy can be devised and 
pursued save by the consent of the people at large. And 
yet here is a most vital policy ect is carried into effect 
without any attempt to consult the views of the nation, 
Most people never heard of the earlier Treaty with 
Japan till it had become an accomplished fact. The 
new Treaty was quietly signed, and its terms published 
almost casually two months afterwards. It is true that 
the great mass of the British people are in cordial agree- 
ment with the new Treaty, both in its principle and in its 
details. But the ordinary man may well ask what would 
happen supposing the majority of the nation were of the 
opposite way of thinking. Its rulers might pledge it toa 
policy for which it had no liking, and the mischief would 
be done long before it had even an inkling of what was 
happening. A treaty with a foreign Power may be as 
decisive a step in a nation’s career as any of the measures 
of internal reform which have exercised the electors during 
the past century. It seems an anomaly that in the one 
case they should be laboriously consulted, and in the other 
kept in the dark. 

The answer is to be found in the nature of the mandate 
which the people give to their rulers. A Government is 
chosen, not only to introduce legislative reforms, but to 
perform the thousand-and-one executive tasks of the 
Empire. Treaty-making is in essence an executive act. 
It is like the making of war and the concluding of peace,— 
an act on which Parliament as a matter of policy may be 
consulted ; but such a reference to the people's repre- 
sentatives cannot be made a matter of right, or even of 
general custom. That this is so must be obvious to any 
one who reflects on the nature of foreign policy. Diplomacy 
is in many ways like great commercial combinations. Much 
must go on behind the scenes, and premature publication 
may mean failure. Again, speed is often as vital as 
secrecy, and the delay which is inevitable in any reference 
to a popular Assembly would be fatal to success. One 
might as well ask that a general should refer every 
new step in his plan of campaign to Parliament 
before putting it into execution. We readily grant 
that diplomacy nowadays tends to become simpler and 
more open, and that the day of secret alliances and 
tortuous manceuvres is waning to its close. Butso long as 
nations exist in contradistinction to other nations, actually 
rivals, and potentially enemies, diplomacy must retain 
something of its old character. A treaty has to be mooted 
at the proper moment; it has to be explained to other 
Powers whose interests may be concerned ; and there may 
be much delicate and difficult work in securing the 
acquiescence of third parties, and so preparing the ground 
by prior negotiation that jealousies may not be offended. 
If the work were conducted on the housetops there would 
be few treaties ; indeed, the mere suggestion of a treaty 
would lead to acrimonious international wrangling in 
public. The ordinary man’s suspicion of the treaty- 
making power is based on a fear that he may be landed 
in war against his will and without his knowledge; but 
it may fairly'be said that the alternative would be a much 
shorter cut to the battlefield. Treaty-making, then, is an 
executive act, and therefore within the mandate of any 
Government. This fact is recognised in the practice of 
the most democratic nations. In our own country, as we 





have said, the Crown has the right of making peace, of 
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ceding territory, and of concluding treaties, though it is 
also an established convention of the Constitution that 
treaties which. involve a change in the law, or a financial 
charge on the people, are subject to the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. This sound restriction is not a limitation on the 
scope of the Executive, but a recognition of the fact that 
when a treaty affects domestic law and taxation it loses its 
executive character, and requires legislation to support it. 
In France the treaty-making power is with the Executive, 
and it was long debated whether President Carnot 
had concluded an agreement with the Czar. But the 
same restriction exists as with us, and treaties of com- 
merce and those affecting the State finances must be 
voted by both Chambers. The United States remains the 
solitary exception among democratic Powers. The refusal 
of the Senate last February to ratify the Arbitration 
Treaties without provision for a special reference in each 
case was an instance of the Legislature claiming the power 
as against. the Executive; and the fact that President 
Roosevelt, as well as many of the chief political. thinkers 
of America, stood on the other side shows that the 
dogma does not commend itself to the ablest democratic 


statesmen. 

The truth is that there are abundant securities against 
the abuse of the power. A Ministry is judged on its execu- 
tive as well as its legislative record, and its treaty-making 
must sooner or later come up before the bar of the people. 
This is the true theory of democracy. The people appoints 
its agents to do its work, and does not ask that each act 
should be referred back to it for its approval. But when 
the work is badly done it dismisses the blundering agents. 
No Ministry which shares the universal human desire for 
self-preservation will conclude a treaty which in principle 
runs counter to national feeling, and if it errs in details 
it must pay for its error. The fallibility of 'a Cabinet is 
not counteracted by replacing it by the fallibility of a 
Legislature, the less since a small body of experts are 
better masters of detail than any large body of representa- 
tives. Again, any treaty which is dangerous, in that it 
involves immediate action of some sort, must come before 
Parliament in connection with the subsidiary legal or 
financial measures required to give it effect; and 
in this fact lies one great safeguard against Minis- 
terial bungling. But the ordinary man may still 
be unsatisfied. What is to prevent, he may argue, a 
reckless Government from making a treaty which would 
plunge the country into war? The nation might repudiate 
it on publication and turn the Government out of office, 
but the mischief would be done. The answer is simply 
that it is he and his like who appoint Governments, and 
if they appoint an insane one it is their own fault. The 
average capacity and good sense of our Cabinets is one of 
the presuppositions of our Constitution, and the risk of a 
sudden conversion to some crazy policy must be ruled out 
in our calculations. There is also another consolation. 
No self-respecting Power will make a treaty with another 
nation through the agency of a Ministry which it knows 
does not represent it. These things are perfectly well 
understood among the governing men of the world, and 
no fact is better remembered than that treaties are made, 
not between Governments, but between peoples. 








NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 

HE delightful essayist who writes in the Cornhill 
under the heading “From a College Window” 
deals in the current number of that magazine with certain 
instantaneous perceptions of natural beauty which have 
come to him from time to time. “I was visited,” we read, 
“as I sate in my room to-day, by one of those sudden impres- 
sions of rare beauty that come and go like flashes.” The 
materials of the impression were these: a plot of grass, an 
old wall, the windowed side of a College Hall, and a sudden 
burst of sunshine,—a familiar scene upon which the writer had 
constantly looked, but the charm of which he had never before 
perceived to the full. Some of those who read his words may 
—he thinks they will—say that it is an unreal or fantastic 
experience of which he speaks; but to him it is “one of the 
truest and commonest things of my life to be visited by this 
strange perception and appreciation of beauty.” It comes 
irrespective of illness or health, of cheerfulness or sadness, of 


it pulls insistently at my elbow; it diverts my attention in the 
midst of the gravest business; and, on the other hand, no 
extremity, of sorrow or gloom can suspend it. I have stood 
beside the grave of one I loved, with the shadow of urgent 
business, of hard detailed arrangements of a practical kind, 
hanging over me, with the light gone out of life, and 
the prospect unutterably dreary ; and yet’ the strange spirit 
has been with me, so that a strain of music should have power 
to affect me to tears, and the delicate petals of the very 
funeral wreaths should draw me into a rapturous contempla- 
tion of their fresh curves, their lovely intricacy, their pene- 
trating fragrance. In such a moment one could find it in 
one’s heart to believe that some ethereal soulless creature, like 
Ariel of the Tempest, was floating at one’s side, directing one’s 
attention, like a petulant child, to the things that touched its 
light-hearted fancy, and constraining one into an unsought 
enjoyment.” The delight, however, is evanescent, and can no 
more be induced than got rid of. But, he goes on, “it is this 
very evanescent quality which gives me a certain sense of 
security.” In reading the Lives of men like Rossetti, Pater, 
and J. A. Symonds the writer in the Cornhill sees that they 
ran the risk of regarding the pursuit of such sensations the 
one object and business of their existence, and were in danger 
of making of the soul “ nothing but a delicate instrument for 
registering aesthetic perceptions.” Nevertheless, he gives to 

these sensations a very great value. “I have felt in such 

moments as if I were on ‘the verge of grasping some 
momentous secret, as if only the thinnest of veils hung 

between me and some knowledge that would set my whole 

life and being on a different plane. But the moment passes, 

and the secret delays.” 

It is difficult to read this beautiéul confession of aesthetic 

experience and not think hew closely it would seem to 

be allied to what, for want of a better word, may bé 

called religious experience. ‘in all intimate religious writing 

we get parallel sentiments, though religious writers as a 

whole, from St. Paul downwards, have concerned them: 

selves very little with natural beauty. If we take such 

a book as Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,” there is no 

suggestion that he ever felt any great pleasure in Nature, 

though the same could not be suid perhaps of “ The Pilgrim’s 

Progress.” Yet we find the same sudden and unaccountable 

sense of delight and of being near to the solution of some 

secret. The “materials of the impression” are in his dase 

not sights, not items of the physical world in which he 

lived his outward life, but fragments of the Scriptures 

wherein he sought the key to that inner life which was to 

him of so much more importance. “I have sometimes seen 

more in a line of the Bible,” we read, “than I could well 

tell how to stand under; and yet‘at another time the whole 

Bible hath been to me as a dry stick.” In describing an 

excess of emotion not unlike those which enthral the writer 

in the Cornhill he says: “I never had in all my life so 

great an inlet into the word of God as now. Those 

scriptures that I saw nothing in before were made in 

this place and state to shine upon me.” Such sensations 

of happiness, and such moments of insight into some 

secret which he fails entirely to grasp or at all to 

disclose, never lasted in their intensity for any great time, 

and came quite unexpectedly. Moments of apprehension like 

these “stayed not long with me, I mean in this glory and 

refreshing comfort.” At one time, after serious doubts con- 

cerning revealed religion, and even the existence of God, he 

tells his readers that suddenly “my former darkness and 

atheism fled away,” and “I could scarce lie in my bed for joy, 

and peace, and triumph”; but “this great glory did not con- 

tinue upon me until morning.” A passage out of Hebrews 

remained in his mind, however, after the spiritual light had 

faded, and was to him “a blessed scripture” for many days 

together. In this case the “ materials of the impression” are 

splendid enough, though it is difficult to see how they could 

lay to rest the pangs of doubt. “Ye are come unto mount 

Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 

Jerusalem, ‘and to an innumerable company of angels, 

To the general assembly and church of the firstborn, 

which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, 

and to the spirits of just men made perfect, And to Jesus 

the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 

sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 





leisure or work. “ When it is with me, nothing can banish it; 


Perhaps Bunyan also could have found it in his heart to be 
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glad that this exaltation was evanescent. He realises, at any 
rate, that it would have sapped his energy in the pursuit of 
his duty. “I had two or three times, at or about my deliver- 
ance from this temptation, such strange apprehensions of the 
grace of God, that I could hardly bear up under it: it was so 
out of measure amazing, when I thought it could reach me, 
that I do think if that sense of it had abode long upon me, 
it would have made me incapable for business.” 

One asks oneself, What do these things mean? Many 
religious people, and many true lovers of Nature, are quite 
unconscious of any like experience. Yet though they have 
no moments when—to steal another striking expression of 
Bunyan’s, and apply it in a region he did not intend—Nature 
is “made to spangle before” them, they are in a peaceable 
way very conscious of her charm. And though they may 
have no religious experience in any definite sense, they are 
aware that, could they imagine themselves perverted to 
atheism, their greatest loss would not consist in the over- 
throw of the particular system in which they were brought 
up, but in a maddening sense of spiritual isolation, an 
awful silence within. We imagine, however, that most 
landscape painters would confess to something very like 
the flashes of apprehension described by the writer in 
the Cornhill, and we think serious religious writers 
of all schools would admit that Bunyan’s experiences 
were neither untrue nor uncommon; indeed, that at times 
the impression made by such momentary revelations has 
lasted a lifetime and been proved by the actions of the 
recipient. Even the great Unitarian, Dr. Martineau, the least 
open perhaps of all modern Christian writers to any accusa- 
tion of sentimentality, declares that “the denial of such 
changes under the affectation of a great knowledge of man 
shows an incredible ignorance of men. Why, the history of 
of every great religious revolution, such as the spread of 
Methodism, is made up of nothing else.” 

It may seem to some people that in comparing aesthetic and 
religious experience we bring down the serious import of the 
latter. In our eyes, it does but add to its significance. We 
cannot afford to ignore any spiritual corroboration. There 
is to-day a very natural, and we think inevitable, desire to 
learn something of the spiritual world through other mediums 
than that of religion, that at the mouth of more witnesses 
we may come to believe. Men strain their ears and eyes 
within the relentless walls of the five senses to gain some 
knowledge of the spiritual world which they suspect lies 
about them, Sometimes—somehow—there comes through 
different mediums, to some men, a measure of apprehension. 
How they obtain it they do not know; indeed, they do not 
obtain it at all, but receive it. Such experience keeps alive 
theology, which otherwise would have perished amid the 
strife of tongues :— 

“ Here is the judge who stints the strife 
hen men’s devices fail, 
Here is the bread that feeds the life 
Which Death cannot assail.” 

The proof of beauty lies in perception. It cannot be 
chemically explained. When we have accounted for its 
scientific phenomena we are no nearer to knowing in what 
it consists. Christianity also depends in the long run upon 
inspiration, and not upon argument. In the face of the 
present storm of scepticism, the one hope for religion lies 
neither in polemics nor investigation, but in God. 





SOME ASPECTS OF VULGARITY. 

HEN an experienced judge of men and manners sets 
about choosing a subject for a discourse to be 
delivered in public to a large gathering of students, he 
naturally chooses what seems to him of all social topics the 
most engrossing. When Sir Edward Fry, therefore, takes as 
the subject of his address to the Birkbeck College, “Study 
as a Check to Vulgarity,” it is plain enough that in his 
opinion vulgarity is increasing, is dangerous, and must be 
met with the best weapons. He has watched the progress of 
modern life for more years than most men, and he is not 
reassured. He distrusts profoundly, for instance, the 
tendencies of “man-in-the-street politics”; he has no more 
sympathy than Mr. Leonard Hobhouse, -whose words he 
quotes, with the “new public opinion of the streets and the 
tramcars”; it is “futile to come before this tribunal with 








any plea for those higher considerations which men recognise 
in their quieter moods.” Another province in which he 
deplores the vulgarising tendencies of the age is in the use of 
language. “The invasion of slang and vulgariams, some 
home-bred, some brought across the Atlantic Ocean; the 
extent to which the pen and the Press are used by persons 
of imperfect education and deficient taste, the hurry and 
carelessness of newspaper writers,—all these are things 
constantly tending to the degradation of the written and the 
spoken tongue of Englishmen.” If taste in writing ig 
deteriorating, so is taste in reading; the public who get 
books from the free libraries chiefly ask for novels, and “g 
great portion of modern novels are trash.” As for the 
charm of scenery, or respect for places consecrated by the 
memories of the great, both, he thinks, are in danger of 
being lessened, if not destroyed, by the ease and cheapness of 
modern locomotion. Finally, Sir Edward Fry sees in the 
prevalence of the betting habit among the millions an eyil 
which, affecting as it once did only a small class of society, 
has now “spread over its whole surface and permeated to its 
heart.” 

It is not a cheerful picture, though we think it would not 
be difficult to find something parallel to it at most stages in 
the histories of the progressive nations. Up to a certain 
point the colouring is true enough. No historian, trying to 
hear the dominant motive in all the clashes and discords of 
the din of modern civilisation, can help having his ear 
perpetually jarred by other ugly sequences of sound, or be 
unconscious of all sorts of rough accompaniments confusing 
the real theme,—the point being, however, that they are 
accompaniments only. He will see, beginning at the top, and 
judging society partly, as it must always be judged, by the 
conduct of its nobles, a “ smart set” or a “ fast set,” to which 
he will attach more or less importance. Deny it importance, 
in fact, he could not; for though in numbers it may be small, 
and though it may be only occasionally that the millions 
catch sight of its flaring saloons, the glimpses go home. 
The less steady of the class below—if indeed “below” 
is the right word—begin to imitate, and there may be 
perhaps temporary recrudescences of the more wasteful and 
poisonous vices over a much larger area than that of the 
“smart set” itself. Among the rich classes, again, lately 
become much more numerous, probably more cosmopolitan, 
it would be impossible not to be struck here and there by a 
certain tendency to flashiness, even if the level of morals 
remains almost unaltered. Below the rich classes, in the 
stream of mediocre work and thought, the current may be 
steady, but nobody would deny that it is sometimes shallow. 
Lastly, as to the poorer classes, and especially the poorest of 
all, the chronicler on the look out for crime and squalor need 
only pick up the cheap newspapers; if he judged by the 
largest headlines, and inferred vulgarity to be swamping 
the thought of the masses, he could set out almost un- 
answerable arguments. But would he, for all that, be hearing 
the real motive of all those processions of human lives, or 
merely the accompaniment which, like the skirl of bagpipes, 
buzzes on and on, affecting the quality, not controlling the 
sequence, of the sounds produced? There, for our part, we 
should join issue with Sir Edward Fry; that is, if he really 
means, as we take him to mean, that there is a danger of all 
classes being choked by new vulgarities. There is, it may be 
granted, the vilest vulgarity possible in many of the 
doings of the so-called “ fast set” ; but we doubt whether the 
“fast set” of modern society, in view of the steady public 
work undertaken by the great majority of the upper 
classes, will ever be set down by the historian as anything 
but an excrescence on a growth which is on the whole healthy 
enough; in any case, not an excrescence of recent origin. 
There are not many of the idle classes to-day whose pecca- 
dilloes would be worth setting side by side, for curiosity’s 
sake, with the worst extravagances of the fops of the Regency, 
and those were as old, if not so horrible, as the excesses of 
the rotting Roman nobility. If, again, it is unhappily true 
that the misery caused among the lower classes by gambling 
and betting is enormous, still such abominable businesses as 
cock-fighting and bull-baiting would not easily have been 
stamped down, as they have been stamped down, if the 
opinions of the masses themselves had not changed. We 
should doubt whether, in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion, there is much more gambling among the poorer classes 
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than there was a hundred years ago, when, remember, too,. 
the prize-ring, with all its swindling, chicanery, and brutality, 
was a feature of English life. Only twenty years ago most 
English schoolboys could tell you the names of half-a-dozen 
prize-fighters, for the sporting papers were full of accounts of 
matches made for purses, which were often enough “jobbed ” 
before either man went into the ring. How many prize-fighters 
are known by name to the public to-day? The evidence that 
one by one the spurious sports are being discountenaaced 
ought surely, if you are counting up the vulgarities still 
remaining, to be set on the credit side of the sheet. 

“But we are insisting too much, perhaps, on the rougher, 
uglier sides of the vulgarity which so experienced a critic as 
Sir Edward Fry believes he sees increasing. Take, then, two 
of the milder forms in which Sir Edward sees vulgarity at 
work—reading and writing for one, and inability to appreciate 
natural charms of scenery for another—and then try to dis- 
cover whether vulgarity is the right word to use to describe 
them, and, if so, whether it is due to a removable 
cause. The ability to read and write is infinitely more 
general, and the hooks read are more trashy, than was 


the case before the School Boards of 1870 and the free 


libraries of the last decade? Yes, necessarily, as regards 
the first; but we do not believe, as regards the second, that 
the records of the books chiefly in demand at the free 
libraries would justify despondency. Such records are pub- 
lished occasionally, and the striking point is the sound 
judgment the masses have of what is permanently good 
fiction. They will read bad fiction, of course, especially of 
the style of which a critic once said that the author “ shrieked 
so loud that she split her infinitives”; but the insistence on 
the real thing is most striking and constant. Does the slang 
of the less carefully written newspapers, and the slipshod 
grammar of the ill-educated paragraphist, really damage 
the English language? We doubt it. The language 
stands in the Bible, in Shakespeare and Milton, too fine 
to be hurt by ,“journalese”; the permanent nobility of 
its form is not lessened because not all are educated 
well enough to know when they are talking, not English, 
but dialect. Besides, it is a living language, and the strength 
by which it accepts or rejects accretions is a sign of its life. 
The procession of great prose writers did not end with 
Addison, and yet how many thousands of words, many 
through the conduit of slang, have been added to the stream 
of the language he used with such distinction. Some of the 
new hybrids are distasteful enough, no doubt; but then they 
need be used by no writer unless he chooses; and even 
among those with the finest ears for correctitude, how many 
would refuse to-day to write the word “starvation” ? 

Is there not an explanation of the facts which Sir Edward 
Fry laments much simpler, perhaps, and certainly much 
happier, than the reflection that vulgarity increases? We 
think there is, and will use the last of Sir Edward’s com- 
plaints to suggest what it is. He is saddened by the 
“vulgarisation” of sacred and beautiful scenery. “If they 
travelled in Svotiand, almost every spot made sacred by the 
genius of Burns or of Scott was now marked by a large 
railway station. The Bridge of Allan, the banks and braes 
of bonnie Doon, each had its station; ‘wild Tyndrum’ 
could boast of two stations.” Yes, but what does all that 
mean? Just this, surely, in three words,—increase of popu- 
lation. That is the real secret. The masses expand, over- 
flow; the fringe of the crowd becomes larger, touches more, 
and of necessity alters what it touches. The railway stations 
would not have disfigured the braes of Doon if the numbers 
of Burns’s countrymen had remained as stationary as those 
of Moore’s. 





THE PHEASANT ERA. 

(peers and fashion in the country change rather slowly, 

but the landowners of England generally end by 
adopting the same forms of sport or interest for a very con- 
siderable space of time. Imitation, half involuntary, does a 
good deal, and sons tend to take up and continue their 
fathers’ activities. When the leading landowners over the 
whole country are interested in similar pursuits, and are 
ready to spend money on them, it always affects some part 
of the population of the villages; and when there comes a 
change of fashion, it often leaves traces more or less marked 
even on the landscape. 








The great tree-planting era, due largely to “ Capability” 
Brown, is an example. He became the fashion, his word 
was law, and the wide woodlands planted to “improve the 
scenery” around the great country houses were the result. 
Many estates were positively over-planted. The horse-and.- 
hound era succeeded this, and laid the foundation of the 
classic hunting of the shires, though in the less favourable 
plough countries the taste for hunting gradually fell rather 
below what it ought to be. Then came the “shorthorn” 
era, combined with scientific farming, when the leading 
Peers of England and Scotland gave luncheons of turtle 
and champagne to hundreds of guests, and sold their herds 
afterwards at prices beyond the dreams of modern agri- 
culture. Since then we have entered and remained in what 
may without prejudice be termed the pheasant era. It 
has gone on and increased in popularity without a check, 
and the rapid increase and expansion of pheasant ground 
are among the most interesting of the recent changes 
affecting the fauna of Great Britain. The pheasant and 
its varieties are by far the most beautiful birds in this 
country, and it is safe to say that in places where there 
was only perhaps a solitary cock fifty years ago there are now 
hundreds. They are also reared on a most extensive scale in 
Scotland, where wild pheasants do well, and in some of the 
more wooded islands of the West Atlantic, where the keepers 
endeavour to get their birds to roost in the heather rather 
than in the trees, whence they are blown out to sea in gales. 
Thousands of acres of fresh “covers”—they are scarcely 
woods, for modern pheasant-shooting is far more satisfactory 
when the plantations are of moderate size—have been planted 
during the pheasant era to improve the facilities for sport, 
and hundreds of thousands of acres of what was formerly 
bare open country have been improved by the addition 
which “belts” and fir copses make to the landscape. 
The birds will live and thrive in almost any English 
woodland, and there are whole parishes, or even large parts 
of counties, where the pheasant is so solidly established 
that at this time of the year when on a motor journey 
you are rarely out of sight of a bird every hundred yards 
of the way. All that pheasants ask is quiet. If not chased 
by dogs or disturbed, they will feed almost up to the horses 
in the ploughs, or on the lawns of houses; and the scene 
during the present month, before shooting has really begun, 
in the green rides of woods and around the edges of parks 
under the oaks where the acorns are lying, is singularly 
beautiful. The cock pheasants, the young birds among which 
are rapidly assuming their fine plumage, are the boldest, 
feeding and scratching in the turf, pecking late blackberries 
fromthe brambles on the sides of the ride, or scratching up 
the leaves in their quiet assiduous hunt forfood. Before dusk, 
for they are early birds, they begin to think of flying up to 
roost. Soon, on every side, from the woods, across the 
valleys, and even from the shrubberies near the house, the 
whirring flight of the ascending birds is heard, while every 
cock crows a challenge to his neighbour, or if taking a 
lengthened flight, utters his challenge again and again as he 
hurtles through the air to the cover. 

Pheasant-shooting at present forms the backbone of 
country-house hospitality from November till the close of 
January, and though the scale on which it is carried out is 
sometimes overdone, this is far less frequently the case than is 
supposed. The head of pheasants which the covers on the 
various beats will hold is very well known, and the proportion 
of the birds which ought to come to the gun is also matter 
of experience. This will give so many “ first” days, so many 
“second” days, and so many to kill the cocks later, which is 
often the best sport of the year. On the other hand, there is 
always a minority of the owners or lessees of shootings who 
aim at making “records,” and who in the long run often 
bring the sport into disrepute, not only with the public, but 
with those whose principal amusement is shooting. Among 
the chief sins of many of this class is the unpardonable one 
of leaving the management of their shootings entirely to 
their keepers, who are allowed to do exactly as seems good to 
them. The condition of things on and around, let us say, 
a ten-thousand-acre estate covering perhaps three parishes 
and parts of others, left to the discretion of a good head- 
keeper and his numerous men, would not be desirable. But 
if the head-keeper or his assistants prove untrustworthy, 
infinite mischief and annoyance are caused. While his 
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employer (not the landowner, but the lessee of the shooting) 
is away and inaccessible he may encourage the purchase of 
stolen eggs, and so demoralise the whole district. Game 
when reured may be sold, and untruthful explanations offered 
incriminating other people. Complaints made by the keepers 
against persons whom they may dislike cannot be checked, 
for there is no one to check them; and residents may be 
annoyed by requests to avoid harmless “trespass ” (which it is 
not in the shooting tenant’s power to stop, but in the tenant 
farmers), by killing their dogs, and by organising a kind of 
ostentatious surveillance over them when out for walks in the 
fields. Pheasants may even be stolen from neighbouring 
keepers, when the birds are still round the coops, to supply 
deficiencies. The person really in fault is the employer who 
leaves his “shoot” entirely to his men. But, fortunately, 
cases of this kind are rare; and dishonest keepers are not 
common, though they are exposed to strong temptation when 
left in practically independent command. 

The concentration of pheasants in woods alone, which was 
generally aimed at in enclosed and cultivated districts, makes 
it extremely easy to kill them down. On shootings of this 
kind it is possible for an outgoing tenant with no conscience, 
and not bound by agreement, to kill almost the last bird. 
But on estates which are not let except to lessees known to 
the owner, or never let at all, the cult of the pheasant has been 
carried considerably beyond the point at which it needs 
recruiting every year from hand-reared birds. Gradually a 
very strong stock of wild pheasants has been accumulated, 
mainly by sparing a large proportion of the birds which have 
nested in parts of the manor well suited to wild pheasant 
life. It has been noted that in this way a strain of hen 
pheasants grows up far more naturally disposed to make 
good mothers than the ordinary race, which are very possibly 
losing the instinct to rear young, after so many generations 
of hatching and rearing by foster-parents. On one great 
estate in Hampshire with very extensive woods and heaths 
some three thousand out of six thousand pheasants shot in a 
season have been wild birds. On one property in Suffolk 
the proportion is nearly as large. Though much of this is 
heath-land and rough ground, the wild pheasants are by no 
means confined to that. They swarm on open flat arable 
land, divided up into fields of moderate size by ditches‘and by 
hedges out of which oak-trees rise. They are scattered all 
over the face of the estate, and roost by night in the hedge- 
row oaks, often causing some anxiety to the keepers by doing 
this right over the roads. But the greatest area over which 
the wild pheasant is thickly dispersed, with no “gaps” of 
pheasantless land, is the Norfolk heath district. In this 
extraordinary country, now largely planted, and also much 
covered with bracken fern, the pheasant is more universally 
present than is the rook, or even the sparrow, for there is 
almost no arable land or corn. A good deal of artificial food 
is sown for pheasants in places; but, like the heath partridges, 
they seem almost independent of cultivated land. They are 
not remarkable so much for their numbers as for their 
universal dispersion. 

During the last few years some praiseworthy efforts have 
been made to add to our present stock some of the finest 
varieties from the Far East. The “ six-foot” pheasant, known 
as Reeve’s, the finest in appearance of its race, has been acclima- 
tised. But it is a great fighter, and given to wandering. 
Neither does it fly high as desired, out of ordinary covers, 
though if transported to some of the high hills and valleys of 
the Welsh border—which, and not places like Hertfordshire, 
are the real natural pheasant country, if fine high shooting is 
wanted—they might do well. The last two importations are 
the Mongolian pheasant, and the Prince of Wales pheasant. 
The trouble taken to obtain them reflects the greatest credit 
on the gentleman who procured them, and the latest reports 
say that they have been a success. Mongolian pheasants and 
half-bred Mongolian pheasants have been reared on a large 
scale this year. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—_@———_ 
GERMAN ACTUALITIES. 
[To tHe Eprrok or tue “ SpecraTor.’”’} 
Srr,—The writer has lived for some years past in Germany, 
and can testify that the masses of the German nation are not 











hostile to ourselves, nor echo Count Limburg, who, accepting 
the Kaiser’s proposal for an aggrandised Navy, said: “T 
recognise that an increased Navy is directed against the 
British, and it is none the less welcome to me on that 
account.” Neither Count Limburg’s ingenuous remark nor 
remarks of a similar tendency by other prominent Germang 
were, or ever have been, officially reprobated. They row in 
too good company. Replying to a telegram of congratulation 
from the North German Lloyd on the passuge of the Navy 
Bill, the Kaiser said that “the large increase in the German 
Navy would enable him to impose or dictate peace on water 
as well as on land.” Subsequently he spoke of such increased 
Navy as “this new offensive flank which I am building on to 
the Army by means of a powerful fleet.” Lieutenant Louis 
M. Nulton, who was deputed by the United States Navy 
Department to study the subject, reported that the execution 
of the programme of 1898-1900 has been pressed so strenu- 
ously that it will probably be completed by 1908. Admiral 
Robley Evans (“Fighting Bob”), of the American Navy, in 
his “Reminiscences” makes it clear that even in their 
incipience such naval measures were “ directed against the 
British.” Count Limburg only followed a well-defined 
lead. 

Yet not long since a most patriotic German, talking on this 
subject, said: —‘ These remarks you quote are unfortunate, 
They seem to me silly. They are certainly not explainable 
by anything I myself have ever heard from my countrymen. 
So far as I know personally, and so far as Germans of my 
standing know generally, we are not assenting to the building 
of an enlarged Navy with the intention of smashing the 
British and taking their possessions. In this regard perhaps 
our nation resembles a glass of beer—the froth on the top, 
nicht ? Probably certain votes had to be obtained by certain 
declarations, and the necessary impetus thus—most im- 
prudently—secured. The fact is that at present we have to 
take too many things on trust,—naval measures among them. 
We have no means of exercising what we call Kontrolle over 
an Executive which too often stands for Itself and not for 
Us. Don’t forget this, please. Understand, for instance, 
that information is only vouchsafed to us. It may be refused. 
Then we must go without, although expenditures involved 
come out of our breeches pockets. There are sixty millions 
of us, and naturally we must have a reasonably effective 
Navy. We need battleships and other war vessels to defend 
our ports if attacked, and also to protect ourcommerce. But 
we certainly don’t desire a huge fleet which shall be a 
menace to the peace of the world. Far from it. At root 
we are not sailors in the man-of-war’s-man sense any more 
than the Russians, We are landsmen, here in our great 
stretch of country in the middle of Europe, and, so far as 
regards our fighting force, are naturally and _ properly 
expressed by our fine Army, with its illustrious traditions. 
Thus on natural lines a Fleet with us must be a mere 
subsidiary taing. With you it is the pre-eminent thing. 
Men like myself recognise this, though we have no means of 
public utterance. We don’t object to what is absolutely 
needful ; but we object to adventure. The South African 
war is a bad thing for Deutschland and a bellyful for us in 
that direction. Nay, I don’t know whether it wouldun’t be 
better for certain definite ends, such as the loosening of our 
present autocratic methods of government, to affiliate with 
what you term our people’s party,—the Social Democrats, 
Just a business partnership for sundry prescribed objects. 
We hate the idea of being made an international bugbear 
quite as much as they do.” 

The speaker is a well-to-do man,a National Liberal in 
party politics, a member of some twenty clubs and societies; 
has a University degree, being an expert in practical 
chemistry; moves in a large circle of acquaintance, and, 
having no other hobby, busies himself with municipal affairs 
as a Stadtrat. He may safely be taken to represent much of 
what we know as the middle classes. Their common-sense 
principles and resolves are unmistakably evident in everything 
headvances. They desire what is best for their country. The 
core of German patriotism—fervent everywhere—glows not 
less steadfastly with these than in the social units higher and 
more reverberate. They are also irreproachable patriots; 
their sons serve as Hinjihriger; possibly they pay a greater 
proportional total of taxes. Yet they will never willingly 
work by cataclysm, or increase the area of Germany’s “place 
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in the sun” by flagitious spoliation. They are ready—none 
yeadier—to fight and to die, if need be, in defence of the 
But they demand clear issues of 
national exigencies and national honour, and have no mind 
to play simply a game of “follow my leader.” They are 
conservatives in a right sense, but not reactionaries, and 
object to the absolutism becoming more and more associated 
with the present Kaiser. They resent whatever degrades 
the Reichstag into a dummy Parliament, yet, though some 
of them are found among the Freisinnigen (Progressives), 
they will not co-operate openly with the Social Democrats 
because to these last, who “go straight for” autocracy, 
bureaucracy, and militarism, the Kaiser and the Caesarian 
Press usually manage to affix an ignominious label. At one 
time that label was Rotte,—“a gang of rotters,” as our 
schoolboys might translate the word. Just now it is “revolu- 
tionaries.” And no self-respecting, substantial, middle-class 
German taxpayer can afford to be called a revolutionary. 

They would all rather be our friends than not. We are 
very near akin in most things, and our differences, most 
certainly, are not worth fighting over. Everyday ethics with 
both nations are fundamentally identical. Compare a hundred 
German proverbs with a hundred English proverbs, and you 
will find that their basal secretion is the same family outlook 
on life. Their very variations simply prove that one brother 
has developed among pine-woods and the other brother among 
the seas. They possess the same cheerful or cynical recog- 
nition of hard fact, the same shrewd laughter or contempt for 
humbug. One has Martin Luther's, the other the Authorised, 
version of the same Old Book. Both, assuredly, have the 
same Shakespeare. 

The Bauer (peasant farmer) hugs the soil, and will waste 
none of it for hedges. He cultivates his land in oblong plots, 
each strip carrying one crop,—corn, rye, tobacco, beet, man- 
gold, turnip, or what not. He works in summer from light 
to dark ; in winter as it suits him. His fruit-trees are planted 
along the roads and field paths which run through and 
separate the tillaged acres whereof his village is the pivot. 
He inherits the land as his father inherited it before him, 
and each heritable portion is supposed to furnish sustenance 
for so many lives. He swinks to keep clear of the money- 
lending shark, and here industrialism helps. For if brothers 
and sisters throng past ability of support from the land, they 
take work at the nearest factory, not infrequently several 
miles distant. That eases the ancestral leanness, and makes 
readjustment feasible. However the Bauer may moil week 
in, week out, his linen is spotless and his clothes unsoiled on 
Sundays. His wife would scorn herself were they otherwise. 
Somewhat uncouth, rough, bluff, shrewd, staunch, the military 
authorities wisely take heavy toll of his sound lungs and 
“muscular limbs. They know a man when they see one. And 
women do much of the actual farm-work in Germany as a 
consequence, 

What hard-working mothers, and wives, and daughters are 
the women of Germany! What splendid women! What 
does not that great nation owe to its women! Broad- 
bosomed, deep-chested, wide-backed, big-hipped, rarely beauti- 
ful, but, however plain, pleasant-faced, healthy creatures. 
No shirking of maternity with them. And their husbands’ 
comrades and sharers of his troubles always, yet always, it 
would seem, making Peter’s injunction their absolute rule of 
conduct :— Ye wives, be in subjection to your own husbands. 
«+++.» Whose adorning...... Oe 10a Wir. “6: ore. « the 
incorruptible apparel of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price. For after this manner 
aforetime the holy women also, who hoped in God, adorned 
themselves, being in subjection to their own husbands: as 
Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.” 

What strikes one particularly on returning to England is 
the relative absence of young children in the residence-streets. 
In Germany: they swarm,—everywhere. Lusty youngsters, 
shouting and yelling and singing and playing; taking a 
licking, if they must, with most strenuous endeavours not to 
weep. German parents take an intense, direct, and effective 
interest in the education of their children. Woe to the latter 
if their Zeugnisse (term reports) are bad, or show a falling 
off! Punishment is instant and severe in degree. At the 
end of last term the writer met a crowd of schoolgirls just 
leaving the building after receiving their Zeugnisse. It was 
easy to see which of the children were carrying home bad 


reports. They were weeping openly and heart-brokenly as 
they went along,—wholly inconsolable. 

The German postal Nachnahme is a magnificent convenience 
for them all. It is'a “cash on delivery” system worked by 
postal officials who under certain reasonable regulations 
deliver invoiced parcels, collect the sum due, and pay it over 
at the other end. Another useful German institution well 
worth copying is that of the Kilometer Heft (mile-book = 
railway pass-book) devised by the Railway Board of the 
grand duchy of Baden. You buy the right to travel by 
train 500 or 1,000 kilometers for M.1250 (say 12s. 6d.) or 
M.25 (say 25s.) That gives a rate of 24 pfennige per 
kilometer,—say, roundly, a trifle above a farthing per 
kilometer, the usual return rate being 5 pfennige. The 
Kilometer Heft has proved a boon to the travelling public 
and a famous success for railway finance. 

Germans and British have no right to be on hostile terms, 
or to think or speak of each other as enemies. That they 
in anywise do so is largely owing to mutual ignorance and to 
misrepresentation. The writer is unable to find one of his 
countrymen or countrywomen who bears illwill toward 
Germans and Germany. And he has found that their very 
respect for whatever is printed did mislead, and still does 
mislead, Germans with regard to ourselves. German corre- 
spondents in London of the Imperial and reactionary 
German Press are incontestably mean offenders here. Their 
weapon is the sneer, the innuendo, and the “ fatted” and well- 
spaced type. Your honest-minded, simple-souled, print- 
adoring German gapes at the lying bulletin, swallows it 
whole, and says:—“ What a set of damned envious, con- 
temptible wretches the English must be! They declare they 
won’t permit us to build a Fleet or to own colonies, and are 
inventing a gun which will throw a dynamite bomb from one 
of their big battleships right into Berlin and smash the city 
into fragments. Here it is! You can read it in the 
Misstrauensmacher Zeitung.” ; 

Bismarck in his day created the commanding post of 
German Kaiser. Immense is the power surrendered by the 
nation to the man who may occupy this position. He is 
made the German Government. Both Spenlow and Jorkins. 
His unspoken fiat runs far beyond even that of the majestic 
policeman who controls the busiest traffic of London by 
simply lifting one arm and hand. For the German Kaiser 
merely lifts a finger and nobody dare either stir or shout 
within the compass of German boundaries. He tolerates no 
criticism. The dark problem lying behind, and easily 
correlated with a system of formal denial and tacit encourage- 
ment—with a subtile, indirect method of working largely 
employed by the German Kaiser to obtain certain desired 
results—is the Pan-German craze. A ‘craze certainly, but one 
which would force Europe to wade knee-deep in blood. And 
how many wars have been fought for crazes! We are all 
concerned here. What is the real mind of Spenlow and 
Jorkins on the subject? Is that to become suddenly mani- 
fested when the aggrandised Fleet is ready ? 

O German brother! O actual German! will you not 
recognise that Bismarck’s day is not our day? Is it reason- 
able in you, so capable of reasonableness, is it fair in you to 
us, to yourself, to the world, that your mighty engines of 
offence still remain absolutely controlled by Bismarck’s 
pontifical Irresponsibility >—I am, Sir, &e., 

G. EGREMONT. 


[We publish our correspondent’s pleasant letter with great 
satisfaction, for we admire the German people, as one of the 
soundest and wholesomest, and so worthiest, on the face of 
the earth. Unhappily, however, the German people just now 
count for very little. What other nations have to con- 
sider is the Government which dominates them, speaks 
in their name, controls their force and wealth, and to 
which the whole German population offer an almost complete 
obedience. If ever the German Empire becomes democra- 
tised, and if Liberal ideas once again prevail in the Father- 
land, we shall have little fear of German policy or of the 
antagonism of Germany towards this country. Till then, 
though we would show no hostility to the Germans, we are 
bound to be anxious and vigilant, as well as fair-minded. A 
free Germany will be just as powerful—nay, far more 





powerful—and far more secure, but she will cease to be a 
menace to peace and liberty.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING: A SUBSCRIPTION OF £200. 
[To rue Eprror or tHE “ SproTaTor.”] 
Srr,—On my return this week after a few days’ absence on 
the Continent I saw Colonel Pollock’s letter in the Spectator 
of September 23rd. The proposed experiment would be very 
instructive to those of us who take a real interest in the welfare 
and security of their country, and, consequently, are anxious 
that our military arrangements may be thoroughly effective, 
and amply sufficient and elastic for the defence of Britain and 
her dependencies. I think, moreover, that the experiment, if 
tried, would perhaps help to arouse the nation at large to the 
importance of the subject. We may rest assured that if, in a 
European war, we should suffer a severe defeat, the fine we 
should have to pay would be far heavier than the indemnity 
paid by France at the end of the 1870 war, and would 
probably include the loss of important Colonies. If, how- 
ever, we were known to be prepared, we should probably have 
no occasion to fight. I shall be pleased to guarantee £200 of 
the required amount, and hope the balance will soon be 
subscribed. Your offer to do all in your power to facilitate 
the undertaking assures me that the experiment would be 
carried out with a sincere desire and intention that it should 
succeed. All your readers are aware of the great interest the 
Spectator has taken in this subject generally, and in rifle- 
shooting as a national exercise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWARD JAMES. 

[We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. James’s most generous 
offer. We sincerely trust that his good example may 
be widely followed. All that is wanted now is thirty men 
willing to give £100 each. We cannot, of course, say that 
the experiment will succeed, but we are convinced that it is 
well worth trying.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








THE CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To TH EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have just read with great interest the article in your 
issue of September 30th on the Chinese in South Africa. 
With much of what you say I agree, but I think there are two 
points on which you do not touch, whereto I should like to 
draw your attention. First, is not the bad behaviour of the 
Chinese at Johannesburg largely due to the conditions under 
which they live there, whether with or without their own will ? 
Human nature is the same the world through, and it seems 
to me that to allow a vast number of men in the prime of life 
to spend months and years bereft of the society of their 
womenkind and families is to attempt a very dangerous 
experiment, and one that may have surprising, or even terrible, 
results. Certainly it will not tend to their peace of mind, or 
to make them tractable and law-abiding. Secondly, in dis- 
cussing the feasibility of the introduction of white labour at 
the mines, you appear to me to overlook a very important 
consideration,—namely, that where there exists a black popu- 
lation the white man is extremely unwilling to undertake hard 
manual toil, not because he cannot, but because he considers 
it derogatory so to do. Certainly this was the case thirty 
years ago in South Africa, and my information is to the 
effect that the same peculiar pride prevails there to this 
day. Thus I can remember that when my partner and myself 
took to making bricks, people actually rode to our farm to 
contemplate the curious spectacle of two white men doing 
heavy labour with their hands. Unless things have greatly 
changed in this respect, which I do not think likely in a land 
so soaked with Boer traditions, it is useless, therefore, to 
suppose that the white men, even if in want, will consent to 
work underground side by side with Kaffir “ boys,” whom they 
look upon as inferior creatures. You say: “South Africa will 
never be absolutely secured to the British Empire until the 
proportion of Boers to the total white population is reduced.” 
May I express my entire agreement with that remark? 
Indeed, as one whose forecasts of South African affairs have 
not proved entirely inaccurate in the past, I will venture to go 
further, and state my belief that unless, by land settlement or 
otherwise, the permanent British population of that’ country 
is very largely added to, those national advantages which we 
have purchased with blood in torrents and gold in millions 
will disappear within a generation. Whatever flag flies over 








it, South Africa will become the property of the land-dwelling’ 
child-producing, British-hating Dutch. It is childish t 
suppose that we shall continue to hold vast countries that we 
cannot or will not people with our race.—I am, Sir, &., 
London. H. Riper Haaaarp, 


{Mr. Creswell’s experiment showed that the white labourerg 
had no objection to working in the mines, provided that they 
worked in gangs by themselves. He never employed mixed 
gangs, with the result that he found the alleged prejudice 
against doing Kaffir’s work no impediment to his under. 
taking.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ARBITRATION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of September 30th you state: “ We note 
that this week the newly made Agreement between Sweden 
and Norway for referring their differences to arbitration 
specifically lays it down: ‘ provided that such differences do 
not concern the independence, integrity, or vital interests of 
either country.’” This is quite true; but had you read on 
you would have found immediately following these words: 
“Should differences arise as to whether a question concerns 
the vital interests of either, this difference also shall be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the above-named. Court.” Iam sure 
that the Spectator will be as much pleased as I was to find 
this step in advance in arbitration, and will thank me for 
calling its attention to it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
Skibo Castle, Dornoch, Sutherland. 





THE PARALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTorR.”’] 
Srr,—In the Contemporary Review for September there is a 
striking article by my friend Professor Dicey entitled “The 
Paralysis of the Constitution.” That there is paralysis, owing 
to the multiplicity and confusion of sections and opinions in 
Parliament, Professor Dicey very forcibly shows. But it is 
paralysis, not of the Constitution properly speaking, but of 
party government. Party government is not the Constitution. 
It is the accidental offspring of a political quarrel of the 
seventeenth century, and is still unrecognised by law. The 
Constitution is the Privy Council: a standing Council of men 
chosen, not on the ground of uniformity in speculative 
opinions, but on that of fitness to administer the State. This 
Council, though it has become shadowy, is still alone 
recognised by the law. Nominated under the Monarchy by 
the King, it was replaced under the Commonwealth by the 
Council of State, appointed by a mixed system of election 
and nomination. Should the paralysis of party government 
prove incurable, it is possible that your eyes may be again 
turned in this direction. If the end of the party system with 
you is paralysis, in a Colony it is worse. We have here nota 
semblance of a dividing line of general principle on which 
parties could rationally be formed. The consequence you 
may easily divine. Our people are as worthy as any people 
can be of free institutions, if only the free institutions were 
fitted to their case and need. Had you witnessed the doings 
of a party Government here of late, you would know how fell 
a heritage in the shape of party Great Britain has bestowed 
on the Colonies, her political children.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GoLDWIN SMITH. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—I would ask your indulgence to enable me to reply 
briefly to the note which you appended to my letter in your 
last week’s issue. You accuse me,in common with many 
Regular officers, of not realising what Volunteers have done 
and can do. I think I may fairly claim to have had no incon- 
siderable experience of what Volunteers, both good and 
bad, have actually done on active service, and it is this 
experience which has induced me to adopt the views 
concerning the Volunteers which I hold. As regards my 
suggestion that one-sixth of your suggested Volunteer 
Force would be a high estimate to take as offering their 
services in support of the Regular Army abroad, I must 
plead guilty to a carelessness in wording. What was in my 
mind was not the number of those who would offer their 
services, but of those who would actually arrive at the scene of 
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hostilities.. The “ Return Compiled from Figures Furnished by 
Commanding Officers of Volunteers,” to which you invite my 
attention, was actually the source on which I based my state- 
ment. Certainly the proportion of Volunteers which is therein 
quoted as having “offered” their services after Colenso was 
almost exactly one-third of the whole force; but after carefully 
examining the proportion of those who actually arrived on 
the scene of action, and after discussing the matter with 
Volunteer officers, I am confident that of whatever proportion 
might “ offer” their services in a flush of patriotism in response 
to any general appeal we should be lucky if fifty per cent. 
actually reached the front. Taking the precedent of one- 
third as volunteering, I therefore arrived at one-sixth as 
coming to the assistance of the Regular Army. I fear I must 
still adhere to my opinion that the proposals in your original 
article could result only in producing a force which, from a 
military point of view, would be undisciplined and almost 
devoid of training, for the salient lesson of the Russo- 
Japanese War has been the absolute necessity for the highest 
form of both discipline and training. With your suggestions 
as regards the “Army that we need” I am in complete 
accord, but—under our existing voluatary system they neces- 
sarily lead us back to the two stumbling-blocks I have 
mentioned in my letter,—viz., “ money” and: “ recruit- 
supply.”—I am, Sir, &e., A SOLDIER. 


[We admit that only half of the Volunteers who offered 
to goto the front got there; but this was not because they 
refused to go, but because the Government refused to let 
them go, and told them that they were not wanted. It is 
surely most unreasonable and unfair to turn round on the 
unfortunate Volunteer and tell him he did not really mean 
to go to the front, when he was refused leave to serve abroad. 
Tf aman calls fora cab, and two cabs answer the call, and 
then he only takes one, he does not say when he reaches his 
destination that cabdrivers have no enterprise, and that this 
is proved by the fact that only fifty per cent. of those who 
offer to drive you ever really carry out their offer. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s accusation as to “the meagre response” made by 
the Volunteers, or his allegation that the Volunteers in the 
service companies were attracted by the offer of 5s. a day (in 
reality they only got the same pay as the Regulars), was not 
more reasonable. It seems to us that if “ A Soldier” desires 
to show that the Volunteers cannot be relied on as a reservoir 
of trained men, what he should do is to analyse the Return 
and prove that the figures are fallacious, and that the com- 
manding officers who furnished them did not, in fact, receive 
the offers they have recorded. Unless this can be proved, 
the Return holds the field, and shows that the reservoir was 
good for some seventy-five thousand men.—Ep. Spectator. | 


[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—In your article of September 28rd on “ The Volunteers” 
your remark that the need of the country is for citizen soldiers, 
and not for imitation Regulars, puts the case in a nutshell. 
It suggests a point which does not appear to have been raised, 
viz., whether the system of clothing the Volunteers in imita- 
tion of the parade uniform of the Regulars is a sensible one. 
The present discussion discloses that the contingency of 
invasion is considered remote, and that any attack upon these 
islands would most likely take the form of a sudden raid; also 
that the War Minister finds a difficulty in providing sufficient 
funds in support of the Volunteer Force. From the’ first of 
these premises it may be assumed that the Volunteer should 
be in possession of a uniform suitable for his taking the field 
at a moment’s notice; and from the second that his bearing 
the cost of it himself would benefit his corps by allowing the 
money spent on uniforms, as at present, to be applied ix other 
directions making for efficiency. This brings me to my point, 
which is that the Volunteer, in owning his uniform, would 
not necessarily be out of pocket if the uniform were capable 
of being used or worn out in everyday life. I would suggest 
consideration of the way in which the ordinary dress of the 
countryman approximates to that of the soldier in service 
in essential particulars, and ask whether with Norfolk 
jacket, knickerbockers, overcoat of a suitable material and 
pattern, leggings, and felt hat, &c., the Volunteer would not 
be reasonably equipped for the service he is likely to be called 
upon to render, badges of rank, numbers, &c., to be detach- 


on duty. Were such a system of uniform adopted, it would 
doubtless be helpful in facilitating the organisation of a 
Volunteer Reserve and in the affiliation of rifle clubs.—I am, 
Sir, &., H. B. Eewzs, ex-L.R.B. 

30 Handen Road, Lee, S.E. 

[Clearly the Volunteer should be clothed in a costume fit 
for fighting in, and not in one which would expose him to the 
enemy’s fire.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CURZON VERSUS KITCHENER 
CONTROVERSY. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tae “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—The Spectator of September 23rd contains a letter from 
“ Anglo-Indian” on the Kitchener-Curzon controversy, giving 
incidentally the names of the Viceroys and Commanders- 
in-Chief who, notwithstanding inevitable differences of 
opinion, have worked together during the last fifty years in 
the service of India without any such public contention as 
has recently scandalised the country, and laid the foundation 
of troubles which require no large imagination to forecast, 
But, Sir, there are some of us still living who were in India, 
and in harness, when Sir Charles Napier measured his strength 
in opposition to Lord Dalhousie, and who recall with satisfac- 
tion the very different issue of that encounter, as decided by 
Lord Derby’s Ministry, supported by the Duke of Wellington, 
and which led to the resignation, not of the Queen’s repre- 
sentative, but of the war-mangled hero of the Peninsula, the 
conqueror of Scinde, who defied him. “ Anglo-Indian” begins 
by saying that “ Lords Curzon and Kitchener were both new 
to the country, and ignorant of its administration and the 
people.” As to this remark, it is scarcely necessary to assert 
that, with the exception of Lord Lawrence, and perhaps Lord 
Dalhousie, no Englishman has ruled India with the knowledge, 
the courage, and the sympathy shown by Lord Curzon during 
six eventful years. On the other hand, Lord Kitchener can 
know little of India, and during his two years’ command has 
been saved from some serious blunders by Lord Curzon, and 
the checks of the Department he has succeeded in over- 
throwing. Lord Kitchener is a great organiser, and may yet 
prove himself a great general; but he has not the qualifica- 
tions for a Military Dictator in India, even under the aegis of 
Mr. Brodrick.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER ANGLO-INDIAN, 


[We agree. Had the Government at home done their duty 
the Kitchener-Curzon controversy would have ended as did 
that between Sir Charles Napier and Lord Dalhousie. 
Instead, they allowed the military to triumph over the civil 
branch of government in a matter of public policy. That 
is not the way to secure either good civil rulers or a good 
army. Lord Kitchener organised a good army in Egypt, 
not because he was allowed to triumph over the civil 
power, but because the civil power, as represented by Lord 
Cromer, regulated and controlled, as well as encouraged and 
supported, the efforts of the Sirdar.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





PROTECTION A GREATER DANGER THAN 
HOME-RULE. 
[To tue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—I have read with great interest the article upon Home- 
rule and Free-trade in your issue of September 9th. As one 
of the original members of the Liberal Unionist Club who 
has been forced to transfer his allegiance to the Free-Trade 
Unionist Club, I should like to point to one important 
difference between the two dangers of Home-rule and Pro- 
tection. If Protection is ever adopted in the House of 
Commons, it will be carried triumphantly through the House 
of Lords; whereas if a policy of Home-rule is again carried 
in the House of Commons, as happened in Mr. Gladstone’s 
second attempt, it is certain to be thrown out in the Upper 
Chamber,—giving the nation once more the opportunity to 
express its opinion upon that one reference. It therefore 
seems to me that at the present juncture Protection is a 
greater danger than Home-rule.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 


[Our correspondent makes a most valuable point, and one 
which should be carefully considered by those timid Unionists 
whom Mr. Balfour desires to terrorise into acquiescence in a 
Fiscal. revolution by means of the bogey of Home-rule.— 
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THE REJECTION OF NAVAL CANDIDATES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srm,—In a Blue-book published some months ago the 
Government were patting themselves on the back for their 
wisdom in making certain radical changes in the method of 
selecting candidates. As they cannot possibly see anything 
of the good results of their method until the candidates have 
become responsible naval officers (say from ten to twenty 
years hence), this self-congratulation seems rather premature. 
It 7s possible, however, to see some of the evil results already. 
Certain boys, I understand, have been rejected from Osborne 
after one year’s work, without reasons given, and after getting 
a good “report” for conduct and industry. The parents were 
no doubt warned that this might happen, and therefore may 
not have much grounds for complaining of the rejection 
itself. What they have a right to complain of, however, is 
that they had to spend some £60 on the boy’s outfit, which is 
now as useless as waste-paper, and can only be kept as a 
bitter memory of Government extravagance. But consider 
the result on the boy. He has been going about at home for 
‘three holiday periods in naval uniform. He suddenly has to 
discard it after, say, three weeks’ holiday, perhaps in the middle 
of a visit to friends or the seaside. His humiliation is extreme. 
He has also during the year at Osborne given up Latin, and 
his entrance into a public school has been made doubtful, nay, 
into any of the most popular, impossible. If his conduct was 
good, as the report (I know in one case) averred, there could 
have been no moral grounds for his rejection. If his attain- 
ments were insufficient, they ought to have found it out in the 
two preliminary examinations (to the results of which they 
appear to pay no attention). If his industry was insufficient, 
he should not get a good report for it. If, on the other 
hand, his physique was not satisfactory, surely the authorities 
could have mentioned the fact, and relieved the parents from 
doubts and fears on the other possible grounds for rejection. 
It would be a good thing if the publicity and weight of your 
columns could be given to advocating—(1) That boys at 
Osborne should not be put into naval uniform until finally 
admitted as future naval officers. A special cap, or badge, 
would be quite sufficient, and it should not be worn in the 
holidays. (2) That more attention be given to the intellectual 
side of the present preliminary and literary examinations. 
(3) That the preparatory-school curriculum be kept up for 
the first year.—I am, Sir, &c., USHER. 

[Though we are convinced that the principles on which the 
new system is based are sound, we agree with our corre- 
spondent in regard to the first of his three suggestions. As 
to (2) and (3) we cannot venture to offer an opinion.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





MANSION HOUSE MEETING FOR THE BOYS’ 
BRIGADE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The Lord Mayor has kindly consented to take the chair 
at a Mansion House meeting to be held in the Egyptian Hall 
on Thursday, October 12th, at 4 p.m.,on behalf of the London 
and Greater London Battalions of the Boys’ Brigade. 


The object of the meeting is to rouse more general interest in 
and round London in this gréat movement. It is difficult in this 
holiday season to reach personally the many City men of influence 
whom our Committee would desire to be present. I therefore ask 
your valuable assistance to give publicity to the meeting in the 
Spectator, which goes everywhere and which has always been so 
good in helping the work. The Boys’ Brigade was started in 
Glasgow in 1883 by Mr. W. A. Smith, then a young Volunteer 
officer, who is now Brigade secretary and a veteran R.V. field 
officer. He began with one company of thirty boys, and now the 
Brigade numbers eighty-seven thousand, of whom fifty-five 
thousand are in the United Kingdom. London, however, has 
only eight thousand boys enrolled, whereas Glasgow has seven 
thousand. 

Some more money is wanted, but mainly we want smart 
young men to come forward as officers, who will raise and form 
new companies. Boys in thousands are eager to join. The City 
and East End Battalion, of which I have the honour to be 
Honorary President, could add five companies to its strength to- 
morrow if we could raise the necessary officers and finances. The 
money required to start a company is only £5, exclusive of the 
6d. subscription which each boy pays towards his uniform, the 
total cost of which is 1s. 103d. 

Tickets of admission are necessary for the meeting, which will 
gladly be sent on application to the London secretary, Mr. Roger 
Peacock, Paternoster House, Paternoster Row, E.C. (Telephone 
No. 994 Central); also the last Annual Report of the London 





Battalions, and the General Annual Report of the Brigade. All 

the necessary papers and documents necessary to start a compan 

will be sent on the receipt of one shilling to cover the cost, ' 
J. M. D. Moony, 

Major-General (Retired), 

84 Paternoster Row, E.C. A Vice-President Boys’ Brigade, ° 


[We are delighted to call attention to the admirable work 
done by the Boys’ Brigade.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


—I an, Sir, &e., 





THE BRIDGING OF THE ZAMBESL 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpgctaTor.”] 

Srr,—I have read with interest your article in the Spectator 
of September 16th in praise of the labours of Rhodes, and of 
the greatness of his dream, which is being so quickly realised, 
But the title of the article is “ The Bridging of the Zambesi,” 
Many of us have been reading lately, with feelings of strong 
inward pride, of the designing and carrying through of that 
piece of engineering work ; and when we come to an article in 
a paper of the standing of the Spectator on this subject, 
expect to find some mention of the nature of the work, its 
difficulties, and the spirit which overcame them. In joining 
the Cape to Cairo by one continuous line of railway the 
dreamer who originates, the administrator, politician, capitalist 
who help to materialise the dream, all receive their meed of 
praise; but the engineers who build the railway find no place, 
Is this just p— 

“They’ve words for every one but me,—shake hands with half 


the crew, 
Except the dour Scots engineer, the man they never knew.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., N. J. M. 

[We are the last people in the world to deprive the 
engineers of their meed of praise. No men deserve it more 
than the makers of the iron road.—Eb. Spectator. 





MR. ABBOTT AND HIS ORITICS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—If you care to print a letter from an obscure person 
who wonders why our soldiers cannot be clad as comfortably 
and as picturesquely as our sailors, or as the Austrian Line 
regiments, I should like tosay that I have not yet founda 
paragraph in Mr. Abbott’s first impressions with which I, 
and many others, do not agree. Moreover, we thank you 
much for letting us read these sensible articles.—I am, Sir, 
&e., AN OpEN-EYED LONDONER. 





A LENDING LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tur Epiror OF THE “Srecraror.’’] 
S1zr,—In your sympathetic article on “The Blind Poor” 
(Spectator, September 23rd) you allude to the fact that one 
of the greatest alleviations in these necessarily restricted lives 
is the pleasure derived from books, and you add: “A great 
many standard books are now printed in Braille type for the 
blind.” May I point out that not only standard works, but 
thousands of volumes of fiction, recent travels, and mis- 
cellaneous literature are now available for their seyvice at the 
Lending Library for the Blind, 125 Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water, where terms to the poor are merely nominal? All 
information may be had from the secretary at the Library.— 
I am, Sir, &c., I, M. ENGLAND. 
12 Kildare Gardens, Bayswater. 





“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 
[To tue Epitor or THE “SpPEctTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—Is Walter Scott no longer read P— 


“¢T ken weel,’ said the other [i.e., Rob Roy], ‘ye had gentle 
bluid in your veins, and I wad be laith to hurt my ain kinsman.’ 
‘Weel, weel,’ said Mr. Jarvie, ‘bluid’s thicker than water, and it 
lies na in kith, kin, and ally to see motes in ilka other’s een if 
others can see them na.’ ”—“ Rob Roy,” chap. 23. 


—I am, Sir, &ec., ARTHUR EVANS. 
Malaga. 
| We note from a newspaper cutting sent us from America 
that the quotation is also traced to “Guy Mannering.” Can 
it, we wonder, be traced further back —Eb. Spectator.] 





WEST HAM LIGHTS ON THE UNEMPLOYED 
QUESTION. 
(To tae Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—May I comment very briefly on the excellent article 
under the above heading in the Spectator of September 30th ? 
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leg i a Saal . . . . 
The case of West Ham and other outlying districts, being part 
f London to all intents and purposes, and yet shut off from the 
benefit of Metropolitan aid by a geographical accident, demands 
ost careful and sympathetic attention and immediate help. 
The local means adopted for dealing with the distress—notably 
the Queen’s Labour Yard, which we have been enabled to open 
Dy means of a gracious gift from her Majesty—are but temporary 
expedients for alleviating distress. They cannot work a cure or 
remove the causes of the constantly recurring suffering. ; 

If neither time nor money were important, it may very possibly 
be true that it would be better to send men back to the land in 
England than to send them abroad. But the need is urgent and 
immediate, funds are not unlimited, and we must consider 
what is practicable, not what is theoretically correct. Any 
gcheme having land colonisation at home as its end must of 
necessity take a long time to work out, and it must needs be 
costly in comparison with emigration to Canada. There are 
difficulties to be reckoned with which have no counterpart in the 
Colonies—e.g., the great difficulty of obtaining suitable land 
within reasonable reach of a fair market, the housing difficulty, 
rent, tithes, rates and taxes. To overcome these—may I add to 
overcome the perhaps not unnatural prejudice of a neighbourhood 
chosen for colonisation ?—will require time and much expense. 
Not one of these exists in the case of Canada, or exists only in a 
very modified form. There there is room for all who come, and 
land is to be had for the asking at any time. 

For these reasons practical men will have to content them- 
selves for some time to come with colonisation beyond the seas, 
and to look upon home colonisation as a counsel of perfection 
towards which to work in hope that it may be achieved some- 
time. Meanwhile, the Church Army is doing something, though 
it may be little, in this direction. We have farm colonies which 
we use as testing-places for emigrants, and there is nothing to 
prevent a man who has passed through one of them going to the 
land at home, if he desires to do so. His experience with us will 
have been of service to him. But he must abandon any proba- 
bility of becoming a freeholder. In Canada he could confidently 
hope to be his own landlord within a few months or years at the 
outside. 

May I deprecate the notion that to send steady and hard- 
working unemployed men to Canada is a loss to the Mother- 
country? Is it not Professor Seeley who bids us think of 
Canada as if it were Kent or Yorkshire, and not, as is too much 
our habit, as if it were a foreign land? Our brothers beyond the 
seas are still citizens of one Empire, and are to it, in their new 
surroundings, a source of strength and not of weakness, as they 
were at home. They area gain to Canada, and are not lost to 
England. 

—I am, Sir, &e., W. CaRtite, 
Honorary Chief Secretary. 


55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





UNCOMMON PETS. 
[To THE EpiIror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The interesting article in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 30th on the above subject tempts me to submit a few 
random notes on the topic. 

All too many years ago I lived in the aristocratic suburb of 
Madras, known by the euphonious name of Nungumbaukum, 
with three of my brother-officers, of whom but one, alas! survives 
to witness if I lie. Among our pets were two jackals, brothers, 
named ‘Karadagan’ and ‘'Tamanagan,’ after the philosophic 
individuals of their species, who reason high on morals and 
expediency in the Tamil version of the “ Panchatantram.” The 
behaviour of our “naris” disabused us for ever of the common 
& priort impression that idiosyncrasy in an appreciable degree 
differentiates domesticated from wild races. No two human 
brothers could have differed one from the other more widely 
than did ‘Karadagan’ and ‘Tamanagan.’ The former was on the 
most affectionate terms, not only with his masters, to whom he 
would come up smiling, with his ears laid back, to be patted, 
but with the dogs and monkeys, with which co-mates he 
would disport himself in games of romps that invariably 
ended with a misunderstanding and a few snaps and yells, 
but sans rancune; he would rub himself against the horses’ 
pasterns,—until one day a beautiful devil of a red-chestnut 
Arab, the property of the writer, sent poor ‘ Karadagan’ 
flying with a kick. ‘Tamanagan, on the contrary, treated us 
and our horses, dogs, and monkeys with impartial distrust. He 
came regularly for his evening meal—that was the only attention 
he honoured us with—until his unamiable existence was cut 
short by a neighbour’s Australian greyhound. 

At about the same epoch an Honourable Member of Council 
who lived hard by had a similar experience with two 
hyenas; but as the disparity in disposition was more decided, 
and as there were children about, strong measures were 
taken with the irreconcilable one. The amiable one exhibited, 
under provocation not seldom of a highly crucial character, 
such saintly patience that he became the favourite playmate 
of the young people. When it became necessary for the 
family to leave, Madras for a time, the head of it deemed 
no one good enough to be the precious “dammalgandy’s” 
guardian save the genial veterinary surgeon whom the 
natives called “Kuturay Pritsard,” or ‘Horse Pritchard,” 
to distinguish him from “Lyar Pritsard ”—i.e., “ Lawyer 
[Barrister] Pritchard ”—and other gentlemen of the name. 
One morning, when the “Philippoi” were assembled at 








his “Ring,” our jovial friend, addressing our doyen, .ejacu- 
lated—cum cachinnatione undulante: “Oh, Mr. Philips, ’m in 
a frightful fix. You know that the French ‘urasians share 
all the notions of the natives about therapeuiics. Well, here’sa 
piteous letter from dear old Mrs.C. Her husband is dreadfully 
ill; he and she are convinced that a daily modicum of a‘ dammal- 
gandy’s’ blood would surely save him! Mr. Sim, the kindest of 
my friends, entrusts his beloved ‘dammalgandy’ to me; a kind 
old couple entreat me to phlebotomise the creature day after 
day! ... What amI to do?” ’ 

Without sharing the antipathy—of theological root, doubtless 
—of most Europeans to snakes, the writer’s admiration of them 
is so far tempered with awe that one of the sensations of his life 
was a visit to Dr. Shortt, who ranks with Sir J. Fayrer and Dr. 
Nicholson (the latter always spoke of them as “the most 
beautiful and innocent of God’s creatures”) as an authority 
on the Thanatophidia. To see an old gentleman, deaf as a post, 
rather short-sighted, and far from agile, sending three or four of 
his “uncommon pets” through the glittering mazes of an 
ophidian quadrille, with an air of ease that proved he had no 
more dread of his cobra than maidens have of puppy-dogs,—that 
was a thrilling experience. 

In the “ mid-eighties ” there flourished in Southern India (the 
Arida nutriz leonum is, I believe, the scene of his latest adven- 
tures) a dashing Major of Lancers, who in quarters, in camp, and 
at mess was as regularly attended by a well-grown chocolate- 
striped young tiger as the Indian Bacchus by his panther. One 
Sunday afternoon the writer was one of a delightful party in the 
Major’s grounds at Bangalore. Apprehending no danger, and 
only intent on making himself as agreeable as he could to his 
charming hostess, he approached a wooden dog-kennel, the back 
of which was turned to him, and in due course passed it. The 
sound of a growl in the rear—a growl of no canine timbre—made 
him look back. Through the door of the dog-box peered, over 
his fore-paws, a splendid leopard, on the broad grin. “I wonder,” 
said the Major, “why he didn’t spring on your back? I hope he’s 
not out of sorts.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cheltenham. 


W. H. Guenny, 
Madras Civil Service (Retired). 





A REMINISCENCE OF GEORGE MACDONALD 
AT BORDIGHERA. 
[To Tue EDITOR oF TUB “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—It was in the spring of 1885. For me it was a marked 
and anxious time,—that of the final decision whether or no 
to be ordained. And my steps had been directed to the 
Riviera, and eventually to Bordighera on my return journey. 
Happily so; for there I had the opportunity of meeting and 
learning from the true man of God whose death has just 
been recorded. 

On the Sunday morning he read the Lessons in the little 
English church where his son-in-law was chaplain. I shall never 
forget his dramatic reading of the First Lesson, which was the 
first of the Balaam chapters. On the Sunday evenings he was 
wont to hold a free informal service in his drawing-room, at 
which any of the residents were welcome. It is this especially 
which I would now recall. I was grateful to have had the 
privilege of being present. First a hymn there was, “Lead us, 
Heavenly Father, lead us”; then two poems of Henry Vaughan ; 
then the fourteenth chapter of St. John, the meaning brought 
out by voice and manner and occasional comment. Then we 
knelt down and he prayed most earnestly, yet simply. That we 
might know the Father, in Christ: that He would bring back all 
who had wandered: how could He find anything to love in us? 
Yet He had made us, and must love us, He would pity His 
children when He saw them girt with fears, and well-nigh falling 
into despair sometimes. 

Then came the sermon on “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” I cannot recall the exact words, but I can never forget the 
strength of the man, his real and strong faith commending itself 
to the consciences of all who heard him. It was to this effect :— 
‘Only one thing I have to say, and that always: and if I did 
not believe it, why should I trouble myself? Jesus Christ is the 
way to God. You cannot get that by any mere theological 
system. It is no use talking about Jesus Christ, using any set of 
terms, however systematic and well-fitting. You must know 
Him. How to do this? By studying His words, His will. We 
are all so anxious, naturally, to get comfortable. We lie in bed, 
tossing about this way and that, thinking to arrange ourselves 
comfortably. But it’s no use. We ought to get out of bed and 
set about doing our duty. Do His will: then we shall know 
Him. We cannot get to know Him till we have given up seeking 
self. In some form or other there must be the new Birth “from 
above.” So long as we seek self, we shall not find the Way, the 
Truth, or the Life.’ 

Yes, that was the great point of his teaching. The selfish life 
is devil-worship. The self given over to Christ, even though He 
may not always be known and felt,—that is the worship and 
knowledge of God. : 

Once more I had the privilege of hearing him at one of his 
afternoon readings. That afternoon he read Tennyson’s “Two 
Voices.” And full of help then, and now twenty years after- 
wards, were his remarks suggested by it. They were to this 
effect :— 

‘There are some people subject to terribie depression. Every 
one knows something of it, but some are most particularly 
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afflicted with it. It is very easy to put it all down to physical 
causes, the liver or the nerves, and so on. But saving the 

resence of our friend the Doctor, I do not believe in that. If 

e could make us really good, we should not need very many 
medicines. Remember, we carry about with us all we have 
inherited from our ancestors in body and in mind. Of course 
medical remedies may aid. But inthe long run there is only one 
cure, and that is a spiritual one.’ 

‘Since this poem was written,’ he went on, ‘there has been a 
tremendous wave of unbelief over the world, affecting all thinking 
men and women. Yet one result has been, that there is more 
real faith abroad now than there ever has been in the world 
before. But doubt and questioning must now affect every 
thinking mind, and this in some cases leads to the suggestions of 
this Tempting Voice. Well, if there be no God, the Tempting 
Voiceis right. All human life would beasham. Manis befooled. 
But yet there is another way. Go and do God’s will and you 
will know. That is the remedy to the gloomy doubts and the 
terrible depression of this age. And remember what so many 
forget, the Christian duty of joy...... You say: “It is not in 
my power to rejoice now.” Well,Idenyit. You have the power, 
if only you will exert the will. And don’t let slip the youthful 
dreams. Such things will help you against that false self which 
comes with the Tempting Voice to despair. And don’t let gloomy 
pictures of results keep coming before you. “To-morrow” has 
no existence till it actually come. Let it take care of itself.’ 

As poet, as novelist, as lecturer, George Macdonald was 
nothing if not a preacher. And a preacher whose words rang 
true, whether clothed in their literary form in “ David Elginbrod” 
or “ Robert Falconer” or those capital lectures (which I heard 
him give some years later at Stockton) on Macbeth and The 
Merchant of Venice, or spoken simply and sympathetically to the 
ae group of residents or passers-by in his pleasant Bordighera 

ome. 

And now, after great length of days here, he has gone to his 
long home, 


‘=I am, Sir, &c., W. F. C. 





PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO DR. GEORGE AND 
MRS. MACDONALD. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

S1z,—I am requested by my brother, Canon A. T. Barnett, of 
Bordighera, to tell you that it is proposed to erect some 
memorial of Dr. George Macdonald and Mrs. Macdonald in 
the English church, All Saints, Bordighera, where Dr. 
Macdonald was for many years in the habit of reading the 
Lessons, and Mrs. Macdonald trained the choir and played the 
organ.—I am, Sir, &c., EpitH A, BARNETT. 
» Holm Leas, Worthing. 








POETRY. 





HOT WEATHER IN THE PLAINS: INDIA. 
Far beyond the sky-line, where the steamers go, 
There’s a cool, green country, there’s the land I know; 
Where the grey mist rises from the hidden pool, 
And the dew falls softly on the meadows cool. 
When the exile’s death has claimed me it is there my soul 
shall fly, 
To the pleasant English country, when my time has come to die; 
Where the west wind on the uplands echoes back the sea-bird’s 
cry— 
Oh! it’s there my soul will hasten, though it’s here my bones 
must lie. 


From the many temples tinkling bells ring clear, 
But a fairer music in my heart I hear— 
Lilt of English skylark, plash of woodland streams, 
Songs of thrush and blackbird fill my waking dreams. 
In each pause from work and worry it is there my thoughts 
will fly, : 
To the pleasant English country with the pearly, misty sky— 
And the yan toil and trouble fade and cease and pass 
me by— 
Oh! it’s there I fain would wander, but it’s here my bones 
must lie. 


Hard and hot the sky spreads, one unchanging glare, 
Far and wide the earth lies burnt and brown and bare; 
Sunset brings no solace, night-time no redress, 
Still the breathless silence mocks the land’s distress. 
So my thoughts recross the waters to the springtimes long 
gone by, 
Passed bye as English woods and pastures, ’neath a softer, sweeter 
SKY ; 
For, when death shall end my exile thither will my spirit ly— 
Oh! it’s there my soul shall wander, though it’s here my bones 


must lie. 
E. H. Trprre. 
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BOOKS. 


a 
RENAN.* 


Tux time has come when a dispassionate account of Renan’s 
life and work could be attempted, even by a member of the 
ancient Mother Church whose bosom and whose tenets he 
forsook; and the man has come with the time. Those who 
read last summer Dr. William Barry’s brilliant book on 
Newman as a man of letters will remember the happy point 
which he made of the coincidence almost to a day between 
Renan’s leaving, and Newman’s entering, the Church of Rome, 
The conjunction suggests the title of Newman’s famoug 
novel, Loss and Gain. Dr. Barry wrote last year the story 
of the acquisition to his Church. This year he gives us the 
pendent picture of the literary genius she lost. If there wag 
any serious fault to find with the earlier portraiture, it was 
that to treat Newman as mainly a man of letters was some- 
thing of a paradox. A great writer, a poet in verse, and 
still more in prose, no doubt he was, but he was much 
more. He might have been called, in Carlyle’s formula, the 
“Saint as Poet,” but he was saint first and poet afterwards, 
Dr. Barry is of course well aware of this, and indeed in this 
very volume, in a striking contrast which he institutes in the 
closing pages between the two men, brings it out more 
clearly than he had done in writing of Newman alone. 
“With Newman,” he says, “learning, style, eloquence, are 
but means to a nobler end; he is always intent on religion, 
even when he comes down to a schoolmaster’s exercises.” 
Renan, on the contrary, was essentially the man of letters, 
and the French man of letters. He was no doubt a 
scholar and an Orientalist. Mommsen, a powerful mind, 
and himself a poet, could rise above the ordinary level of 
German criticism, and say, when Ewald or Keim charged 
the Vie de Jésus with having professed to deal with great 
questions, but having answered none: “ Renan is a savant in 
spite of his beautiful style.” Renan had also a considerable 
leaning towards, and some knowledge of, natural science ; and 
his lifelong friendship with the eminent chemist, Berthelot, 
was, as this book brings out, a factor of much importance in 
his development. But savant and philosopher as he was, he 
was even more a man of letters. The ideals of the French 
man of letters—an exquisite phrase, a beautiful page—were 
always before him, and these ideals at least no one attained 
better than he. Jlis style is indeed the secret and the 
measure of his success. By it he gained all his triumphs; to 
it he sacrificed a large part of what he lost. 

The story of his life, of his spiritual and literary evolution, 
may appear not difficult to tell attractively, for has he not told 
much, nay, most of it, himself, both directly and indirectly, 
with brilliance and charm, in his own writings? But in trath 
for that very reason it was not easy to tell it with sobriety 
and critical fairness, without losing some of the sparkle and 
glamour with which his own art had invested it. It says 
much for the wealth and variety of Dr. Barry’s resources, 
both as a scholar and as a literary artist, that he has achieved 
this task with eminent success. The outlines of Renan’s 
life are well known. Born at Tréguier, a little old-world 
Cathedral town on the coast of Brittany; his father a 
sea-captain in a small way, whose family came originally 
from Cardiganshire, and descended from St. Ronan, and his 
mother a loyalist and Catholic; a Celt of the Celts, a Breton 
Bretonnant, he was bred up for, and by, the Church, From 
the College at Tréguier he was sent at a moment’s notice 
to M. Dupanloup’s seminary of St. Nicholas at Paris, that 
eminent cleric, ever on the look out for recruits of genius, 
having heard of his brilliant promise. After five years there 
and at Issy, he entered the superior house of St. Sulpice. 
Here the doubts as to his vocation which had already shaken 
his soul culminated, and some eighteen months later he 
decided once and for ever that the priesthood was not for 
him. Many who have read the Vie de Jésus will remember 
the highly wrought dedication to his sister Henriette,—too 
highly wrought some may have thought it. If they read 
these pages, they will alter their opinion. No expression of 
gratitude on Renan’s part could be too strong for what this 
sister did for him. She literally gave up her life for the 
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sake of his masterpiece when they visited Palestine together 
to write it. But she had in another sense given her life 
for her brother's before. She was, indeed, as Dr. Barry 
ly depicts her, a noble character, “cast on antique 
generously Pp i 
Jines.” To earn money to pay her father s debts and educate 
her brother, she declined marriage, toiled as a governess, and 
went with a noble family into the wilds of Poland. Later 
she returned to Paris, and made a home for him while he 
gradually worked his way as an Oriental scholar, and then 
with yet further unselfishness encouraged himtomarry. The 
riod between his leaving St. Sulpice and the memorable 
moment when, on board a French trooper, partant pour la Syrie, 
he set sail for the Lebanon, sent by Napoleon ITI. on a modest 
archaeological mission in search of Phoenician antiquities, 
Dr. Barry traces with much skill, showing how his studies 
and writings had prepared him for the effort he then 
made. 

Syria, Palestine, Galilee, Jerusalem, did not, as Dr. Barry 
well says, give him any new knowledge; but they gave him the 
setting of his book, the topographical background of that 
portion which, he justly pronounces, will alone last, the 
Galilean sceues. What is the real worth of the book, what 
its permanent place, in thought and letters? That is the 
real question about Renan. The rest of his life and writings 
is of value and interest in itself, and also as illustrating how 
he came to write the Vie de Jésus, and why it is what it is in 
its strength and in its weakness. But this is his main effort. 
By it he stands or falls. What isit,then? The world seems 
now pretty much agreed. It is a romance, in many ways an 
attractive, some would say a beautiful, romance, but a sheer 
and mere romance. Whatever happened, whatever were the real 
facts, whatever the human character of our Lord, they were 
not what Renan gives his reader. The Gospels account may 
be thought impossible, untrue. Renan’s account is assuredly 
quite inadequate. We have indicated already the German 
view. Edmond de Goncourt called it “the Bible in the style 
of Fénelon’s Télémaque.” Dr. Barry describes it with much 
incisiveness. ‘An idyl in the decadent mood of Paul and 
Virginia,” “a pastoral play over which floats the music of 
the Beatitudes.” By the process of “gently soliciting” the 
inspired text—so he himself described his method—Renan 
put together, “in mosaic fashion, a sentimental romance 
which was coloured from end to end by his own experience.” 
Is this judgment too severe? What does Dr. Sanday, a 
model of scrupulous equity and judicial sobriety, say? He is 
still more crushing. ‘“ Renan had all the literary gifts, a 
curiosa felicitas of style, an aesthetic appreciation of his 
subject and a saving common-sense which tempered his 
criticism ; but even as literature his work is spoiled by self- 


consciousness and condescension, and his science was not of 
the best.” One great result Dr. Barty allows to the book. 
In breaking down the wall between the sacred and the profane 
it made the life of Jesus more than ever a popular and 


generally arresting topic. “Thanks to his unrivalled com- 
mand of language, to the colour of his description, to the 
suavity of the sentimentalism which enchanted without 
rhetoric, he transformed the Gospels into a publication of 
the day. Dealing with pages hitherto regarded as the Latin 
of the Mass which only priests recited, while none but the 
faithful listened, he made of them a French classic, and the 
least orthodox now read with surprise how beautiful they 
could be.” In England, where the Bible is a household book, 
this impulse was less needed, but it may be admitted that 
even in England Renan stimulated a treatment of the Gospels 
as a living natural document. 

It was characteristic of Renan, it was part of the best 
side of his character, that he retained much affection for his 
early friends, his home, the homely teachers of his youth. It 
makes much of his charm, much of his earlier force. ‘“ You 
cannot imagine what absolute virtue is like,” he said once to his 
worldly convives. “I knew it in my young days at Tréguier.” 
But gradually, as life drew on, these colours faded into the 
light of common day, into the garish artificial glare of the 
salon and café, into gloom and night. Dr. Barry, ever 
generous, does not gloat, as the “unco guid,” the superior 
orthodox critic, might well be tempted to do, over the sad 
moral catastrophe of the sceptic’s closing years, which pro- 
duced Caliban and The Fountain of Youth, and finally the 
piece which so revolted Matthew Arnold, not easily shocked, 
the Abbesse de Jouarre. He deals very gently and charitably 





with this mood. But it was the logical, if not the necessary, 
outcome of Renan’s persiflage, his pococurantism, his in- 
differentism. From a better Epicureanism, he passed through 
Pyrrhonism to a worse, not indeed in practice, but in theory. 
Science, he said at first, might have trath.~ This was his 
dream at twenty-seven. Later he cried :—‘ Not even science 
has ultimate truth; yet let us at any rate cultivate curiosity, 
a perpetual resource, as we saunter through this “the most 
amusing of the centuries.” But no! the truth may be 
unpleasant. Let us not be in any hurry to reach it. Let us’ 
rather “sport with Amaryllis in the shade.” That at least is 
a palpable, if passing, satisfaction.’ Such very briefly and 
popularly were the steps of the philosophy which led from 
The Future of Science to the Reminiscences and Philosophie 
Dialogues, from the Vie de Jésus to the Abbesse de Jouarre. 

Dr. Barry, as we said, dwells much on the contrast between 
Newman and Renan. It is a natural and illuminating com- 
parison. Could it be better pointed than by the epitaphs 
which they severally selected, each for himself? The key- 
word to both, it will be noted, is the same. Ex umbris et 
imaginibus in veritatem is that of Newman. Veritatem dilext 
is Renan’s. Theysound much alike. They are really worlds 
apart. For all depends on the definition of the keyword, on 
the answer to Pilate’s famous question. What, indeed, is 
truth? About Newman’s meaning there is no doubt. But 
Renan himself had said that truth is a nuance, and he acted 
more and more on this hypothesis. The shades and the 
images of this world, nay, the intellectual shadows of these 
shades: these became the truth, and the only truth, he knew, 
and—though not at the beginnimg, when he went through a 
real agony of the soul and made genuine sacrifices, yet at the 
end—cared, or wanted, to know. 





TWO BOOKS ON EASTERN ASIA.* 

Mr. TURNER as a traveller is a somewhat curious combination 
of the serious business man who goes about investigating the 
economic possibilities of the country and the hard-bitten moun- 
taineer who interrupts his inquiries in order to dash into the 
wilds and attempt virgin ascents. It is a piquant mixture, and 
the result is a very entertaining, and in many ways informing, 
book, often full of crude generalisations, but always straight- 
forward, frank, and good-tempered. The author is a most 
cheerful traveller. He takes a rosy view of the future of 
Siberia; he sees little in Russian administration which he 
does not admire; he is full of enthusiasm for the Siberian 
peasantry, for the Kalmuck nomads, and for the Russian 
officials; he immensely enjoys travelling on the Siberian 
Railway, and an arduous journey through leagues of thawing 
snow scarcely disturbs his content. High spirits can never 
be disregarded, and Mr. Turner’s good-temper would have 
redeemed a much inferior story. There is no attempt at fine 
writing, and many of the chapters are so full of detail that we 
surmise that notebooks have been emptied bodily into them; 
but there is much fresh observation, and the description of 
the dawning of a Siberian spring has considerable charm of 
its own. In general, the author writes like a business man 
compiling a Report for a Chamber of Commerce; but when 
the mountains are reached commercial interests fall from him 
like a garment, and it is hard to trace any connection between 
the critic of Russian methods of packing butter and the 
pioneer who is nearly frozen on the ridges of Belukha. 

Mr. Turner, as a member of a firm of provision merchants 
with a large trade in dairy produce, went out to Siberia in the 
first instance to study the potentialities of the country from 
the point of view of his own business. His account of the 
dairy industry is full of interest. In that vast country, where 
one province alone is four times the size of Germany, and the 
whole country forty times the size of Great Britain, the total 
population is somewhat less than that of London. Hence in 
the absence of local markets the export trade becomes of the 
first importance. The Government have taken the dairy 
industry in hand, and by means of dairy-school farms instruct 
the peasants how to feed the cattle during the winter on pre- 
served fodder, so that the production of butter goes on 
without interruption during the whole year. Government 
experts give instruction in butter-making, and central dairies 











* 1) Siberia: a Record of Travel Climbing, and Exploration. By Samuel 
Tare, F.R.G.S, London: T. Fisher Unwin. r (21s. net.]——(2) The Far East, 
By Archibald Little. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [7s. 6d. net. } 
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and creameries in each district, furnished with the best plant, 
form a market for the peasants’ milk, while refrigerator vans 
are provided on all the railways for the export trade. Siberian 
milk is exceptionally rich, nineteen quarts being sufficient for 
the manufacture of one pound of butter, as against twenty-eight 
in so progressive an agricultural country as Denmark. In order 
to assist emigration as well as to advance the industry, the 
Government make loans to Village Councils for the establish- 
ment of co-operative dairies. The trade with Britain is 
increasing, and much British capital is now sunk in Siberian 
dairies. “ During the two years which ended with the winter 
of 1903 Siberia exported more than all our Colonies put 
together, and the industry is still in its infancy.” Mr. Turner has 
some suggestions to make as to improved methods, and draws 
some interesting comparisons between British and American 
activity. One of his conclusions we can heartily recommend. 
* The best protective policy that the English or Irish farmer 
ean adopt is that of educating himself in the most approved 
scientific methods of dairy farming, and devoting the same 
industry and energy to the work as are displayed by his 
rivals.” On other points in Russian administration he has 
much to say worth hearing. He commends the emigration 
system, and the whole policy and working of the Siberian 
Railway, and in a concluding chapter he urges that in the 
interests of our future commerce a clear understanding with 
Russia is at least as essential as an alliance with Japan. The 
view may be a little over-coloured, but it is valuable as a 
corrective to the unintelligent Russophobe declamations which 
we have heard too frequently of late. 

Mr. Turner the mountaineer is a very different man from 
Mr. Turner the shrewd and politic student of commerce. 
Once in the bills all prudence goes to the winds, and the author 
is as reckless a pioneer as ever wore hob-nailed boots. The 
lust of “ peak-bagging ”—as fellow-mountaineers, we implore 
Mr. Turner to banish this hideous word from his vocabulary— 
seized him as soon as he discovered that the Altai covered an 
area nine times as large as Switzerland, and contained peaks 
as high as the Matterhorn which had never been explored. 
It was no easy task to approach so untravelled a country, 
more especially since if was winter-time, when all the 
natives declared the route impossible. However, courage 
and tenacity carried the day, and Mr. Turner in time found 
himself at the foot of Belukha, the highest mountain in 
Siberia. Here his troubles began in real earnest. The winter 
ice was so hard that no nailed boots could stand on it, and it 
took about half-an-hour to cut a single step. Moreover, falls 
of rock were everywhere, and instead of dodging single 
stones as in Switzerland, the climber ran the risk of meeting 
several thousand tons of mountain. Some idea of the cold 
may be got from the fact that ice adhered to a slope at an 
angle of seventy degrees, whereas on the Matterhorn the 
glacier breaks and falls at an angle of fifty-three. Mr. Turner 
narrowly escaped being frozen to death in a camp eleven 
thousand feet above sea-level, but eventually succeeded in 
climbing one of the chief peaks and getting close to the top 
of Belukha, where he all but became part of an avalanche. He 
fell ill and had to return, leaving the actual summit for 
another expedition. Clearly winter is not the best season for 
the Altai, and later climbers will be well advised to try them 
in July, when the valleys are carpeted with flowers and the 
ice is more amenable to nails and axe. Mr. Turner has 
certainly discovered a new playground, for the base of the 
peaks can be reached in thirty days from London, and 
in addition to the difficulty of ever gaining the summit 
there is the chance of good big-game shooting to entice the 
sportsman. 

Mr. Archibald Little’s new book, The Far East, is a volume 
of that excellent geographical series, “The Regions of the 
World.” It is a most comprehensive and scholarly work, 
written by one who has a lifelong knowledge of the Far East, 
and is, in addition, an accomplished geographer. That the 
author managed to produce a narrative so full of detail while 
living, as he says, “remote from the great literary centres” is a 
source of amazement to the reader, and proves that the book 
is no mere compilation, but written out of a full experience. 
Most of the chapters are occupied with China, historically 
and geographically, and the traditional Chinese policy of 
maintaining buffer-States, States which are now with scarcely 
an exception in foreign occupation, is considered. The 
description of the Yangtse Valley is especially good and 





complete, for on this Mr. Little writes with unique knowledge, 
There are also -interesting chapters on Mongolia and 


Turkestan, and a very good and full account of Tibet and . 


the various approaches to that land. It is not generally 
recognised that on the East the route from China to Lhasa is 
perfectly simple, and is travelled constantly by the most 
effeminate Chinese officials. We would also recommend 
the chapter on Yunnan, that curious province, where with 
immense natural resources, a temperate climate, and the same 
latitude and elevation as the Transvaal, we find the most 
apathetic population in China, while in tropical Canton we find 
the most strenuous. Mr. Little modestly calls his book “an 
impressionist sketch,” and hopes for the day ‘“ when the Far 
East will be thougbt worthy of the same historical research 
that savants have devoted to the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean and the Near East.” Certainly to all students 
of the question this work will form a most complete and 
useful introduction. 





THE BEAUTY OF OXFORD.* 

THIS is a very beautiful book. Mr. Railton’s talent for 
suggesting the charm of architecture could have found no 
better field for its exercise than among the towers and spires 
and gables of old Oxford, the ethereal beauty of which no one 
has so successfully captured and reproduced in black and 
white. Indeed, as one turns over these pictures it is possible 
to forget that Oxford is now a modern city, with a suburb of 
villas stretching far away to the north, a tramline running 
down the High Street, and, what is more serious, pretentious 
modern buildings doing their best to destroy the beauty of 
“the most beautiful street in Europe.” Why cannot there 
be a Committee of Taste in our ancient towns to prevent the 
erection of buildings which are out of harmony with their 
surroundings? Why, for example, should a body of Quaker 
bankers like the Messrs. Lloyd, gentlemen, one would 
imagine, whose inmost spirit would vibrate in unison with 
the modest architecture of ancient Oxford, be allowed to 
disturb the quiet of centuries by such a flamboyantly ugly 
edifice as they have erected at the top of High Street? The 
ghost of William Morris, if it ever returns to haunt the city 
which he loved with a more intimate and discerning affection 
than perhaps any of its foster-childen, would cry out on this 
and other injuries with even more passion than when in old 
days he anathematised the gasworks, or in a more sober mind 
protested against the widening of Magdalen Bridge. The queer 
thing is that while abstractly all reasonable people would 
allow that one bad house can spoil a noble street and one bad 
College a noble University, in practice both the ordinary 
citizen and the ordinary don agree with Archbishop Magee in 
preferring England free to England sober and beautiful, and 
so they are patient while the most self-opinionated of archi- 
tects or the most reckless of jerry-builders makes havoc of 
their inheritance. If the next Parliament is to be Socialistic, 
as we are assured, it is at least to be hoped that the license 
of individuals to spoil the pleasure of the majority, in Oxford 
as elsewhere, may suffer some curtailment. It might have 
been expected, as Mr. Railton was in search of beauty of 
line and not of colour, that modern Oxford, even if not 
weathered to the beauty of the older stone, would furnish its 
contribution to his pages. And we have certainly the new 
President’s lodgings at Trinity, which are perhaps Mr. 
Jackson’s chef d’wuvre, and also Mr. Butterfield’s chapel at 
Balliol, with a corner of Mr. Waterhouse’s quadrangle 
attached, which looks better in a piece than in the mass; but 
Mr. Railton can find nothing to draw in Sir Gilbert Scott's 
new buildings at New College or at Exeter, or in Mr. Butter- 
field’s at Merton, of which latter Mr. Cecil Headlam very 
justly says that they “combine with the new buildings of 
Christ Church to spoil what might have been one of the most 
beautiful effects of water, wood, and architecture in the 
world,—the view of Oxford from the Christ Church and 
Broad Walks.” The later generation of architects have done 
better. Mr. Champneys’ buildings at Mansfield and his 
additions to New College seem to have rediscovered the 
mediaeval secret of proportion, and Mr. Bodley’s new 
Magdalen is carefully studied from the old and is no dis- 
credit to it. 





* Oxford and its Story. By Cecil Headlam. With 20 Lithographs and other 
Illustrations by Herbert Railton. London: J. M, Dent and Co, (21s, net.! 
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~ Not the least charm of Oxford architecture is its catholicity. 
‘It is not confined to any single age, but reflects the growth of 
¢he art through all its centuries of change. William Morris 
and his school, while they did enormous service to English 
4aste, and also to archaeology, by widening the interest of the 
Middle Victorian architects, and so saving not a few noble 
churches throughout the length and breadth of England from 
being “restored ” into the correct Gothic of an imaginary 
period, had no toleration at all for work that fell outside the 
mediaeval tradition; and the purist attempt of a scholar like 
Mr. Ruskin to carry on this tradition was even less successful 
than the ignorance of the professional architect. The N atural 
History Museum in the Parks and the already mentioned 
new buildings at Christ Church have very little of the 
mediaeval spirit about them. A great part of the charm of 
Oxford is that its gracious buildings escape all such arbitrary 
and pedantic limits. If Magdalen and New College remain, 
on the whole, the twin glories of the mediaeval period, and 
Wadbam carries on a reflection of that glory into the days 
of the first Stuart, St. John’s, in addition to its fifteenth- 
century front, can boast also its Gothic garden front by Inigo 
Jones, and its classical colonnade by the same architect. 
Laud’s famous porch at St. Mary’s, with its twisted columns, 
is only a few paces from Aldrich’s classic structure of All 
Saints’; and in the space in front of All Souls’, between 
the Broad and High Streets, there stands the magnificent 
cluster of noble buildings which, starting from the Divinity 
School, and Duke Humphrey’s library of the fifteenth century, 
includes the Sheldonian Theatre built by Wren (1667), Wood’s 
Ashmolean Museum (1683), the Clarendon Building of Sir 
John Vanbrugh (1713), and the Radcliffe Camera of James 
‘Gibbs (1737). Plainly, Oxford would be a far less beautiful 
place than it is if these post-mediaeval structures had never 
been built. 

The beauty of Oxford owes something, too, to its open 
spaces, and especially to its gardens. The beauty of the 
High Street is largely a beauty of curve, and to widen it 
would be to destroy its beauty altogether, just as the beauty 
of Magdalen Bridge was destroyed by being widened; but 
both the Broad Street and St. Giles depend for their effect 
upon their irregular spaciousness, and very effective they 
are, though the buildings in the former, except Kettel Hall, 
leave a good deal to desire on the point of picturesqueness, 
and the “feeble mass,’ to use Mr. Headlam’s term, of 
the Indian Institute, which closes the vista, is unworthy of 
its position and of Mr. Champneys’ genius. The gardens are 
what the Oxford man puts forward when the Cambridge 
man speaks of the “backs.” And they have this advantage 
over the “ backs,” that they are separate and individual, and 
not on the same pattern, like the pleasure grounds of the 
celebrated Colleges that are washed by the Cam. New 
College garden, with its mount and limes and encompassing 
ramparts, and splendid grille, and St. John’s, with its spacious 
lawns and “ flowers of all hue,” are very different from each 
other in their beauty; and there are other gardens, one less 
well known than the rest because it is the official property 
of the Warden of Wadham, a natural paradise; and besides 
all these there are the classic groves of Christ Church and 
the Magdalen walks, and the Physic Garden opposite with 
its Inigo Jones gateway, “the first land publicly set apart 
for the scientific study of plants,” as Mr. Headlam reminds us. 
All these help to make Oxford what it is the fashion of the 
moment to call a “ garden city.” 

We have said nothing yet about Mr. Headlam’s share in 
this fascinating book. It is inevitable that where Mr. 
Railton’s drawings are concerned any letterpress should 
take the second place. But Mr. Headlam’s treatise is letter- 
Press in excelsis, In a series of chapters he traces the history 
of the town and the University, following the most recent 
authorities, in a picturesque and racy style. It is perhaps 
sufficient praise to say of it that since Mr. Lang did the 
letterpress to M. Brunet-Desbaines’ etchings in the Portfolio, 
nothing has been written about Oxford which does so much 
Justice to its true spirit. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the article which opens the October Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Herbert Paul appears in the somewhat unexpected réle 
of a thoroughgoing supporter of the new Anglo-Japanese 
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Alliance. Mr. Paul is fully entitled to insist that in cultivating 
friendly relations with Japan Liberal statesmen—Lord Elgin 
in 1858, and Lord Rosebery in 1894 and later on—were first 
in the field. But he freely owns that Lord Lansdowne, to 
whose forethought, vigilance, and moderation he pays un- 
stinted tribute, is the real author of the policy which rests 
upon Anglo-Japanese co-operation in the East. “No Foreign 
Secretary has ever more carefully abstained from the use of 
irritating language, and from the aggressive, inconsiderate 
behaviour which goes by the name of Jingoism.” Mr. Paul 
is no believer in the “yellow peril,” in so far as that phrase 
stands for Asiatic aggression. “The great example set by 
the Mikado and his advisers in concluding peace on compura- 
tively unfavourable terms, rather than fight for money or 
prestige, enhances the value of Japan as an ally”; and what- 
ever may be said of Britain’s foreign policy between 
1870 and 1900, “it is certain that this Alliance has no 
aggressive or offensive object...... British and Japanese 
policy in the East is defensive and pacific. It is to resist 
encroachments, not to make them.” The article is a valuable 
proof of the practical unanimity of the nation in approving 
the extension of the Treaty of 1902.——wWe have been accus- 
tomed to regard Mr. Eltzbacher as on the whole an upholder 
of the superiority of German methods of administration. But 
nothing could be more severe than his condemnation not merely 
of Germany’s colonial policy, but of the incapacity and harsh- 
ness of her Colonial officials, to which alone he attributes the 
present rebellion in South-West Africa. Regarding the out- 
break as likely to imperil our rule in South Africa and to 
compromise the security of all Europeans in that continent, 
Mr. Eltzbacher urges on the British Government to declare 
the extension of the German colonial system a danger to the 
safety and peace of South Africa, and to act on that declara- 
tion. This, however, in his view, need not entail any danger, 
for Germany could afford to part with her South-West 
African colony without regret. Many of Mr. Eltzbacher’s 
facts and figures are beyond dispute, but the same cannot be 
said of his large and formidable deductions. We may note 
that he incidentally does good service by recalling the precise 
circumstances in which Dr. Carl Peters was dismissed from 
the German Colonial Service in the year 1897.—~—In the 
second instalment of his article on the Liberal Unionist 
party Sir West Ridgeway discusses the obstacles in the way 
of the reunion of the Unionist Free-traders with the Liberals. 
These he reduces to Home-rule, which he regards as outside 
the region of practical politics in the next Parliament. The 
bulk of the paper, however, is devoted to the consideration 
of the Irish University question, a grievance which, in the 
writer’s opinion, could be remedied without offending the 
conscience of English Nonconformists by increasing the sub- 
sidies already given to Queen’s College, Belfast, and University 
College, Dublin, so as to enable them to discharge their 
educational duties. To the scheme of reconstituting Trinity 
College, Dublin, on a dual basis he offers an unhesitating 
opposition, on the ground that the atmosphere has always 
been Protestant to the core, and that generations must pass 
before it can change its character. 

There is quite an embarrassingly rich supply of topical and 
suggestive articles in the new National Review. We cannot 
think that any useful purpose is served by the publica- 
tion of such an inflammatory article as M. Paul Dérouléde’s 
“ Franc-Parler,’ even when due allowance is made for the 
writer’s admission that he only speaks for himself, and as the 
head of the Ligue des Patriotes de France. Nor can we 
altogether approve of the tone of the paper headed “ Cxsar 
and the Sentimentalists,” which practically identifies German 
policy with the feeling of the German people. At the same 
time, the writer is quite justified in calling attention to the 
deliberate campaign carried on in the columns of so influential 
a journal as the Kreuz-Zeitung with a view to prove that 
England’s naval supremacy must be overthrown if Germany is 
to realise her true destiny. This is nota case of deduction, but 
of chapter and verse, and forms a significant supplement to the 
contributions of “ Vigilans sed Aequus” to our own columns, 
—Two other articles—that of General Sir Edmund Barrowon 
“The New Balance of Power in the Far East,” and Mr, Culver- 
well’s paper on “Japanese Education and Character ”—invite 
close study at the present juncture. General Barrow, whose 
prescience in regard to Japan’s development, shown in articles 
written in 1893 and 1895, entitles him to a specially attentive 
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hearing, is by no means exultant over the new Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty. While approving cordially of its aims, and inclined 
to believe that the present situation must operate as a whole 
in our favour, he yet anticipates that the force of circum- 
stances, and especially the development of China, may convert 
Japan into a dangerous rival, or even adversary, and that 
federation with our Australasian Colonies may be quickened 
by this very danger; and he holds that no reliance should be 
placed on the direct support of Japan for the protection of 
India.—— Mr. Culverwell, whose data are drawn from Japanese 
authorities and the works of the late Professor Lafcadio 
Hearn, while fully appreciative of the peculiar excellences of 
the Japanese, finds it hard to see how they can be maintained 
in contact with Western influences, developing this point in a 
passage which we quote in full :— 

“The Western civilisation is individualistic—freedom, to the 

Anglo-Saxon at least, has a very concrete meaning—it is the 
right to dispose of his own life as he likes, without interference 
from any one. Even the ideal of the Gospels, high though it be 
compared with the practice of Christendom, is individualistic, 
and therefore egoistic compared with the altruistic practice of 
Japanese family life. At the root of its theology is the para- 
mount necessity for individual salvation—what shall it profit a 
man though he gain the whole world, if he should lose his own 
soul? And the Christian conception of marriage as the highest 
relationship—that of those whom God hath joined together—one 
involving an obligation so paramount that for it a man should 
leave father and mother and cleave to his wife—is wholly incon- 
sistent with the altruistic ideal and practice of Japanese family 
life, where the paramount obligation is that the offspring shall 
repay, when the parents are helpless, the love and care lavished 
on themselves in their days of helpless infancy. If the 
Christianisation of Japan involved the adoption of the actual 
standard of conduct we now see in Christendom, we must 
recognise that in some directions the loss would be immense. 
There seems, however, to be but little chance of any considerable 
increase in Christianity among the Japanese unless, indeed, their 
present conceptions of moral obligation lose their vigour. But 
the industrial life of Christendom, with the necessary element of 
competition, which the Japanese must inevitably adopt, is equally 
alien to their conception of spiritual life. What will be the 
result? The family life, including ancestor worship, the strongest 
of the pillars on which Japanese morality rests, will be broken 
down by the factory life. The Emperor is rapidly becoming 
known to his subjects as a concrete personality rather than an 
abstraction, and, when the change is complete, Emperors will no 
longer be as Gods to the people, and devotion to the throne will 
cease to be a mainspring of action. What will take the place of 
these two motives, on which Japanese morality now so intimately 
depends? Changes in national character are slower than in 
national thought, but ultimately character must depend on 
thought and belief. We can but speculate on the future, for 
it is impossible to foretell the basis on which the spiritual life of 
the Japanese will ultimately be founded. But the fate of the 
Eastern world seems involved in the result.” 


— Mr. A. C. Benson’s plea for an Academy to be “ quietly 
and naturally developed out of existing conditions” is perhaps 
chiefly notable for his incidental, but very damaging, indict- 
ment of the anti-ethical and “virile” or “swashbuckling” 
tendencies apparent among the younger school of critical 
writers, both being, as he justly contends, conventional and 
illiberal. 

Dr. Dillon’s story of the Peace negotiations, which is given 
the place of honour in the Contemporary, is rather disappoint- 
ing. Portions of the narrative have, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, already appeared totidem verbis in the Daily 
Telegraph. It is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile his 
glowing panegyric of the sincerity of Japan on p. 460— 
“ What Nippon said, she really meant,” &.—with the charge 
on p. 474 that the Japanese Envoys carried the game of bluff 
not only to the danger-point, but beyond it. Dr. Dillon 
ladles out praise on all sides, but most of all to Count Witte, 
whom, with dubious taste, he calls ‘the stone rejected by the 
builders”; but when he comes to the really critical stage of 
the narrative, to the point at which, on the eve of settlement, 
“the chances of peace and war were no longer as 1 to 99, but 
as the merest fraction of a unit to a long row of nines,” he 
baulks the curiosity of his readers by saying that the time 
has not yet come to reveal the full truth, and that the public 
must be satisfied for the present “to see as in a glass darkly,” 
contenting himself with an enigmatic reference to the heroic 
intervention of a deus ex machind who “cut the hair on which 
a Damocles’ sword was hanging, whereupon the sharp steel 
weapon fell, and then was suddenly stopped in mid-air, nobody 
knew why.” Presumably Count Witte is thus designated ; 





conceive.——Mr. J. A. Spender’s paper on “The mi 
Balfourism” is thoughtful, acute, and iletats’ ere 
posure of the weaknesses of “the third Unionist group the 
Free Fooders,” who, as a result of consistent pressure, “have 
been edged into a position which is not Free Trade and which 
may easily become Protectionist,” is unfortunately only too 
well justified in respect of a portion of those who oppose 


the future of the Liberal party Mr. Spender writes with 
judgment as well as candour. “From the present time 
onwards it will be necessary for them to bear con. 
stantly in mind that it is first of all the trustee of Free 
Trade, and that it cannot imperil that trust by adven. 
tures on minor issues which might give Mr. Chamberlain his 
opportunity...... The main difficulty in front of the new 
Government will be to strike the balance between its defensive 
and its constructive policy, between jeopardising its trust as 
the defender of Free Trade by unnecessary conflict, and 
alienating its own followers by a too timid policy... .,, 
The first duty must be to restore the House of Commons to 
efficiency as a working machine, and the obvious beginning ig 





to repeal the rules which have subordinated business to the 
dinner-hour and the week-end.”—Dr. Emil Reich writes on 
“The Crisis in Hungary” with his usual picturesque, uncom- 
promising, and somewhat arrogant omniscience. “The sober 
fact is that Hungary is an Empire proper, while Austria ig 
a term of political geography...... Austria will inevitably 
be a mere annexe of the Hungarian Empire, and the more 
quickly the gentlemen in Vienna grasp that truth the better 
for all concerned.” Does Dr. Reich realise what a disservice 

he renders his compatriots by thus playing into the hands of 
the Pan-Germans P——Mr. W. H. Dawson sends a most 
valuable and striking paper on “The German Working Man 
and Protection,” in which, by the simple process of letting 
facts and figures speak for themselves, he illustrates “the 
harmful effect of a policy of food taxation in diminishing 
the scanty resources of the working classes and cruelly 

handicapping them in the struggle for a higher standard of 
life.’——-Mr. Howard Candler’s unhappily named article on 

“The Blackwashing of Dante” is for the most part a 

grotesque, as well as a gratuitous, attempt to play the 

advocatus diaboli at the expense of the great Florentine. 

In the Fortnightly Lord Dundonald describes his plan for 
the reform of the Canadian Militia. He also shows how his 

plan is of wider application, and, indeed, indicates the system 

upon which the Auxiliary Forces of this country should be 
organised. The foundation upon which the whole building 
rests is the teaching of the youth of the nation rifle-shooting 
and elementary drill. By this means there is a great economy 
of time, for the soldier on joining his regiment has not to be 
taught the preliminary part of his business. Lord Dundonald 

proposed that in the Militia of Canada all the officers and 
non-commissioned officers, and one-third of the privates, 
should be enrolled and trained as of old, the remaining 
two-thirds to be “ made up of men who undertake to turn out 
in time of war only, and to do as much training as they can 
manage without interfering with their business in time of 
peace. More especially they are to undertake to become 
good rifle shots, for it is too late to learn shooting when it is 
time to go into the field.” Thus two-thirds of the men would 
be Volunteers, whose compulsory training as boys would 
enable them to take their places in the ranks in time of war, 
—of course, provided that their physique was good, and that 
they had kept up their shooting, this latter being obligatory. 
Lord Dundonald points out that by this means busy citizens 
with little time at their disposal, which indicates that they 
are possessed of brain-power, would be at the disposal of the 
country in time of war. The whole system rests on the com- 
pulsory training of boys between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen. We trust that Lord Dundonald’s thoughtful and 
suggestive article will be widely read.——Mr. Minchin gives us 
a portrait in words of Sir Thomas Browne to supplement the 
one in bronze to be unveiled at Norwich on the 19th of this 
month to commemorate the tercentenary of the birth of the 
writer of the Religio Medici. What manner of man he was 
is shown to us not only by his books, but by his letters to his 
children, and by their answers. The second son, “ Honest 
Tom,” seems to have been very dear to his father. This som 
became a sailor and fought gallantly, as his Captain told 





but why Dr. Dillon should have refrained from saying so, 
and taken refuge in this melodramatic silence, we cannot 


Lord Sandwich. When Tom was in France as a boy, his 


Chamberlainism within the Unionist party. As regards’ 
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to him and told him to be “ courteous and civill 
to all, put on a decent boldness and avoid pudor rusticus, 
which undoes good natures, and practice an handsome garb 
and civill boldness, which he that learneth not in France 
travelleth in vain.” When Edward, the eldest son, was 
in Venice he wrote, in answer to advice from his 
father, that “temperance and an umbrella must be 
my defence against the heats.” Sir Thomas Browne, 
Mr. Minchin thinks, was of a sad temperament; but in his 
later years he seems to have enjoyed a peaceful home with 
his wife and grandson, to whom he was devoted, and who is 
lovingly described in letters both by his grandfather and 
grandmother.—Miss Harriet Munroe in her paper, “'To the 
Snake Dance,” describes a journey across the desert of Arizona 
to see the yearly festival when the Indians invoke the rain god. 
It is a pity that this paper, which describes a most interesting 
survival of primitive snake-worship, should be written in so 
difficult a style. Compression and picturesqueness are not 
yirtues when they cause the writing to be unintelligible. In 
the dance the priests handle the most poisonous snakes 
without danger. It is not known whether the drink made 
by old women is an antidote, or whether immunity comes 
from the care and skill with which the snakes are handled. 
Serpent-worship is doomed, for an old snake-priest said sadly: 
“Our children come home from the schools and laugh at the 


things we tell them.” 


The author of “A Retrograde Admiralty ” returns to the 
charge in Blackwood. This time it is “Naval Education” 
which is criticised and condemned. The high value set upon 
the ideals of quick steaming and gunnery was strongly attacked 
before. We should like to have seen these attacks con- 
sidered in the light of the results of the Battle of the Sea of 
Japan. Instead, the ground has been shifted, and education 
is now the theme. The chief complaint is that the Naval 
Cadet stays too long at College before going to sea, that he 
learns too much about machinery, and that there are too 
many superficial examinations. We welcome another in- 
stalment of “The Vrouw Grobelaar’s Leading Cases,” by 
Mr. Perceval Gibbon. In a story called “ The Sacrifice ” the 
“Vrouw” delivers her opinion that idle men like school- 
masters, doctors, and Predikants should not marry pretty 
wives, for they become too much wrapped up in them. A 
man with land, cattle, and Kaffirs to govern is in a different 
case. The old lady relates a story about a Predikant whose 
wife is dangerously ill. The dramatic loss of faith and its 
recovery by the husband is finely told. There is another 
striking story of a brave woman wedded to a coward. The 
climax is reached when the wife sets fire to the grass and 
shows the advancing Kaffirs to the commando, but also 
reveals herself and her husband to the defeated natives. It 
is the woman who saves them from a terrible death by 
using her revolver. Kipws, writing of “ International 
‘Perils,’” analyses those of Berlin manufacture, which in- 
clude the Yellow, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Japanese, and Tartar 
varieties. The last of these “ perils” the writer considers to 
have a real existence. He fears it because Russia is now held 
in check by Japan and England in the Far East. Why the 
dread of a Russian advance westward is a more real “ peril” 
than the rest is not conclusive. The writer points out that 
Germany ought to be grateful for the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
inasmuch as it guarantees the existing situation. 


In the Monthly Review Mr. D. G. Hogarth tells the 
miserable story of the unfulfilled aspirations of Crete. The 
island has been the shuttlecock of European statesmen, all 
of whom, with the exception of Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
acted on mean and selfish motives. Leopold, who was 
offered the crown of Greece, refused it unless Crete was 
united to the kingdom, and he foresaw that without this 
union there would be no final settlement of the question. So 
the vicious state of things has gone on, and the domination 
of Prince George, with his despotic methods and inefficient 
government, causes the Cretans still passionately to desire 
“Union with Greece. There may be excuses for the Powers 
when they shrink from settling great issues. The refusal 
to settle so small a question seems inexcusable. —Mrs. Ady 
describes the career of Guidarello Guidarelli, a Renaissance 
¢ondottiere who retained his patriotism, and, falling into the 
clutches of Caesar Borgia, was killed. Guidarelli’s tomb exists 
m the museum at Ravenna, his birthplace. The recumbent 


father wrote 








figure, supposed to be the work of Tullio Lombardi, the 
Venetian, to judge by the illustration, is of great beauty. It 
is in a style in which the severity of the early knight in 
armour lying on his tomb is softened by the naturalism of 
the beautiful face and hands. Two articles deal with the 
German Navy. Mr. Cope Cornford describes the ships and 
organisation, and “ V.” the naval policy of Germany. Both 
writers assume that we are the object of Germany’s prepara- 
tions. The frank statements of the eminent General von der 
Goltz quoted in the second article make no secret of this 
being the case. 

Mr. Masterman fills several pages of the Independent 
Review with turgid and vague sentences about social reform 
and the feudal classes, At the conclusion Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman is hailed as a sort of Jacobin leader who will 
sweep before him a worn-out and effete state of society,—a 
not very correct portrait unless we are greatly mistaken.—— 
Mr. H. W. Garrod seems anxious to construct a new religion 
without quite knowing what he wants. Perhaps he thinks it 
is best for a prophet to be mysterious. All that we gather is 
that Christianity is a stepping-stone for this “religion of all 
good men,” and that it is not Positivism; beyond this we are 
left in doubt.——Mr. E. M. Forster writes interestingly of 
Gemistus Pletho, a Constantinople Greek living at Mistra, 
whose study of Plato brought his fame to Italy. At the age 
of eighty Gemistus, whose leanings seem to have been pagan, 
determined to come to Italy with the Emperor and Patriarch 
to represent the Greek Church in the Council which the 
Pope called with a view to the reconcilement of the Churches 
of the East and West. It was this occasion which took John 
Palaeologus to Florence, where he still shines in his gold 
embroidery in the fresco of Benozzo Gozzoli. The suddén 
championing of the cause of the Greek Church brought upon 
Gemistus the scorn of Gibbon, who said:—“‘It was once 
believed that there were two men of his name. But recent 
investigations have restored the identity of his person and 
the duplicity of his character.” The final incident was the 
exhumation of the body of Gemistus at Mistra by Sigismondo 
Malatesta when he took the town from the Turks. The 
Platonist who invoked the gods of Olympus in hexameters 
before breakfast was at last laid to rest in the church 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and the “Diva Isotta” at 
Rimini. 








NOVELS. 

A WAIF’S PROGRESS.* 

THE evolution of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s talent, and the 
successive attitudes of public opinion towards her novels, 
would make an interesting study. In the initial stages of her 
career she was freely condemned for her frank and outrageous 
unconventionality ; in her middle period she was appreciated 
for her vivacity and wit; while as a veteran, if we may say so 
without offence, she has suffered, on the one hand, from the 
competition of infinitely more unrestrained representatives of 
the spirit of revolt, and, on the other, from the more optimistic 
temper of the exponents of the new humour and the novel of 
romance and adventure. Miss Broughtou’s recent novels 
have shown in their racy vigour of expression little, if any, 
falling off from her earlier work, but their tone has been 
somewhat depressing. They have neither been cheerful 
enough to satisfy those who look to fiction as an agreeable 
tonic, nor sufficiently realistic to meet the requirements 
of those who regard it as belonging to the same 
category as a visit to the Morgue or a bull-fight. No 
doubt when they first appeared, towards the end of the 
mid-Victorian epoch, Miss Broughton’s novels, judged by 
the standard of the average novel, were surprisingly out- 
spoken. But the spirit of revolt in them was infinitely less 
passionate than that which breathed through those of 
Charlotte Bronté, and it was a revolt of a totally different 
character. The rebellion of which she made herself ,.the 
spokeswoman was a social, not a spiritual rebellion,—a 
rebellion against prudery and priggishness, the “ petty 
decalogue of mode,” the tyranny of “goody-goody” talk, of 
illiberal patriarchal methods in the family circle. And the 
rebels themselves were seldom whole-hearted ;. they wanted to 
make the best of two worlds—Belgravia and Alsatia—and 








* A Waif’s Progress, By Rhoda Broughton. London: Macmillan & Co. [6s.] 
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frequently came to grief in the attempt. Her heroines, while 
anxious to assert their own individualism, were by no means 
prepared to see society reconstructed on a basis in which such 
emancipation would be the universal rule. They were not 
altogether devoid of fastidiousness or self-respect, and while 
capable of shocking their parents and friends, were by no means 
incapable of being shocked by the dwellers in the other camp. 
In other words, they were not ready to accept all the conse- 
quences of social outlawry. There is thus no thoroughgoing 
apotheosis of Bohemia in Miss Broughton’s books. She 
describes vividly and poignantly the minor tragedies which 
grow out of the dulness and boredom of life in country houses 
where exuberant young persons find themselves out of touch 
with their parents and surroundings, But they never entirely 
succeed in shaking themselves clear of their environment, or 
if they do, only succeed in exchanging one form of discon- 
tent for another. 

This half-heartedness, which is by no means likely to 
commend itself to the critics and readers of the virile or 
swashbuckling school described by Mr. A. C. Benson in the 
current National Review, is, we take it, accurate enough as 
representing the attitude of the well-born, high-spirited, and 
injudiciously repressed daughter of old-fashioned parents, 
Miss Broughton’s heroines owed not a little of their charm to 
the fact that, with all their exuberance, there were limits to 
their indiscretion. Besides, they were truthful, sincere, and 
kind-hearted. We regret, therefore, to find none of these 
redeeming qualities in the central figure of the latest, not the 
least clever, and certainly the most disagreeable of Miss 
Broughton’s novels. Miss Bonnybell Ransom is not 
exactly a “revolting daughter”; she is the orphan child 
of a woman of rank who carried her revolt to the pitch 
of abandonment, became hopelessly déclassée, and died 
of champagne and drugs. Yet this girl, bred up in a 
thoroughly vicious atmosphere, and thoroughly enjoying its 
freedom from restraint, is so far from being wedded to her 
Bohemian surroundings that she jumps at the earliest oppor- 
tunity afforded her of getting back into the decorous and 
respectable society from which her mother had been outlawed. 
Bonnybell is a minx of the first water, and a liar to boot. 
But she has good looks and an air of seraphic innocence. 
Ejected from one household by a maitresse femme who mis- 
trusts her too susceptible husband, she is passed on to the 
care of a childless, unhappy couple living a life of blameless 
misery in a well-appointed country house. The wife is a 
grim, angular, and unlovely woman of fifty; the husband, 
her pensioner, an amiable, good-looking man of thirty-five. 
With the arrival of the young adventuress the fun begins, 
but it is fun of a peculiarly acid flavour. Bonnybell does 
her best, consciously and unconsciously, to make mischief 
between Camilla Tancred and her husband, scandalises their 
friends by her conversation, and themselves by her indis- 
criminate flirtation and incorrigible mendacity. But all 
through her fixed and guiding ambition is to “range herself” 
by a good marriage, and the opportune death of her first 
patroness enables her to achieve her desire, the susceptible 
husband having been rendered all the more eligible by his 
succession to a peerage. Miss Broughton has contrived to 
lend a certain lurid seductiveness to her false ingénue, who is 
indirectly the means of bringing Camilla Tancred and her 
husband together; and we are quite ready to admit that, 
given her antecedents, her parentage, and her environment, 
she is no worse than she ought to be. Buta good many of 
the details introduced to complete the picture are frankly 
repellent; there is no single character in the book who excites 
more than a moderate sympathy; and, in fine, it is rather 
melancholy to see Miss Broughton’s fine talent wasted on the 
conscientious delineation of ineffectual or uncomely types of 
goodness and decadence. 





The Quakeress. By Max Adeler. (Ward, Lock,andCo. 6s.)— 
While The Quakeress is a very charming and delicately touched 
story, it must be confessed that it leaves the reader with a con- 
siderable sense of depression. It is, of course, most unfair to 
expect an author to be always amusing; but it is impossible to 
help a feeling of disappointment when “Max Adeler” actually 
leaves his readers sad. One of the minor characters in the book, 
Mrs. Ponder, the wife of the Church clergyman, says very witty 
and entertaining things; but, except for her, the dramatis 
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personae are all unusually serious. The picture of 

life at the beginning of the American Civil War is interest; 
and it is perhaps even more interesting and curious to find that, 
except when actually touched by the fighting, life went on. 
much as usual during those terrible years of bloodshed, 
One is too apt to think of America as having been absolutely: 
convulsed by the struggle, and of those four years as a pein 
during which nothing which did not touch the fighting could be 
of the smallest interest. There is only one battle in the book 
the battle of Sharpsburg, which, like the celebrated picture of 
Waterloo in “ Vanity Fair,” is described entirely from the point. 
of view of the spectator. “Max Adeler” follows Thackeray in 
dwelling on the terrible noise of the cannonade as the most. 
appalling feature to non-combatants. The heroine, Abby Wool. 
ford, is a charming figure, and it seems needlessly crue] to: 
make her die of a broken heart when, after her lover’s death,. 
she has without any particular reluctance married George. 
Fotherly. Perhaps the author felt that, like Juliet, Abby was of: 
too fine and delicate a clay to endure the common lot of humanity 
and to fulfil the ordinary duties of a wife and mother, George 
himself is a splendid figure, though, like many excellent and 
upright people, he appears to be totally devoid of a sense of 
humour. The book leaves a tranquilly sad impression on the. 
reader’s mind, the workmanship is highly finished, and the plot 
is well thought out. 


The Queen’s Man. By Eleanor C. Price. (A. Constable and Co, 
6s.)—Miss Price displays great knowledge of her period in this 
story of the Wars of the Roses. The action centres in the 
castle of Ruddiford, where the Red Rose flourishes triumphantly 
until the cause is betrayed by Isabella, Lady Marlowe, who, while 
professing Lancastrian sympathies, is really on the side of Edward 
of York. There are plenty of events in the book—a siege, a, 
murder, a love story, and every other sort of excitement—and yet,. 
though interesting, the novel is not very vivid.. The characters 
do not quite live, and the whole thing is a little dim, like a faded. 
tapestry. Miss Price in her modern novel, “ Off the High Road,” 
endowed her characters with much more vitality. It is, of course, 
difficult to make the dry bones of such remote times live again ;. 
but although it is almost impossible, in view of the vigorous 
action in the book, to say where the fault lies, it must be con-. 
fessed that while the story is accurate and picturesque, it is not 
quite convincing, and that the characters are not living men and 
women, 


Tommy Carteret. By Justus Miles Forman. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.)—The pictures of life in the wilderness endured by 
Tommy Carteret the younger as a scapegoat for Tommy Carteret 
the elder are graphically drawn, and interesting to those who like 
to hear about that part of America which is apparently called the- 
“Land of Egypt.” The reasons, however, for Tommy Carteret’s 
exile are most unpleasant, and the account of his “haunting” 
when he has returned to his own world is neither edifying nor 
agreeable reading. The book is written with a familiarity of 
style which is highly unattractive to people who have an old- 
fashioned partiality for “elegant” literature. Mr. Forman, 
however, has a dashing imagination, and possesses the power of 
carrying his readers along with him. His pictures of American 
society are interesting and his characters have the merit of being 
living people. In spite of its faults, therefore, it is impossible to- 
condemn the novel entirely, though it is difficult to read it without 
feelings of sorrow that so vigorous a pen should be employed in. 
so vulgar a manner, 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








The Little Farm. By “Home Counties.” (John Lane. 3%.. 
net.)—This little volume is No. XII. in the series of “Country 
Handbooks,” edited by Mr. Harry Roberts. The author dis- 
claims any idea of teaching a reader how to manage a small 
farm. What he does is to draw in outline a number of schemes: 
out of which the “back-to-the-land” man may take his choice. 
The first section of the book treats of “ Pleasure Farming.” 
Among other things, we have “An Expert’s Plan for Twenty 
Acres,” and an article “On Fifty or Sixty Acres.” The first of 
these is an analysis of a book by Professor James Long. This, 
we take it, is theory, though the theory of an expert. The 
“fifty” and the “sixty” acre farms actually existed, but both 
would require an experienced tenant. “'To breed and rear stock i 
may “have fascinations,” Lu it is certainly perilous. A mam 
who had very large experience in this direction told the writer 
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that he made his real profit out of an occasional stroke of luck in 
preeding a good racer. Ordinary horse-breeding scarcely pays, 
and motors have not made the prospect brighter. “The True 
Tale of Twelve Acres” is not encouraging. It is the fenerator 
‘Alfius over again. At last we come to—“I have lately bought an 
interest ina business.” But then Alfius tried poultry farming. 
«Fruit. for Profit” seems to us a little sanguine, You plant 
75 standard apples in an acre, and 1,135 bush apples in the spaces 
between. At three years old these would yield 75 bushels (at 
half-a-gallon each), worth, at 4s. net, £15; at five years, £30 (at 
one gallon each); “and so on till the acre might be returning 
£120.” But 4s. is quite exceptional. In 1903, when there was an 
almost total failure of the apple crop, the top price of cookers 
(at Covent Garden) was 6s., working out at very little over 4s, 
net. Last year, when there was a bumper crop, the value fell to 
2s, net, inferior sorts being unsaleable. The writer of this notice 
has a strong conviction that it is a better thing to sell apple- 
trees than apples. All that “Home Counties ” writes on country 
subjects is, however, suggestive and stimulating, and we feel sure 
that readers of his new book will find much in it that will 


interest them. 


The Fronde. By George Stuart Gordon. (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford. 2s.6d. net.)—Mr. Gordon, whose essay won the Stanhope 
Prize, has done a brilliant bit of work. The question occurs to 
one—For whom was it written? A cynic would answer,—For 
the examiners. It seems to us to take too much for granted. 
‘he introduction helps the reader somewhat, but it would have 
helped him more if it had included a plain statement of the 
situation. He ought not, perhaps, to want this information, but 
he very probably does. It may seem somewhat ungracious to 
criticise a good bit of work, which had, of course, to be brought 
within narrow limits of space. We simply desire to caution 
Mr. Gordon not to take too much for granted in his readers when 
he undertakes, as we hope he will, some larger work. 


The Victoria History of the County of Buckingham. Edited by 
William Page. (A. Constable and Co. 31s. 6d. net.)—This first 
volume contains the physical, the archaeological, and the ecclesi- 
astical history of the county. It is needless to say that all the 
divisions of the natural history, treated as they are by thoroughly 
competent hands, are interesting and valuable. If we are to 
single out any for mention, these must be the papers dealing 
with “Early Man,” by Mr. G. Clinch; “ Anglo-Saxon Remains,” 
by Mr. Reginald A. Smith; the introduction to the Domesday 
Survey, by Dr. Horace Round; and the text of the Survey, by 
the Rev. F. W. Ragg. In the zoological section Mr. G. Heneage 
Cocks tells us that the badger is still “fairly represented in the 
county,” as also the otter. The size of the Thames protects 
these creatures; they are trapped, however, a practice which is 
protested against on the somewhat doubtful ground that the 
swans do more harm. Still, if it is true that the average is 
but one otter to five miles of river, they may very well be 
left alone. The ecclesiastical history, together with a detailed 
catalogue of the religious houses, occupies somewhat more than 
a fourth of the volume. 


The Story of Edinburgh. By Oliphant Smeaton. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 4s. 6d, net.)—This volume, which belongs to the 
“Mediaeval Town Series,” is to a considerable extent a reproduc- 
tion of a book which the author published last year. Additions, 
however, have been made, and “it has been almost entirely 
re-written.” A book about Edinburgh can scarcely fail to be 
interesting, and as written by Mr. Smeaton, who knows his 
subject thoroughly and writes about it con amore, this may be 
ranked with any volume in the series. Strictly speaking, indeed, 
Edinburgh is not a “ mediaeval” town, if by the epithet is meant 
that its chief interests and its principal distinctions belong to 
mediaeval times. Hallam regarded the Middle Ages as ending 
with the fourteenth century. Edinburgh is not mediaeval as 
Venice and Florence and Prague are, or even as London §is. 
The author who was limited to Edinburgh up to 1400 
would have to be content ‘with a very slender volume 
indeed. Even the Stuarts do not come into the period. 
But it is ungracious to complain. If the interest of the place is 
strictly to be described as modern, it is great and various. In 
the sixteenth century, and again in the eighteenth, the city was 
acentre of a very busy and varied life. No place of anything 
like the same’ size could compete with it in respect of intellectual 
interest in the latter of these two periods. There are streets 
where nearly every house might well have some memorial tablet. 
We observe in one of the notices of De Quincey a quotation from 
Mrs. Gordon (daughter of “Christopher North”): “An ounce of 
laudanum per diem prostrated animal life in the early part of the 


day.” And we are told that he sat with a decanter of laudanum 
and drank it by wine-glasses! In fact, he himself greatly 
exaggerated the quantities. 





Queens of the French Stage. By H. Noel Williams. (Harper 
and Brothers. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Williams begins with “The Wife 
of Mohére,” and ends with Mademoiselle Clairon. The period of 
theatrical history which it covers is, therefore, about a century. 
Armande Béjart made her début (fifteen months after her 
marriage) on June ‘1st, 1663, and Claire Lerys (this was the 
name for which Clairon was substituted) bade farewell to the 
stage in 1766, though she lived on, and for some time in touch, 
so to speak, with the stage, till 1803. It is a very unsavoury 
story which Mr. Williams has to tell. It begins with a horrible 
scandal about Molitre, probably, as Mr. Williams thinks, an 
absolute lie, but not impossible, such were the manners of the 
time, and forcibly reminding us of the old proverb about touching 
pitch; it ends with the career of a woman who can only be 
described by the “bitter word” which was not fit for Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere to hear. These unhappy women lived under the 
ban of the Church (never taken off, by the way, if the canons of 
earlier Councils are still in force), and seemed to have done their 
best to deserve it. We do not say that the story ought not to 
have been told. Mr. Williams tells it with a quite remarkable 
detachment. He does not hold, we take it, the doctrine of 
theoretical ethics. The book is certainly not suitable, to say the 
least, virginibus puerisque. 


School Gardening. By W. E. Watkins and Arthur Sowman. 
(G. Philip and Son. 2s. 6d.)—We have none but good wishes for 
the success of the work which this book is designed to further. 
“School gardening has added,” say the authors in their preface, 
“another interest to the lives of many schoolmasters, and made 
school more attractive to many scholars.” It is true that the 
conditions necessary for the success of the plan are not to be 
found everywhere. It will have its best chance in a suburban 
district. In rural schools it might be very useful on the “model 
farm” principle. One thing, however, cannot be repeated too 
often. Nothing should be allowed to interfere with the literary 
character of primary education. It may be as well to add that 
the volume, which contains detailed instructions for both useful 
and ornamental gardening, may be found serviceable by many 
who are not concerned with scholastic matters. 


New Epirions.—The Resultant Greek Testament. By the late 
R. F. Weymouth, D.Lit. (J. Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
This is the “third edition ” of a very useful book. Dr. Weymouth, 
whose labours were commended to the notice of students by an 
expert in these matters, the late Bishop Perowne, put together 
the results of the textual criticism of the New Testament, 
beginning with Lachmann and ending with the Revision Com- 
mittee, some editions of separate books, as Lightfoot’s Galatians, 
&c., being included. It must be remembered that one of the 
most competent of the editors enumerated, Lachmann, had not 
the advantage of a complete collation of the Codex Vaticanus, 
or of seeing the Codex Sinaiticus at all. We do not wish to 
depreciate a useful volume, but we are bound to remark that 
thin paper ceases to be an advantage when it is not impervious, 
It is quite possible to read the text of the next page wherever 
there is a blank space.——The Church’s Forgotten Hope; or, 
Scriptural Studies on the Translation of the Saints. By the Rev. 
W. Bramley-Moore. (Hobbs and Co., Glasgow. 4s. 6d.)+—The 
Story of Pet Marjorie (Marjorie Fleming). By L. Macbean. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——The Confessions of Harry 
Lorrequer. By Charles Lever. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for October :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the Month, the 
Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Realm, the London Magazine, the Con- 
noisseur, the Smart Set, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the Journal of Education, the 
Expository Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the Gentleman's Magazine, the 
Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World’s Work, the Art Journal, 
the Monthly Review, the Leisure Hour, the North American 
Review, Sale Prices, the Book Monthly, the Westminster Review, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Indian Magazine, the Univer. 
sity Review, the Expositor, the Popular Science Monthly, the 
Jabberwock, British Trees, Cassell's Magazine, Living Races, 
Part I., the Church Quarterly Review, Bethlehem to Olivet, Part L,, 





the Schovl World, Mount Yom, the Hibbert Journal, the Author, 
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Lippincott’s Magazine, the £ ic Journal, the Interpreter, the 
Educational Review, the East and the West, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Herald of the Cross, the Liberal Churchman, the World of Dress, 
the Church of England Leaque Gazette, the Commonwealth. 
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Adler (E. N.), The Jews in Many Lands, cr 8vo .............{Macmillan) net , 5/0 
Aitchison (J.), The Children’s Own, Cr 8V0 .......0.sscsesecessees soseos (ee ant) 3/6 
All the Best Nursery Stories and Rhymes, 4to... bseaans kie) 3/6 









nl Ke Pant) net 3/6 
Life (Nisbet) 3/6 
(S.S.U.) net 2/6 
.(K. Paul) 4/0 
. Paul) net 3/6 


Ancient Devotions for Holy Communion, 12m0 ... 
Anderson (Sir B.), ‘The Way”: Chapters on the 
yi (G. H.), The power of Play, cr 8v0........... 
Bailey (L. H.), Field Notes on Apple Culture, 
Baines (FP), eace and other Poems, cr 8vo .. 
Baldwin (M.), The Girls of St. Gabriel’s, cr 8vo -(Chambers) 3/6 
Becke (L.), Notes from my South Sea Log, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Blake (M, J.), Blake Family Records, 1600-1700, Second Series, 8vo 
(E. Stock) net 18/0 
Broadbent (S. J.), Science the Demonstrator of Revelation, er8vo (Nisbet) 2/6 





Brown (J. E.), Studham, Cr 8V0 ....cscscessseccessseseeeeeceeceeeees (E. Stock) net BH 
Brown (V.), The Sacred Cup: a Novel, cr 870 ........ssceseersereee (Duckworth 
Burchell a ), The Mistress of the ead cr 8V0...... wee & Blackett 8/0 


B ( B.), The Devil’s Due, cr 8vo ...... os ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Caldwel & -), Military Hygiene, 8V0 ........6...00000eeseres aia --(Bailliére) ne net 10/6 
Care: 






y (C.), The Motor Cracksman: a vanetonsh er 8vo . (Unwin) 6/0 
Chambers’ Effective Reciter, es ee - ‘...(Chambers 2/6 
Clarke (B. A,), All Abroad, cr 8 . (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Coolidge ;.), The Mother's Manual. BOND. 0icnloecocl ne (Hutchinson) 2/6 

— J. ), First French Course, er 8V0 ...... ..(W. a net 2/6 
m (M.), Counsel for the Young, cr 8v0_ ..........00.+ (Longmans) net 2/6 


.. (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
vel, cr 8vo ...(Nash) 6/0 
(Nisbet) 6/0 


Srecbett (S. B.), Sir Toady Crusoe, cr 8vo ........ 
Cromartie (Countess of), The Web of the Past: 
Darlington (H. A.), Last Year’s Nests, cr 8vo eee 
Darlow (T. H,), The Upward Calling, cr 8vo er & Stoughton) 6/0 
Davis (J. P.), Corporations, 2 vols. 8vo .. S vad AeA net 21/0 
De Wit hy Pa Facts and Fancies, 8vo ‘Chapman & Hall) net 14/0 
Dunnin 








, Esra of Political Theories. from Luther to 
"Monte a NNN ie cciccnesereebenitacapthdvueravorssinbigat onsiqat Macmillan) net 10/6 












Dunsany (Lord), The resis of Pegana, cr 8vo .... ; "AG Allen) net 5/0 
moots (H.), Patriotism,-cr 8vo .. (G. Allen) net 5/0 
lish Topography, Part XVIL., London, Vol. iit, "BVO .0.....(E. Stock) 7/6 
Be L.), Brahms, cr 8vo... -- (Dent) net 3/6 
Farnell (L. R.), The Evolution of Religion, ¢ cr 8v0 .. ~-(Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Fenn a M.), Shoulder Arms! cr 8vo ,, sesseserecesseeses(Chambers) 5/0 
Fenn (G. M.), Tra) et Dan, cr 8vo ...... (Partridge) 5/0 
Fitzmaurice (Lord E.), The ‘~ of Granville George Leveson- Gower, 

Second Earl Granville, 2 Vol8, 8VO ........cssssssseseessrececeees (Longmans) net 30/0 

Fouard (Abbé C.), St. John and the Close of the Apostolic Ago( ongmans) 7/6 

Fox (J.), Blue Grass and Rhododendron, cr 8v0 ............4++ Chamber) net 6/0 
Foxy Grandpa Up to Date, by Bunny, 4to ............. ....(Chambers) net 3/6 
Fraser (W. hy, he Sa-Zada Tales, cr 8V0 ..............sereseesereseees (Nutt) net 6/0 
Gallizier (N.), Saat del Monte : & Romance, Cr 8V0 ........ssseseceeeee (Dean) 6/0 
Gallon (T. Sane the Lady: a Novel, cr 8vo .......... Hutchinson) 6/0 
» (Putnam) 6/0 


Menson) net 7/6 


bor nend {2 The he Auiobiography 0 of a Tomboy, cr 
ie Pe 2/6 


Gipin iY ey rough nee 
Gould (N.), The Selling Unters cr ie. 
Pa | , The New Onion Culture, cr wil 

Grintzod (C. B F.), Studies in Rb — and Rhythm, er 8vo (E. Mathews) net 3/6 











, Ayesha: the Re turn of She,.cr 8vo.........(Ward & Lock) 6/ 
Begenrs (H.F.). Mepolern’ 's Notes on English sieteaiation Made on ae Eve o 
the French Revolution, 8vo ........ seseeeeee(Dent) net 7/6 
Harwood (E:), Notable Pictures i in ‘Florence, er 80... sseeeeee(Dent) net 4/6 
Heisch (C. E.), Art and Craft of the Author, cr 8vo .......... (E. Stock) net 2/6 
Haskell (Sire. L.), Little One’s Book of Bible as et incinkeaiidual (Blackie) 2/6 
Henelow (G.), Use of British Plants, cr 8vo., ..(L. Reeve) net 4/6 
Henty (G. A.), Steady and Strong, cr 8vo ...., (Chambers) 5/0 
Heroes of Iceland, er Svo sesseseeee (Nutt) 5/0 
hens @), The | Black Spaniel, and other Stories, ‘cr ‘810... ( Methuen) / 
e Foe ys of Badminster, cr 8vo .. ..(Chambers) 5/0 
Meir 8s Homeland, 1é6mo ......... ‘(Homeland Association) net 2/6 
Horveng (E. W.), A Thief in the Night, cr 8vo............ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Housman hay The Cloak of Friendship, cr 870........-ssscssssssen (J. Murray) 6/0 
Howarth 


The Banks in the Clearing House, er 8vo ...(E. Wilson) net 3/6 
Hunter nN A.), The Pedigree of Hunter of Abbotshill and Barj arg, 4to 
- Stock) net 30/0 














Inchbold (A. iy Letter ny ea er 8vo ... (Partridge) 6/0 
Jacberns a Ottage, CF SVO......c00000008 a 3/6 
Judd (F. "The News of St. Cuthbert, and (K. Paul) net 3/0 
Kelly A 7.), The Battle of Wavre and Grouchy’ s Retreat (J. Murray) net 8/0 
eee (T. A.), The Historic Christ, cr 8vo ..(Longmans) net 3/6 
Lang (A), The Puzzle of Dickens’ Last Plot, ‘er 8v0 ‘(Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Ties (W.), The Jordan Valley, 2 vols. 8V0.........s:csessesssssseesees (Putnam) 25/0 
Loe! a \4 W,), The Bible und Christian Life, cr 80...........cceseseseess (Methuen) 6/0 
Low (S.), The Governance of England, 8V0...........0.:ssssseesseeeee (Unwin) net 7/6 
Luckock (H. M.), Spiritual Di culties in the Bible and Prayer Book, 


selhasisdl das uae bracunkeicensetuiiesnuekesdpedetacccbabetessaabendnecboheall (Longmans) 6/0 










MacCunn (F. A.), Mary Stuart, 8vo... ..(Methuen) net 10/6 
oe (D.), Alexander Mackennal: Life and Letters" Gr Clarke) net 4/6 
r (A. N.), System of Surgical Nursing, 8vo............ (D. cae 4 net 9/0 

MeN Len game in the Far West, Cr 8V0..........sssesscsceseeses (Chambers) 3/6 
he Reconstruction of Belief, 8vo er & a net 12/0 

Marchant (B. “ X Suaaee of the Ranges, cr 8vo ..... ...(Blackie) 3/6 
ome ey (D. S.), Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, cr 8vo.. “(Putnam 5/0 
Marshall (B.), His Most Dear Ladye, cr 8vo ..-(Seeley) 5/0 
—_ (L, T.), A Bevy of Girls, er 8vo ... Chambers) 6/0 
Meade (L, T.), Dumps, er PO casera vevenses Chambers) 3/6 
Meade (L. T.), Loveday: a Novel, cr 8v a) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), Wilful Cousin Kate, cr 8vo .... bers) 5/0 
Morrison (G. H.), The Unlighted Lustre, c1 cr 8vo .. me ec 5/0 
Mulholland (C.), The Lost Chord, cr 8vo . ..(W Collins) 3/6 
‘My Motor Log Book, cr 8vo “(. Ww. Laurie) net 2/6 


Newcombe (A. C.), Village, Town, and J ungle Life in India, 8v0 
(W. Blackwood) net 12/6 

ae yong Je ve, Rates & Taxes as Affecting Agriculture (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Nicoll (W. he Garden of Nuts, cr 8V0.........00 (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Noyes (E. ant D. ), The Casentino and its Story, 8vo 








Op E. P.), A Maker of History, cr 8V0 ..........50 
Outcault (R. F.), tuster Brown Abroad, 4t0,.....cseccoves (Chambers) net 2/ 
“Outcault (R. F. ’ Buster Brown and his "Dog Tige, 4to...... (Chambers ne 3/6 
Parker (B.), A Book of Baby Birds, folio..............c0ssessoeceeeneens (Cham 3/6 
Paston (G. B. ), B. R. Haydon and his Friends, 8V0 .............c.s00e0s (Seeley 12/6 
Percival feeb +. ), Sermons at Rugby, cr 8V0....... ....(Nisbet) net 3/6 
Poultry ing, by ‘‘ Home Counties,” cr 8vo . J. Murray) net 5/0 
Reuss (Princess), Life of Countess von "Reden, 8v. J. Murray) net 15/0 
ee se (a oS Souls Undaunted, cr 8vo .......... Digby & Long) 6/0 
Rhead fi ets with Pictures, folio ....... Chambers) net. 3/6 
Ric mn (F.), The Secret Kingdom : a “Novel, “er BVO... vatanag = 
Roberts at ), Brothers of Peril, cr 8vo ..... oe ..(Nash) 6/0 
Salter . G.), Franciscan Legends i in Italian Art, cr 8vo ......... (Dent) net 4/6 


) 
. FB.) Voyage of the ‘ Discovery,’ 2 vols. 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 42/0 
Serapic eins (The),'b by St. Francis of Assisi......(Burns & Oates) net 3/6 
fn 


Welsh (BR. Man to M: 


Thompson (H. M.), Essays in Revolt, “er 8v0 
Tombs (R. L.), The King’s Post, cr 8y0 . 
Trollope (H. M.), The Life of Moliére, 8v0 .. 
K.), The Luck of the Fairfaxes, cr 8v0... 
pton (F, K. & B.), The Golliwogg’s Fox Hunt, Pee Oa ae 6/0 
Vetch (R. H.), Life of Lieut.-General the Hon. ‘Sir ‘Andrew ike, gm 


Wagner (C. C), On) itd ‘3 Threshold, cr 8vo... Manes LP 0 
Wallace (Mrs. W.), Woman’s Kingdom, cr 8vo... oA “(Comma 3 
Weathers @.) & od) Beenie Bulbous Plants for the Open ‘Air, er 8¥0 (Sim res 6/0 
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(J.), ta Technical Words and Phrases, 18m borough) 
ee ma AN ‘ The Red rey de a Lypey cr 8vo}. “(Hoddex ao nie 4 
Stevens of ; Peraaiaes in Pondland, cr Svo a .(Bou 3 
Street (L.), Shadow and Gleam, 16mo ..... (E, Mathews) net 9 
Suyematsu (Baron), The Risen Sun, 8vo . (Constable) net 18 
Syeds (S.), Mohammed Aben Alamar, cr 8v. nhall 12/6 
Tales and Talks about Animals, 4to . (BI $0 


. Murray) net 15, 


AN, CY BVO ....,..c0008 scceeoel and Sto 3/6 


Weetru (E. %). A Hunting Alphabet, 40 ..........ccscccsssescceesseses 

Williams (C. A.), Mammy’s Lil Chilluns, 4to . Bla +4 
Wilmot (S. E.), Nelson’s Last Campaign, 4to . ea 
Yeigh (K. W.), A Specimen Spinster : a Novel, CF BVO sessesccceessssees (Unwin) 6/0 





( 
(Cama) net 3/6 
a net 2/6 
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FAST-COLOUR 
FAST-COLOUR 
FAST-COLOUR 
FAST-COLOUR 
FAST-COLOUR 


———— 


FAST-COLOUR SUN AND RAIN RESISTING. TAPESTRIES 


FOR CURTAINS & TAPESTRIES 
UPHOLSTERY, TAPESTRIES 

From 2/6 ayo. TAPESTRIES 
PATTERNS AND TAPESTRIES 


SAMPLES FREE 


TAPESTRIES 


FAST-COLOUR LIBERTY & CO., LONDON: TAPESTRIES 





OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





FIRE. LIFE. 


ROYAL 


A.D. 1720. 


SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





GENERAL 
ACCIDENT 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
FIRE. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 
MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 











TO THE KING. 





TRADE-MARE. 


INSURANCE, General Manager—F, Norre-Miuer, J.P. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | au Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & 00/3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO.,, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE. 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS... £13,062,125. 








HALL AND 





om = @. Bg Irrational E.not; cr 870............00.sesssscssssssseoees sent re 6/0 
K.), Charlotte Bronté and vend renee ee & Stoughton) 3/6 
Speight T. W.), The Plotters, cr 8V0 .....:.0ss0rssssseesveveersee(Dighy & Long) 6/0 


HAMPTONS 


Ready this day and post-free on application, 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 


DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 


SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ, LONDON, 8.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., Lro. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
os rates of premium charged will be found below the average 

Premiums sh offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
The Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received. 

NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 
per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-bolders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 

yaluation will be made after December 3Ist, 1908. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
i remium are determined according to the various 
Progen’. i po of skilled surveyors are always availalle to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 
Polley Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 
Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





STOUTNESS AND ITS DISCOMFORT 


Can be easily removed without drugs and starvation. 
TAKE 


KALARI BISCUITS 


instead of toast and bread at all meals. 


Write for free Sample and Booklet to— 


CALLARD KALARI BISCUIT DEPOT, 
50 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





“An IDEAL BEVERAGE.—Chief among the merits of cocoa stand 
its nutritious and sustaining properties, making it one of the most 
salutary of beverages in health as well as in sickness. The high 
esteem in which it was held by the late Sir Andrew Clark is well 
known, and, in recommending it, he was wont to add the oft-quoted 
advice, ‘Let the patient have Schweitzer’s Cocoatina,’ a sample of 
which has been received. It is claimed that by the special care 





expended upon its manufacture it is rendered wholly digestible | 
| —Full particulars may be obtained from J. E. GLADSTONE, Chapter Clerk, 
Herbert Chambers, Cardiff. 


even by weak digestions. At the present season it is well to 
remember that, after tiring outdoor sports and pastimes, Cocoatina 
is one of the best restoratives than can be taken,’’—TLhe Guardian, 


LE mM Cc oO 


for fine Gravies. 


LE MC O 


for Nourishing Soups. 


LE McC oO 


“Beef in most concentrated form.” 











ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand, 

For DISPOSAL, the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 

PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 

isession.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. DANI WATNEY and SONS, 

hore eta or to Messrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 
eet, EC, 


BEDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 








The Bedfordshire Education Committee invite Applications for the Office of 
Assistant Director of Education for the County. 

Applicants must not be more than 40 years of age. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to take up his duties as soon as 
possible after December 15th next. 

The salary will be £220 per annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£250 per annum, 

The gentleman appointed will not be entitled to any pension or super- 
annuation allowance. 

The appointment will be subject to three months’ notice on either side, 
which may be given at any date. 

The Assistant Director will be required to live at such place as the Com- 
mittee may from time to time approve, and must devote his whole time to the 
duties of the office. 

Travelling and other expenses connected with the duties of the office will 
be allowed, : 

He will be required to assist in the Organisation, Superintendence, and 
Inspection of Schools and Classes of all Grades, both Elementary and Secondary 
(including Commercial, Scientific, and Technical Education). 

Applications must state :— 

1, The full Christian and surnames, and the address of the applicant. 

2. His present employment. 

3. Date of birth. 

4, Places of education. 

5. Particulars as to experience in Elementary, Scientific, Technical, or 
_ Higher Education. 

Applications must be sent to the undersigned, endorsed on the cover 
** Assistant Director of Education,”’ with copies of not more than four recent 
testimonials, not later than Saturday, October 21st next, accompanied by six 
printed or typewritten copies of the application and testimonials. 

Selected candidates will be required to attend before the Committee, and 
their reasonable out-of-pocket expenses will be paid. 

Personal canvassing of Members of the Education Committee or of Members 
of the County Council may be deemed a disqualification, and all indirect can- 
vassing is forbidden. 


Shire Hall, Bedford. 
October 2nd, 1905. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of LECTURER in 
PURE MATHEMATICS, ata salary of £180. The appointment will be for 
one year. 

Applications, with testimonials or references, should be sent on or before 
Saturday, October 14th, 1905, to the undersigned, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

University College, Cardiff, Registrar. 

September 27th, 1905, 


| Hina PDR RR Bn COLLEGE. 
V4 President: His Gracz THE DUKE oF Devonsuire, K.G. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be VACANT at Christmas in consequence 
of the resignation of H. R. Thomson, Esq. Candidates, who must be mem- 
bers of the Church of England and graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, must 
send in applications, with Testimonials, on or before October 3lst to the 
SECRETARY, Claremont Chambers, Eastbourne. 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
—RESIDENT LECTURER WANTED in January. Special subjects: 
History, English. University qualification essential. ‘Teacher's Certificate or 
Diploma desirable.—Particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
= ag + aaa to whom applications should be sent not later than 
ctober 16th. 


LANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED; must be in Holy Orders and a Graduate. 


W. W. MARKS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


























WHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL, G. P. D. 8S. Co— 

REQUIRED, a LADY to take over an established and licensed 

Boarding-House in connection with the above School.—For particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


oo ag pi REQUIRED as COMPANION SECRE- 
TARY or TRAVELLING COMPANION. Genilewoman, 

Scotch family, age twenty-six; speaks French and German; good traveller ; 

oes of country pursuits,—‘‘ M.,” c/o Mrs. Milne Watson, 39 Eccleston Square, 








PENING@S ICN CANADA 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S SONS. 


A large CANADIAN BANK has Vacancies on its staff for nearly ONE 
HUNDRED clever lads of 17 to 19 years of age. No office training required. 
Scotch lads preferred. Salary FIF‘1Y POUNDS and free apartments, with 
increase of £10 to £20 per year, according to merit; good chances of 
PROMOTION. 

The attention of Gentlemen desirous of finding openings for their sons 
on leaving School is specially directed to these appointments. 

All communications to be addressed in writing to Mr. J. P. WATSON, 
W.S., 13 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 





O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
me § large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs. 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C. 





AINTING, DRAWING.—ARTIST EXHIBITOR, 

Royal Academy, &c., Illustrator, will RECEIVE a PUPIL in her Studio 

in Campden Hill; or will GIVE LESSONS in School or College. Drawing, 

Painting, Black and White Work, Perspective, Anatomy.—Box 89, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





(aE HEAD-MISTRESS of a good finishing School is 
, anxious to hear of a clever GIRL of sixteen as COMPANION to another. 
costal taste for mathematics desired. As companionship in work is chief 
object, fees would be moderate. Gentleman’s daughter essential.—Particulars 
from “ M. D.,” c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


CLERGYMAN can RECEIVE into his House and 

prepare for Holy Orders a GENTLEMAN’S SON. Special terms to 

one who has a voice for clioirand would assist in teaching some little boys. 

Vacancy also for one boy. Beautiful house and neighbourhood ; all kinds of 

rts.—For further particulars write Box 91, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
treet, Strand, London, W.C. 





HE WIFE of a CLERGYMAN of the Church of 

England, who proposes to pass the Autumn and part of the Winter with 

her Daughter in SWITZERLAND, will be glad to TAKE CHARGE of u 

YOUNG LADY during that time. Studies in French, German, and Music 

may be pursued if desired.—Address to “ A. B. C.,”” London and County Bank, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Ear i Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 





A GENTS and REPRESENTATIVES among CIVIL 
- SERVANTS and CLUBMEN can secure fair and steady income from 
Financial and Mining Co., paying 6 per cent. quarterly dividends. ORE 

ly produced from one section will more than pay dividends for two years. 
—Write ‘CONSOLIDATED,” Box 90, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady (Univ. 
Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign Travel, 
Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in South ensington 
(close to Museums) Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see 
London. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages. Pre tion for 
Foreign Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s Library, 8S. Kensington, 
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MONI OC A’S, 
. TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 


YU DOR Ls See ee Poe 8S CHO OL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Langnages, 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sertey, F.B.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.B,Hist.S. (History); M. Huaguexer (French Literature); Dr. STmerrat 
(German Literature); C. Jenram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia, R.C.M.; Gustave Prapxav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorae Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Keit. Also large Resident Statf of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gywnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over4acres. Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


"YP ence OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 
2. 389 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCKE, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Daucing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 


only. 

‘Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ee oe (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training oa for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 

















TS 
tt 1 OR Seer OF DURHay 





FACULTIES OF ARTS, LETTERS, AND THEOLOGY, 





MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, October 13th, 





For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence, 


apply to . 
the MASTER of University College, 


or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 





DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY ARE OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars as to Residence, Scholarships, &c., at the Women’s Hostel, 
apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, 
Abbey House, Durham, 


ig inet PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — 4, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O jecte—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
su 4 with qualified teachers, 

b ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, MP. Hon, and Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D,.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
i ie BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Golleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


é he - INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A, weary: Mr, ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
I may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
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HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations, No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


“Bh ge tet a pret SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
education. Special attention to development of pce er “wv 
iss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 








ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. abore sea level, 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Di loma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 


ork. 





RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 





ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘eachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
ie rs the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 





UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER, formerly Head- 
istress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford, and Miss SHARPE, Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). High-class, 

with the comforts of a refined home. Thorough education. Pupils well cared 
for, well trained, and well taught, on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body. No cramming; preparation for examinations if desired. French and 
German a speciality. Large grounds. Pine district. High and healthy position. 








EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq.. Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on Sept. 22nd. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Tlustrated Prospectus on application: 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS TOR SCHO 


T LEONARDS JUNIO CHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Worksho . Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews 














NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of on applicati 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 


SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.M.M., M.LM.E, 




















Sanpwicy System or Mining TRAINING. 
Y MINING COURSES. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, at 9a.m, 

Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s..each awarded annually. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOfZF, 
NEAR . READING : 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. : 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
NOVEMBER 28th, 29th, and 30th. 

TEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for 3 years); three 
restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 

FIVE Exhibitions (£24 each for 3 years), restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 

For particulars and entry form (to be sent in by November 14th), apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
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THE 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch, Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists.&c, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
plomas, tot SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms Get Prosp 


Carpentry, Sine: 

CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
S TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private gulf course, workshops, ae fa own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


paration for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Suattinn. Scholarships and Exbibitions, Separate Junior School. 


ing climate. Scoeeternrs 
— Apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
S WORSHIPFUL. COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. be age advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HKEAD-MASTER, 

EV..T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient suvervision. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


DERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


Dy ccuok COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th 
EB 



































SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
AD-MASTER before Nov. llth. College inspected by Board of Education 
and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. New Science Buillings. One 
or two kxhibitions for Sons of Oificers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES JANUARY 19th, 1906, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


OPENING of the AUTUMN SEASON 
for the SALE of 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including Portions of. the Libraries of the late 
H. C. Richards, Esq., K.C., M.P., and the late Colonel Moore, C.B. (sold 
by order of the Executors), 

ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. beg to announce that their 
AUTUMN SEASON for the SALE of RARE and VALUABLE 

BOOKS will commence on TUESDAY, October 10th, at One o’clock, when 

they will OFFER the above LIBRARIES and other Properties, comprising a 

fine Set in full calf of the State Papers, 89 vols.; Hertslet’s Collection of 

Treaties, 19 vols., morocco ; Harleian Society’s Publications, 54 vols. ; a Com- 

plete Set of the Henry Bradshaw Society, 28 vols.; Baker’s History of North- 

ampton, 2 vols.; Planche’s Cyclopedia of Costume, 2 vols.; Tissot’s Life of 

Christ, 2 vols., and other Fine Art Books; Freeman’s History of the Norman 

Conquest, 6 vols., and other Historical Works; the Kelmscott Type Edition 

of William Morris’s Works, 8 vols. ; First Editions and an Extensive Selection 

of Standard Books in all departments of Literature; Arundel Society’s 

Chromolithographs; Coloured Caricatures, &. ‘ . 

To be viewed and Catalogues had: 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, ry gy Library of the late Rev. J. M. 





Bacon, F.R.A.S.; portion of the Library of the late James Madden; the 
Library of an Eminent Journalist (recently deceased), and other 
Properties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C.,on MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, October 16th, 17th, 19th, and 20th, at One o'clock, 
The above LIBRARIES, comprising Mrs. Frankau’s Eighteenth-Century 
Colour Prints, coloured copy ; Gonse, L’Art Japonais, 2 vols. ; Nash’s History 
of Worcestershire, 2 vols., and other Topographical and Antiquarian Books; 
Howell’s State Trials, 34 vols.; the Works of Von Sybel, Ranke, Burton, 
Froude, and others; Max Miller’s Sacred Books of. the East, 42° vols.; 
Symonds’s History of the Renaissance, 7 vols., First Editions; Ruskin’s 
odern Painters, 7 vols., Original and Best Editions; Burton’s: Arabian 
Nights, Original Edition, 16 vols.; the Writings of Eminent Novelists and 
other Modern Authors : also Engravings, Coloured Sporting Prints, ‘&c. 
Catalogues on application. 


Rare and valuable Books, including the Library of the late Rev. Francis 
Procter, M.A., removed from Witton Vicarage, Norfolk, and a Selection 
of fine Books from the Library of a Collector. 

Bu Rapey mors HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

‘ at their ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., at the END of OCTOBER, 
Rare and Valuable BOOKS, including the above Library, and comprising 
the Engraved Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 3 vols., and other fine Illus- 
trated Books; Ackermann’s Oxford University, 2 vols., a beautiful copy on 
Large Paper; Drummond’s Noble British Families, 2 vols.; and other Anti- 
uarian and Topographical Works; a Collection of Incunabula from the 
ttalian and other foreign presses; Illuntinated MSS. on vellum; also. hand- 
some Sets of Archaeological, Historical, and other valuable standard Works 
in calf and morocco bindings; remarkable Copies of Works illustrated by 
Rowlandson ; original Drawings by Thackeray, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. : “ 








\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the sehool or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
DECEMBER 6th and 7th, 1905. 
EXAMINATION for 16 FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £30 per annum 
each, confined to the Sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the BURSAR, Marl- 


borough College, Wilts. 
s Ee 


Eo 8.T 5. DB 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of application.—For particulars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 

Bay. 4thrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. HALF-TERM NOV. 6th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ACANCY in Private KINDERGARTEN CLASS in 

} South Kensington for CHILD, age between 6 and 8. Teacher holding 

Higher Froebel Certificate.—Apply by letter, ‘‘M. N.,” c/o Lord, Stationer, 
12 Gloucester Road, S.W. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK. Dieppe. 

















ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will be pleased to Receive 

Applications for CATALOGUES of the above SALES, which will be 
posted as soon as ready; they will also be glad to explain the methods of 
their Sales, and to quote terms in respect of the same, or -for Valuations of 
Literary Property. 








OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





In the latest official report on Vivisection we read that 32,562 experiments 
were made in 1904. A large number of these were inoculation experiments, 
and, as the report says, ‘‘are attended by no considerable, if appreciable pain.” 
The cruelty does not lie in the operation itself but in the after-effects, The 
animal so innocently operated on may have to live weeks or months with no 
anesthetic to assuage its sufferings and nothing but death to relieve. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIETY WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED. 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM Ps. for 

THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


HE THEISTIC CHURCH (Thirty-fourth Anniversary), 
Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, W.—The Rev. 
CHARLES VOYSEY will PREACH TO-MORROW twice. Morning subject : 
* Doctrine versus Dogma.” Evening: ‘‘ The Fatherhood of God Contradictel 
by the Christian Theology.” Divine Service at 11 and 7. 


prrPEewRitine WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

















ARIS.—Mademoiselle AURDIE FOLEY RECEIVES 

in her pretty Flat, situated in an open and central part of Paris, Two or 

Three LADY STUDENTS, to whom she offers a comfortable home and 

me literary and artistic society.—Mademoiselle FOLEY, c/o Miss Hogg, 
Rue de L’Yvette, Auteuil, Paris, ‘ 


E CEDRE, MORGES BEI LAUSANNE, SWITZER. 

LAND.—PENSION for YOUNG LADIES. Thorough Instruction in 

the French Language. Family life. Beautiful situation.—Prospectus and 
references on application. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS,,NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia, 


ERLIN.—FRAU DR. MAX REICH has recently 

opened a high-class PENSION FOR FOREIGNERS at 5: Achenbach- 

strasse, Berlin, W.—Inquiries answered by Frau Dr. Reich. Reference to 
P. 8, Allen, M.A., Longwall Cottage. Oxford. 


DU ©.A T Tf On. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 














MSS. a 


accurately 


YPEWRITING.—Expert work; Authors’ 
speciality. Plays, Lectures, Sermons, Articles, d&e., 
copied.—Miss LONG, 2 Cranworth Gardens, Brixtn, S.W. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent. gratis. with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
**Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Beys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR. SCHOOLS FOR .GIRLS.—Miss. LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND: OR ABROAD 
for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 
Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J. and J. PATON, EpvucationaL AGEnts, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Tel. : 5053 Central. : oe 

PATON’S LISI OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,034 

red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, also a Map of England and, Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions. 


























PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, 1s. 4d. ecizaltec 2 
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Cost over £650. —_‘ To be Sold for £400. 


IN PERFECT CONDITION. 
* Painted Red, White Lines, Nickel Fittings, 


: 8-II h.p. 3~cyl. 


PANHARD. 


Side entrance, cape hood, front and side curtains, 
with tale windows. When the hood is up and cur- 
tains are down the car is:completely rainproof. The 
front has bucket seats, and the back seats are shaped 
like those in a comfortable Victoria, with plenty of 
leg room. There.is a small extra seat to put up 
or down. The front tyres are Palmers, the back 
Colliers, all of best quality and very little worn. 
The car has only been nine months on the road. 
The tyres were renewed, front in April, and back in 
June. Two Dietz lamps and one Bleriot. Patent 
carrier for extra tyre. Waterproof apron. Can be 
seen and tried, by appointment, in London or any- 
where within 30 miles of Guildford. 





Apply by Letter to . « « 
“Z,” BOX 4,756, 


Offices of ‘‘The County Gentleman and 
Land and Water,” 


4 and 5 DEAN STREET, HOLBORN, W.C. 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 





LEA’S TOBACCOS 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER tric” 6/8 -/11 dic 
BOARDMAN’S pipe tobacco 7/4 1/- Ris 


THE CHAIRMAN Delghtfuly 7/4 1/= faia 
TOURNAMENT = ““txcu” 8/2 1/1 faa 


WASSAIL voununique 9/" 1/23 Feta 
aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR faeinating 10/- 1/4 Pi 
cco. 
SPECIAL! 


4 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE ___Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers: MancuesTer anp LiverPoor District. 








——s 


“IN GOOD TASTE AT MODERATE COST” 


The New Series of 
FURNISHED & DECORATED “HOMES” 
in the 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROADGALLERIES 


The Directors of MAPLE & CO 
have the honour to invite inspection 
of these Charming Homes, comprising 
98 Rooms, decorated and furnished 
wm various styles and embodying all 
the latest creations. They will 
enterest you. 





OURS TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 
F By BOOTH LINE. 

B.M.S. ‘ Obidense’ (2,380 tons), 9th October. R.M.S. ‘Madeirense ’ (2,881 
tons), 19th October. Fares from £10 to £20, according to Tour, including Rail- 
way and Hotel Expenses and Carriage Drives, First-class throughout. Excellent 
Hotels. Places visited: HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, 
THOMAR, LEIRIA, ALCOBACA, BATALHA, CINTRA, and LISBON, 

Apply the BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht 
Perfect Cuisine. 


£ 2 GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, 
e CRETE, NAPLES, October 10th, 
£10 16s. 64. ROME TOURS. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
N OPPORTUNITY. CUNARD LINE. 
Special Trip from 
LIVERPOOL—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14th—TO GIBRALTAR, NAPLES 
TRIESTE, FIUME, : 
by the magnificent twin-screw steamer ‘CARKPATHIA,’ 15,603 tons, 
Arrangements for return from Naples and Gibraltar have been made with the 
P. and O. and Orient Lines. 
Apply, THE CUNARD 8.8. CO., Ltd. 8 Water Street, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

¥.Z.S., who destroyed per of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F'.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Tllustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM and CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W., 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 


Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. Itis quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists, A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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No. 1 NOW READY.—Post free, 1}d. 


OUR ANIMAL BROTHERS, 


Edited by EDITH CARRINGTON. 


A New Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Children, price 1d. 


The first number of this Magazine is now ready and is beautifully Illustrated. 
contains “Cousin Carrie’s Letter,” Articles, Stories, Anecdotes, &c., and an open Corre- 


It 





spondence Column. 


London: 


$ PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829, 





Patrrons—The ARCHBISHOP of Ces The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipeNt—The BISHOP of LONDON 
Coarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SrcreTARY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


THE CLERGY AND 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


AcTUARY AND ManaGER—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F. 13 A. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Depvuty-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS om LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGE 

Under the * REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Eeoreieene 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
ial | SCALE, For the 20 years pe ov May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid, 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
a year is saved to the Members. 
Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 
2 and 3 Tue Sanctuary, WestTMInSTER, S.W. 





£10,000 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 
Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CON- 


SUMPTION. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony Accompanies each Bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. each. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 

































THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital 21,500,000 
Reserve Fund... on ++ £1,055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
““K’* Agent. Where there is no “K"” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla.s Store will obtain = 

“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


*“K” SHOES. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE QLD CORNER 
BooxksTorE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NeEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Lisrary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Toe 
Harotp A, Wi~son Company, LtTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING DEPOT, Cuiro and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 





Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H, BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 

‘ellington, N.Z, ; R, SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 





188 STRAND. 


and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 


WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COCL AND SWEET. 


Sold 
MILD 
5d. per oz.; 41b. Tins, 1/8. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 


unseen: 


in Two Strengths— 
MEDIUM 
43d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


OLD OAK 


For Old Furniture 


MANTEL-PIECES and FIRE-GRATES 
Fine Old Massive Carved-Wood Georgian Y - ~ arene from £12 10s.; a few 


Old Adams Chimney-pieces, charming designs, from 95e, 


PANELLING = Adapted 


ND 
Fitted. 
others from £8 
INTERIOR 


DECORATIONS. 
and Works of Art. 


BENJAMIN’S New Galleries, 
76 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, 


W. (Old St. George’s Hall). 





Established 1836, 


Bonus of 34s. per cent. 


London 





THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE 
AND DISPOSITION. 

By R. D. STOCKER. 
Cloth, feap., 


1s. net; by post, 1s. 2d, 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED.,.....004 £11,000,000, 





FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.—Insurances effected against loss by Fire in all 
parts of the World at moderate rates, 
For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
r annum was again declared on Sums Assured =e, 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus. Expenses moderate. Bonuses 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, 





LIVERPOOL, 


Chief Office—1 CORNHILL. 


Application for Agencies invited. 





OF CHARACTER 





8s., 100 plain ; paid. 
Reproductions made from Photographs for School Magazines, &. 
ENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 


NSTRUCTIVE PICTURE POSTCARDS OF INDIA, 


NEW ZEALAND, &c. 
6s., 100 coloured. Pos 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr, Heinemann’s Autumn Announcement List, with numerous Illustrations, is 
NOW READY, and will be sent post-free on application. 








Published by Command of H.M. King Edward VII. 
THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


180 Photogravures reproduced direct from the Original Paintings. 
With an Introduction and Descriptive Text by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., 
Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. 

In 2 Cloth Portfolios (Imperial Folio), 20 guineas net; or bound in 2 vols., 
full morocco, 26 guineas net. 

Vol. I. (Buckingham Palace Collection) will be ready on October 16th, 1905. 
Vol. II. (Windsor Castle Collection) ” ” May 15th, 1906. 
A Prospectus giving a Complete List of the Pictures and Specimen Plate 
will be sent on application. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. By WASHINGTON IRVING. Illustrated with 
51 Coloured Plates (from drawings exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, 1905) by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, (Crown 4to, 15s. net. 

“ A volume that is a real delight......worthy of the highest praise.....nothing finer has been done in 

England.”—Morning Post, 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By 
GEORGE GILBERT. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings (exhibited 
at the Leicester Galleries, 1905) by W..W. COLLINS, B.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
lds. net. Also an dition de Luxe on Dutch Hand-made Paper, with Plates 
mounted, limited to 100 signed copies, £2 2s, net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS and his Place in English 
Art. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
Uniform with “Gainsborough and his Place in English Art.” Royal 8vo, with 
many Photogravure and Half-tone Illustrations, 15s. net. 


ENGLISH HOURS. By Henry James. With IIlustra- 
tions from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. Small 4to, cloth, 
10s. net. 


THE FOTHERGILLS OF RAVENSTONEDALE. 


Edited by Mrs. MCLAUGHLIN. 1 vol.demy 8vo, 8 Full-page Illustrations, 10s. net. 


A BOOK OF MORTALS: being a Record of the 


Good Deeds and Qualities of what Humanity is pleased to call the “ Lower Animals.” 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Crown 4to, Illustrated with 40 Full-page Illustrations, 
10s, 6d. net. 


THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. By Maritpe Szrao. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THROUGH FIVE REPUBLICS. A Critical Descrip- 


tion of the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Venezuela in 1905. By PERCY 
F. MARTIN, F.RG.S. Illustrated with Special Photos, Maps, Plans, and Statis- 
tical Tables, large Svo, cloth, 21s. net. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN XIXth CENTURY 


LITERATURE. Translated from the Danish of GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. In 
6 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. VI. YOUNG GERMANY (Completing the Work), 12s. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Epmuunp Gossz, M.A., 


-LL.D. Revised and Enlarged Portrait Edition, demy 8vo, with 72 Full-page Illus- 
trations in Photogravure and Half-tone, 8s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. Uniform 


Library Edition. Complete in 12 vols. The Prose in 8, the Poems in 4 vols, 
Vol. XII., ROMANCERO, Book III., and LAST POEMS (Completing the Work). 


Small crown 8yo, 5s. each vol. 


BROTHER EAST AND BROTHER WEST. A 


Searchlight on the Unemployed. By LEIGHTON LEIGH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC. By S. Squire 


SPRIGGE, M.A., M.D., Cantab. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


LONDON BRIDGE. A Handbook of the Game. By 


H. M. BEASLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








NEW NOVELS.—Crown S8vo, 6s, each. 
Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. |LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
BARBARA REBELL. BABY BULLET. 


Ss. MACNAUGHTAN. 
GEORGE age ‘elie A LAME LOG’S DIARY. 


HARALD MOLANDER. ee - 
THE FORTUNE HUNTER. 


JERUSALEM. 
Translated by Karin H. Cagney. Translated from the French. 











London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





REVIEW. 
OCTOBER, 1905. Price 6s, 
Contents, . . 
Lrperat TxHEoxoey, I. 
Tue SPrIrRiTuaAL Care OF INVALIDs, 
— . Hyrmn-Booxs, 
LaSsic CHRISTIAN ART: THE Mos; 
Pe See. - ar a 
‘HE Fourtu Gosprt: III, Irs Re 
Synoptic TRADITION. a 
CREIGHTON AND Stupns. 
Hetnricu Suso, THE Mystic, 
WEISMANN AND THE THEORY OF Descent, 
— pany ni 
NDEX OF ARTICLES TO Vots. I.-LIX, 
1875—Janvaky, 1905), continued. wi (Ocroazs, 
. se Jauton: 
POTTISWOODE & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street 
Annual Subscriptions (£1) phos yw the ” 
ublishers, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PATRIOTIC POEMS. By £. Derry, 


In Commemoration of the Centenary of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, Fought on October 2lst, 1905, 
Pp. 128, Price 1s, 
Copy sent post-free for 12 postage-stamps, 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, 52 Long Acre, W.C, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THackERayY, 

‘The COUNCIL ‘of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, es 100, on application to the S. SBETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, i Dum 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE : 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lmgher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 











8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, including Causes 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell ns there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0,, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MEKCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 


BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. _ 
Manujacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched: 

CAMBRIE isies 23 [ Eadiow 9/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3. ., | Gents’ 3/1 ,, 

“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Ropinson & CLEAVER have & 


world-wide fame.’—Queen. 
PAMBLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 











COLLARS, Gentiemen’s 4-fold, from4/1l 

f RISH perdoz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 
from 5/11 per doz. f 

SHIRTS, Fine 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 2iit? witi't 

— foid _— fag 
PLES & PRICE ronts, 39) 
Piet S POST FREE & SHIRTS. per 4-doz 

ae (to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with'good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 

14/- the 3-doz. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 

rt Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
pe AE &c., on application. 
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WILLIAMS and NORGATE’S 


Announcements. 


NEW VOLUME in THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
ALMOST READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL: the Man and his Work. 
. H. WEINEL, of the University of Jena. 
By wag bere by Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D. 
NEW VOLUME in CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
JUST READY.—Cloth, 5s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 
An Anthropological Study. 


_R. FARNELL, D.Litt, Author of “The Cults of the Greek 
 Aete &c.; Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 





By 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CHILD AND RELIGION. 
Eleven Essays. 
THE CHILD AND HEREDITY. By Prof. Heyry Jones, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Glasgow. 
THE CHILD AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. By C. F.G. Mastermay, M.A. 
THE CHILD’S CAPACITY FOR RELIGION. By Prof. Gzorcz T. Lapp, 
D.D., LL.D., University of Yale. 
THE CHILD AND SIN. By Rev. F. BR. Tennant, M.A., B.8c., Hulsean 
Lecturer. ’ 
THE CONVERSION OF CHILDREN. By Rev. J. Crnppytan Jones, D.D. 
THE CHILD’S RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By Rev. Canon HeNnsLeEY Henson, M.A. 
THE CHILD’S RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE FREE CHURCHES. By 
Rev. Ropert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
THE BAPTISTS AND THE CHILDREN. By Rev. G. Hix, M.A., D.D. 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE NEW CHURCH. ByRev J. J. Toorntox. 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING AMONG THE JEWS. By Rev. Rabbi A. A. Green. 
JHE CHILD AND THE BIBLE, By Prof. Joszrn Acar Beet, D.D. 


NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 2s. 9d., post-free, 


LIFE AND MATTER. 
A Criticism of Prof. Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe,” 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


IN THE PRESS, NEARLY READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES. 


Viewed in Relation to Modern Criticism and Exegesis. 
Ly the Rev. CHARLES H. H. WRIGHT, D.D. 





New Volume Just Commenced. 


The HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Each Number enlarged to 240 pages. 
Price unchanged. 2s. 6d. net, 10s. per annum, post-free. 
Among Contents of October issue may be mentioned : 


IMPRESSIONS of CHRISTIANITY from the POINTS 
of VIEW of NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS :— 


I. HOW CHRISTIANITY APPEALS TO 
A JAPANESE BUDDHIST. By Professor 
ANESAKI, Imperial University of Japan. ‘ 

IS THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF 
CHRISTENDOM IN DANGER? Tre Rise 


of Japan: its Bearing upon the Religious Problems of the 
West. By the EDITOR. 


THE WORKING FAITH OF A SOCIAL 
REFORMER. By Professor HENRY JONES, of 
Glasgow. 

Life. By Sir OLIveR Lopae. 

Authority and Theology. By Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyru, 

Other Articles in this Number are: 

Mechanism and Morals : the World of Science and the World 
of History. JAMES WARD, Sc D. 

Thought and Force. The Very Rev. CHARLES T. OVENDEN. 

The Inadequacy of Certain Common Grounds of Belief. 
J. ELLIS McTAGGART. 

THE TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The HEAD-MASTER of ETON. 

The Moral Argument against the Inspiration of the Old 
Testament. Professor A. H. KEANE. 


The Religious Value of the Narratives in Genesis. The 
Rey, ALEX. R. Gorpon. 
With Discussions, a number of Signed Reviews, and a Bibliography 
of Recent Literature. 








JOHN A. STEUARTS. NEW . NOVEL 
THE RED 
REAPER 


By JOHN A. STEUART 
Illustrated in Colour. 


Mr. J. A. Steuart’s new Novel, “The Red Reaper,” is emphatically a 
romance of heroic action. The hero is none other than the great Marquis of 
Montrose, around. whose career are grouped in dramatic sequence some of the 
most romantie and exciting events in all the history of chivalry and unavailing 
loyalty. The book is full of colour and action, and incidentally much light is 
thrown on a time of unparalleled bitterness and tumult. The narrative is 
clear, swift, and strong from the first page to the last; the closing scenes are 
intensely dramatic and forceful. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
JOHN OXENHAM’S NEW NOVEL 


SECOND EDITION 


WHITE 
FIRE 


By JOHN OXENHAM 
Author of “Barbe of Grand Bayou,” ‘‘ Hearts in Exile,” &. 
With 16 Iilustrations. 

Is a missionary story, a love story, a story of a great enthusiasm that 
brought two glowing souls together in somewhat unconventional fashion and 
carried them across seas to the conquest of the Dark Islands. .‘‘ White Fire” 
is dedicated to James Chalmers—‘“‘ Great Heart of Sweet White Fire.” The 
Times says it is ‘‘ vivid and inspiring.” 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 


6/- 6/- 





6/- 6/- 





W. PETT RIDGE’S NEW BOOK 
NOW READY 


ON COMPANY’S 
SERVICE 


W. PETT RIDGE 
dillustrated. 


**On Company's Service” shows no decliné in the talent which has already 
given so much pleasure to thousands of readers. As before, Mr. Pett Ridge’s 
latest collection ef stories and sketches abounds in the whimsical humour 
and glimpses of character which have made this writer “one of the pleasantest 
and most welcome of friends.” 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. - 


5/- 5/- 


By 





WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL 


NOW READY 


THE CZAR’S 
SPY 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
Illustrated. 
Is a story of adventure that chains the attention from cover to cover.- An 


6/- 6/- 


ingenious plot, a rush of thrilling incidents ; these are the salient features of 
**The Czar’s Spy.” 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
PART I. NOW READY 
BETHLEHEM 


TO OLIVET . 


PICTURES BY MODERN PAINTERS, FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
THE TEXT BY J.R. MILLER, D.D. EDITED BY W. SHAW SPARROW. 
COMPLETE IN SIX PARTS. ls. each net. Each: Part contains 5: Large 
Magnificent Rembrandt Photogravure Plates. Prospectus on application. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 


THE SPECIAL BYRON 
DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


THE 
BOOKMAN 


Magnificenily Illustrated. 
Four separately mounted Plate Portraits. 





1/- 


net 


1/- 


net 





NOW 
READY 


1/- 


net 





. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
l4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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The Application of Nelson’s Spirit 


to Some of the Naval Problems 
of To-day. 


Now Ready,—86s. net. 


NELSON AND 
THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


By 


ARNOLD WHITE 
and E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE. 


A singularly penetrating and dis- 
Criminating study of Nelson’s 
temperament. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 


NOW READY. 





JOHANNINE VOCABULARY. 


A Comparison of the Words of the Fourth 
Gospel with those of the Three. 


By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Author of “St. Thomas 


of Canterbury,’ ** Clue,” €&c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


“It is of the same high quality as Dr. Abbott’s other works, a minutely 
accurate, scholarly, and stimulating production — another volume of a 


remarkable series.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 


“With confidence we recommend this book to all serious students of the 


ls.” —Literary World, 
‘* This learned and valuable work.”—Rock. 


** An invaluable guide to the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, a guide 


which some of us will very often consult.”—Examiner, 
** A marvel of industry and scholarship.”— Record. 


“Dr. Edwin A. Abbott has published another great volume. This is the 
fifth within about as many years. And yet every volume is so crammed with 
facts, and deductions from facts, that most of us would be thankful if we 


could compass one such volume within the time.”—Expository Times. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 





(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 


ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 


with List of New Books, post -free on 
application, FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 


able on ali Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


AND NEW REMAINDERS 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The OCTOBER LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 


on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 


Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
, Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. _ Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 


attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-84 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 





MESSRS. NISBET’S NEW LIST. 





NOW RBEADY. 


B. R. HAYDON and his Friends 
A Study in Biography. By GEORGE PASTON, Author of “Li = 
Memoirs era Eig’ —. ee a vie four Portraits in Photo. 
gravure, aud four other Illustrations, re: uced f; " 
demy 8v0, 12s. Vd. ee Pictures, 


A SON OF THE SEA. 3; Frank, 


BULLEN, Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’” &, Wi 
Illustrations, ex. cr. 8vo, 6s. a Coloured 
“Mr. Bullen is not a sickly, unwholesome sentimentali 
ones. & ey so eer sentiment, — all the qualities whieh hang pe 
with a stalwart character and high moral principle abound i i 
boy’s life at sea.”—Standard, . im this story of» 


THE METEOR FLAG oF 
STABLES, MD. TEN. ‘Handsome Lond wilh Ei CORDON 
trations, ex. cr, 8v0, — omely bound, with Coloured Illus. 


BROWN. A Story of Waterloo Year for 
Boys and Girls. By MISS DOROTHEA MOORE. i 
trated, ex. cr. 8vo, Se. 6d. ate Beautifully Tus. 
“A delightfully-told story of smugglers, preventive officers and French 
prisoners.” —Times. 


THE FAILURE OF HIGHER 


CRITICISM. By DR. EMIL REICH, Author of “History of Civili 
sation,” ‘Foundations of Modern Europe,” &c.; Lecturer at London 
University, South Kensington. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS AT GLOUCESTER, By 


the Rt. Rev. C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., late Bishop of G1 i 
Portrait in Photogravure, sm. cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. p of Gloucester. With 
[The Church Pulpit Library.) 
“ One of the best volumes of sermons that have been published for years, It 
is the permanent work of a master.”—British Weekly. 


SERMONS AT RUGBY. 3; tte Lora 


BISHOP OF HEREFORD. With Portrait in Photogravure, sm, cr, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (The Church Pulpit Library,} 











A CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF 


DEAN FARRAR’S LIFE. ty RrA 


FARRAR. With Portrait, cloth, large crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 





J. NISBET & CO., Lrp., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 


LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentTrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpos. Codes: Unicopz and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and cels. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £8 
for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols.; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for Mommsen's 
Rome, 4 vols., 1868; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Delany Autobiography, 
6 vols.; Muther’s Painting, 3 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Pepys’ Diary, 
10 vols., 1893; Papworth’s Armorials, 1874; 25s. for Jesse’s George Selwyn, 
4 vols., 1843; Richard ITI., 1862; Greville Memoirs, 3 vols., 1874; Rossetti’s 
Poems, Ist ed., 1870; Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; Romola, 1863 ; Adam Bede, 
1859. Complete list free-—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 

25s, each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 

6 vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 

2 vols., 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a Romance, 

1810; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley's Logic, 1883 ; Scenes Clerical 

Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 

Harry Richmond, 8 vols., 1871 ; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869,—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


fy\O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. — 

The October Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices oy reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


EW BOOKS AT SECOND-HAND PRICES. 

—Free on application, H. J. Glaisher’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE of 

Publishers’ Remainders, comprising Works in all branches of Literature. 
Orders by post receive every attention. 

H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 























Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


—@o—— 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
DOME socnssseccesoscveseass« £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ........- 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column ...... Rie ee 


Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column...... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .....cececccceee £16 16 O| Inside Page .....cceseceeees £1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88, an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


MY STRANGE PETS, 


And other Memories of Country Life. 
By RICHARD BELL (of Castle O’er), 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 





« A mine of information, suggestions, and stories.’’—Spectator. 


VILLAGE, TOWN, AND JUNGLE 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
By A GCG NEWCOMBE. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





For any one who has to contemplate a residence in India, or who has friends 
living there of whose life from day to day he is anxious to form a mental 
picture, Mr. Newcombe’s book is undoubtedly one to read. 





Illustrated throughout, and with many Plans and Diagrams, 


THE FORESTER: 


A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboricul- 
ture for Landlords, Land Agents, and Foresters. 


By JOHN NISBET, D.Gc., 
formerly Conservator of Forests, Burma, 


Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 42s. net. 


Although based on the sixth edition of ‘‘The Forester,” the book now pub- 
lished is in reality a new work, in which is incorporated, in a condensed and 
improved form, the essence of all the other books Dr. Nisbet has written on 
Forestry during the last thirteen years, together with much original matter 
dealing specially with conditions in the United Kingdom—the whole forming 
a complete treatise giving full consideration both to theoretical principles and 
to practice. 


A WEEKLY MESSAGE FROM THE 
“DEAR HOMELAND.” 


The Over-Seas Edition of the “ Daily Mail” 
forms a complete summary, week by week, of 
all British and Foreign News, and is printed 
on strong, specially prepared paper. The 
world-wide popularity of the 


OVER-SEAS 
“DAILY MAIL” 


proves it to be a welcome friend to all 
British subjects living abroad, and its success 
has been still more assured by the Home 
Shopping Scheme, which facilitates a profit- 
able method of Shopping by Mail in the 
English Markets. 





Annual Subscription - - 7s. 
Post-free to any part of the World. 


A Specimen Copy will be mailed FREE -on 
receipt of Postcard, 
All Communications to be addressed: 


CHIEF CLERK, OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London. ° 





THE LETTERS OF WARREN 
HASTINGS TO HIS WIFE. 


Introduced and Annotated by SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
Post Svo, 15s. net. 





With Illustrations and Maps. 
THE SIEGE AND CAPITULATION 
OF PORT ARTHUR. 


Being a full account of the events leading up to the investment of Port Arthur 
by the Japanese, with a short history of the town and fortress previous to the 
declaration of war in February, 1904, a complete account of the siege opera- 
tions, detailing the successes and failures of the Japanese throughout the six 
months of the struggle, the capture of 203-Métre Hill, the destruction of the 
Russian fleet, the engineering operations against the fortifications, the great 
bombardments, and finally the capitulation and entry of the Japanese into the 
fortress. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [ Immediately. 





Six-Shilling Novels, 
HELENA. 
By Mrs. H. O. FORBES, 
MISS LOMAX, MILLIONAIRE. 
By BESSIE PARKER. 
HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. 
By W. J. ECCOTT, 
MADAME, WILL YOU WALK? 
By BETH ELLIS. 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 
By E. M. FORSTER. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CZAR. 
By GARRETT MILL. 





THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-4. 


ON OCTOBER 12th.—In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net, 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to 


each Volume, about 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, 
and 5 Maps. 


THE VOYAGE 
OF 
THE ‘DISCOVERY, 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0O., R.N. 


With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. 
WILSON and other Members of the Expedition. 


*,* The ‘Discovery’—the first ship ever built in this eountry 
especially for exploration—sailed from England in the summer of 
190]. In an absence of three years her company spent more than 
two beyond the Antarctic Circle, and two winter seasons at a point 
400 miles beyond any former wintering party. The voyage had 
important results for geography and other sciences. For the first 
time in the southern regions, exploration was undertaken by 
extended sledge journeys. Made under conditions of unparalleled 
severity, these sledge journeys are naturally full of adventurous 
incident. After an imprisonment of nearly two years in the ice, the 
‘Discovery ’ was released under circumstances of dramatic interest, 
and returned to New Zealand with the loss of a single man. 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.C.S. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by 
A. S. Forrest, R.I. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS., 
Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’” ‘‘ The Logof a Sea-Waif,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. BRIDGES’ POETICAL WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Small post 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES. Volume VI. : Contexts.— 


The Feast of Bacchus; Second Par’ of the History of Nero; Notes, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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Part IX., 2s. net; Parts X. and XL, 1s. net each; Part XII., 2s. net. 


new edition of Mr. William Morris’s ‘Earthly Paradise’...... Here we have a 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List. 


The Life of Granville George Leveson-Gower, 


SECOND EARL GRANVILLE, K.C., 


1815-1891. 
By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 


With 8 Portraits (3 Photogravures), 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 
E [On Monday nezt. 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has had placed at his disposal for 
the purposes of this work the papers now in the possession of Lord 
Granville’s representatives, and he has in addition been given access 
to much of the correspondence of Lord Granvilie with the leading 
statesmen of the long period during which he took an active part in 
public affairs, including that of the Duke of Devonshire. The King 
has also permitted numerous extracts from the letters of Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort to be published, which throw impor- 
tant light on the views of her late Majesty upon foreign affairs, 
especially in regard to those of Germany. These, it is believed, will 
be read with the greatest interest, not only in England, but abroad. 


LETTERS TO “IVY” 
From the First Earl of Dudley (1781-1833). 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
SAMUEL H. ROMILLY. 
With 2 Illustrations and a Facsimile, 8vo, 16s. net. 


These letters form part of a correspondence which the Earl of 
Dudley kept up throughout his life with his greatest friend, Mrs. 
Stewart, the second wife of Prof. Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh. 
They range from 1801 to 1832, and are written in a very intimate 
style, containing many stories and remarks about Rogers, Byron, 
Canning, the Duke of Wellington, Lady Caroline Lamb, Madame de 
Staél, and, in fact, all the leading men and women of the social, 
political, and literary world of the day. 


HENRY VIII. 


: By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., 

Professor of Constitutional History in University College, London. 
NEW EDITION.—With Portrait in Photogravure, from a Chalk 

’ Drawing by HOLBEIN. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
[On Monday next. 
This is a New AND ENLARGED Epitron of the Volume in the ‘English His- 

torical . Series” issued in 1902, with numerous Illustrations, by Messrs. 
Goupil and Co. 














THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. By Wi. 


Morris... New Edition. With an Introduction by J. W. Macxart, and 
a Photogravure Portrait. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


ALSO TO BE HAD IN TWELVE PARTS :—Parts I.-VIII., 1s. net each ; 


**T am looking forward to a swing of the pendulum which shall make poetry 
+ as popular in this country as fiction, a thing that has been once and may 
yagain. Should that change come soon I can imagine a huge success for the 


series of fine stories beautifully printed. If only one could persuade people 
who want stories to read'these, transmuted through the mind of the poet, 
conveyed in such admirable language, instead of some of the silly novels that 
publishers issue so ceaselessly ! ’—C. K. S., in the Sphere. 





TWO NEW BOOKS BY THE LATE BISHOP CREIGHTON. 
THE CLAIMS OF THE COMMON LIFE: 


Sermons Preached in Merton College Chapel, 1871-1874. By Manpe.i 
CreieuTon, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Merton, sometime Bishop of 
London. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. : 


COUNSEL FOR THE YOUNG: Extracts from 


the Letters of Mandell Creighton, D.D., sometime Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [On Monday next, 


SPIRITUAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE BIBLE 


AND PRAYER-BOOK : with Helps to their Solution, By H. Mortimer 
Lucxock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield, ‘Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Monday next, 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST. A Series of Lectures. 
By the Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 
Contents :—Preface—The Sources—The Gospel of St. Paul—The Background 
of St. Paul’s Gospel—The Synoptic Tradition—The Johannine Writings—The 
Tradition:of Christ—The Resurrection—The Historic Fact—The Object of 
Faith—The Ascension—Note A on Romans x. 6-9—Note B on John xx. 6-8, 


ST. JOHN AND THE END OF THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. By the Abbé Constant Fovarp, late Honorary 
Cathedral Canon, Professor of the Faculty of Theology at Rouen, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (On Monday next. 

This book completes the Author's Work, “ The Beginnings of the 

Church: a Series of Histories of the First Century.” ‘ 





A List of Autumn Announcements will be sent 
on Application, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT—A NEW ANNUAL, 
THE - 


BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK 


For 1905 (First Issue). Covering the 25 Years 1880-1904. 8B; 
SCHOOLING. With about 250 Tables and Diagrams, 10s, cee 





THE HATZFELDT LETTERS. 


Letters of Count Paul Hatzfeldt to his Wife, written from the Headquarters 
of the King of Prussia, 1870-71. Translated from the French by J. L, 
BASHFORD, M.A. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. E 

(Ready Tuesday next, 


THE CENTRAL 
TIAN SHAN MOUNTAINS. 


1902-1908. By Dr. GOTTFRIED MERZBACHER. Published under: the 
j Authority of the Royal Geographical Society. With Illustrations and a 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s, net. [Just out, 


CHINA AND RELIGION. 


By EDWARD HARPER PARKER, M.A. (Mane.), Professor of Chinese at 
the Victoria University, Manchester; Author of “China,” “ John Ching. 
man,” &. With Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out, . 


THE LEGEND OF FAIR HELEN. 


As Treated by Homer, Goethe, and others. By Dr. EUGENE OSWALD 
M.A., Secretary to the English Goethe Society. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
: [Just out, 


POULTRY FARMING. 


Some Facts and Some Conclusions. By “HOME COUNTIES,” With 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s. net. Ready next week, 


THE 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS. 


As Seen in St. Osmund's Rite for the Cathedral of Salisbury, with Dis. 
sertations on the Belief and Ritual in England before and after the Coming 
of the Normans. By DANIEL ROCK, D.D. Edited by the Rev. G. W. 
HART and the Rev. W. H. FRERE, of the Community of the Resur- 
rection. New Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo, 48s. net. [Just out. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR JUDGE. 


By the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, M.A., late Fellow of the Univer. 
sity of Durham. With Preface by the Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, D.D, 
Deny 8vo, 4s, net. [Now Ready, 


MAN’S ESTATE: 


An Interpretation of Genesis ii. 4—iv. end. By FREDERICK ERNEST 
COGGIN, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Author of “Man's Great Charter: an Exposition of Genesis i—ii. 3.” 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. . 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 


An Attempt to Elucidate First Principles in Belief. By I. GREGORY 
SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edin., Author of “ Faith and Philosophy,” 
* Aristotelianism.” Demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out, 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. net. No. 22, OCTOBER, 1905. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By S. E. W. 

THE BIRTH OF AN OUTER SUN. By Prof. H. E. Armstrone, F.R.S. 

FORM ORGANISATION. By W. Epwarps, M.A., Middlesbrough High 

School. 

MANUAL TRAINING. The Need of Handwork in Schools. By ©. L. 
NNS. 


EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

OUR LEADERS.—XXII. Matthew Arnold. 

EDUCATION OLD AND NEW. An Address. By RB. E. Prorxeto, M.V.O, 
THE TRADE SCHOOLS OF HOLLAND. By J.C. Mepp. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM. A Basis of Method in Elementary Algebra. 
By T. Percy. Nunn, M.A.,. B.Se. a 
NEW STUDIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION.—IV. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. The Aim of the Teacher. 

A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830.—IV. By H. Kinesmu1ut Moore, D.D. 


THE LADDER FROM THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TO THE UNIVER- 
SITY. By Grpert Fase. 


COMMON ROOM PAPERS.—I. The Loan Library. By Sranuer C. Row: 
LAND, BA. II. Silence and Solitude, By F. W. Heaptey, M.A. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—The German Universities and Foreign Students. 
REVIEW.—Plato and Rationalism. 

MINOR NOTICES. j 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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ROBERT HICHENS’ New Book is Now Ready. 


THE BLACK SPANIEL, 224 other Stories. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 


‘th Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
on ang noe a biographer after his own heart from one of his own best 


“Lamb has foun 
Pe erpien® of careful erudition, which deserves all the praise that can 


i e combination of learning and enthusiasm.”—Daily Mail, — 
bat m4 m Seat is a living and full-length portrait of the man written with 


knowledge and judgment.”—Standard. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 


W. Birxseck Woop, late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, and Major 
& ‘p. Epmonps, R.E., D.A.Q.M.G. With Maps and Plans, 12s. 6d. net. 


MARY STUART. By Fiorence MacOuny. With over 
40 Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 
. net. 
nly a have been subordinated to the personal interest of this 
parrative. The aim of the writer has been to trace a fascinating, passionate, 
and deeply agitated life from its earliest years to its tragic close. The 
illustrations are unusually numerous and interesting. 
With many 


OLD OAK FURNITURE. By F. Ros. 

Illustrations by the Author, including a Frontispiece in Colour, demy 8vo, 

. 6d. net. 

a wliable handbook, treating exclusively of the subject of Old Oak Furni- 

ture from the earliest times down to the decadence of the Oak period. The 

jllustrations have been elaborately drawn with a view to emphasising charac- 
teristic points, and the types are chosen from the best examples, 

With 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By W. B. Boutroy. 
49 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“A volume as bright and sparkling as an evening at the Club where 
Johnson roared and Goldy sulked and bland Sir Joshua smiled and took 
snuff.”—Daily News. 


“The picturesque eighteenth century lives from the beginning to the end. 
It has the charm of its subject and all is in keeping."—Daily Graphic. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 


MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By J. G. Mitiais, With 
many Illustrations. Revised & Cheaper Edition, wide demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE: being Addresses 
and Sermons. By WaLtTexk Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This volume attempts to prove the permanent claim of the Bible to be an 
inspired book and a guide to life, and the Warden of Keble College shows 
what the Bible teaches us in the Nature of its own Inspiration, what is its 
attitude to Gentile religions, what are the true methods for its study, and what 
is the contribution of several of its books to the formation of character. 


ECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


s 
-A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E. V. Lwvoas. 


With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by Hersert 
MarsHaLt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Full of charm and interest and picturesqueness.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A charming volume; not merely a guide, but a book to keep and read 
again.”—Saturday Review. 

“Every chapter sparkles with delicate fun; it is alive with wise gee mol 

—iLimes. 

“A volume of vivid, sprightly, and delightfully unconventional personal 
impressions of the Datch and their country.” —World, 

“A truly delightful book.”—Truth. 

“Mr, Lucas is a splendid companion. His lore is so unusual and attractive, 
and his fancy informs it so quaintly, that there is not the least suspicion of 
his instilling information unawares. The coloured illustrations are excellently 
reproduced.’’—Morning Leader. 

“To set forth at onee upon the author's route must be the natural desire of 
every reader of this charming narrative.””— Westminster Gazette. 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarp Horron. 


With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. . Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Hutton borrows no man’s impressions ; he has moments of real illumina- 
tion ; and no sincerer lover of Italy is writing to-day.” —Manchester Guardian. 
“ A series of literary impressions by a lover of Italy and of her people, a true 
a Se pose Praise must be given to the splendid ilinstestions by . Pisa.” 
—Daily Mail, 


OXFORD. With Descriptions by H. OC. Mincary, M.A., 
and Rosrrt Peer, and 100 Pictures in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book contains descriptions of all the colleges and chief buildings of 
Oxford. Its chief features are the remarkable series of 100 water-colour illus- 
trations reproduced in colour and its extraordinary cheapness. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES. By Sir F. OC. 


Burnaxp. Witha Portrait by H. v. HeErxomER. Crown 8vo, Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


CANTERBURY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A.  Iilus- 
e — aren a a ae — “ Ra ft Calas, 
rk is admira ramed, admira’ written, an i illus- 
trated.”—Pall Mall Genstte. . . wanders 
“Dr. Cox gives us the fascinating history with no lack of confidence or care. 
He has evidently long loved Canterbury, but is no uncritical purveyor of 
archaeology, and he has skilfully marshalled his facts.”—Times. 


SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME. By Joun Mass- 
«=D. With many Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 
An altogether excellent account of the Navy in Nelson’s time. It gives 
the true atmosphere of the great sea battles.”—Daily Mail. 
“Set forth with admirable completeness and simplicity.”—Daily Chronicle. 
A book which every grown-up Englishman should read and every English 
boy should possess and keep.”—Daily Telegraph. 
_ “A wonderful picture of sea life a hundred years ago. It is clear, strong, 
live work every line of it.””"—Daily News. 


ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion, by Epwarp Hutton. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
= this book we have all that is worth preserving in English Lyric Poetry 
i ich has love as its subject. Itis the fullest collection that has ever been 
rought together, : 


THE GREEN SPHINX. By Bart Kennepy. Crown 8vo, 


“A volume of quite unusual interest. The wisest will recognise here an 
individual note, the voice of a man who possesses the power of vision.” 
“With af mat —Daily News. 
ith a few touches, large and livid, (Mr. Bart Kennedy) can set a scene 


The demand for Messrs, METHUEN’S Novels 
43 ‘almost unprecedented, and nearly all 
have. passed into Second, Third, or Fourth 
Editions, 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. By Antnony Hopz. 


[Fourth Edition. 

* An extremely clever novel, full of delicate thought.” —Era, 

** Ora is a very wonderful creation.” —Darly Express. 

“ A delightful and truly original novel.”— Westminster Gazette, 

“ Any novelist might be proud to have written this charming book, which 
has above all sympathetic atmosphere, and contains at least one masterly 
portrait.”’—Daily Mail. 

“ There can be no es of the fearlessness and the profundity with which 
Mr. Hope has studied the theatrical temperament.”—Times, 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By COC. N. and A. M. 
WILLIAMSON. [Third Edition. 
“A fascinating romance.”—Birmingham Post. 
“ An amusing, rattling contribution to automobilian literature,”—Star, 
** Full of fun and sentiment and go.”’—King. 
“* As brisk as a 90-h.p. Mercédés,”—Liverpool Courier. 


THE LIFE OF SIR AGLOVALE DE GALIS. By 


CLEMENCE HovsMan. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS, 
VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwe .w. [Fourth Edition. 


** Distinctive and delightful. A book that is full of charm, and holds the 
reader’s interest and sympathy to the end.” —Daily Graphie. 

‘* He has imagination, sympathy, and power to charm.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The social types are drawn with consummate skill.”"—Notts Guardian. 

“Extraordinary grasp of feminine psychology; wonderful wealth of detail 
and abundance of incident.”—Datly Chronicle. 

“ A remarkable performance.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ With this book Mr. Maxwell has achieved greatness.”—Morning Leader. 

“It is a story that interests, absorbs, fascinates.” 

—James Dovetas, in the Star. 


DIVERS VANITIES. By Arraur Morrison. 

Mr. Arthur Morrison has not only a real knowledge of the mean streets and ° 
their inhabitants which provide the material for his books, but he bas also a 
literary skill and a sense of humour which makes his short stories an original 
compound of realism and art.— Westminster Gazette, 


Al 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. By E. Marm 
ALBANESI. [Second Edition. 
‘*A delightful book—a sweet and pleasant story which brings to the reader 
the scent of hayfields and the breath of the countryside.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘A very attractive story. It is thoroughly wholesome, eminently readable, 
and quite as near life as needs be for our entertainment.”—Daily Mail. 


THE PATIENT MAN. By Percy WHITE.  [secona Edition. 
“The ability of the writer has never been more forcibly displayed than in 
this study of human perversity, so intricate, so cynical, so ates 
—World, 
“Mr. White’s manner is attractive, his characters show humour as well as 
insight, his dialogue is racy, and his analysis shrewd as well as keen.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


TWISTED EGLANTINE. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 
With 8 Illustrations by Franx Craic. [Second Edition, 

“This book puts him in the front rank of living r¢ s."—Ath 

“ Interesting and exciting.” —Times. 

** Mr. Watson has done justice to his brilliant gifts.”’—Star, 

“A story alive with colour.” —Daily Chronicle. 


BRENDLE. By M. Picxtuauu, Author of “Said the 
Fisherman.” 

“An uncommonly fine piece of fiction, and uncommonly well written. One 

of the best and most enjoyable stories that have appeared in the present 

season.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“The story is full of intricacies and intrigues, and the characters are really 

well drawn.” —Daily, Mail. 


A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. By B. M. Croxer. 


[Second Edition 





** A delightfnl and romantic story.”—Birmingham Post. . 
“A straightforward story told with freshness and charm and marked by 
clear characterisation.” —Manchester Guardian, 
‘** A lively story, which deserves to be, and will be, very a am 

—Morning Leader, 
“ Full of sunshine, laughter, and humour.”—Court Journal, 


THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. By Dorormea Grrarp. 


“ Told with freshness an’ humour.”—Times, [Second Edition. 
** Throughout the book there is a bright and careless spirit, which suits 
well the atmosphere of the life described.’’—Daily News. 

‘*A really amusing and interesting novel.” —Morning Leader. 


KNOCK -AT A VENTURE. By Epen Purxporrts. 


** His prose is full of salient pictures.”—Daily Mail, [Third Edition, 

‘Genuine romances in miniature.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The book isa delight and gives you the very atmosphere of Dartmoor.” 
—Morning Post. 

“These stories are in Mr. Phillpotts’ best vein, charming in conception, 

moving in their mingled pathos and humour, vivid in their colouring, and 

fascinating in their themes.”-—Daily Telegraph, 


THE -PASSPORT. By Ricuarp Bagor. 


“A dramatic and luminous romance.”—Daily Chronicle, 

* A book which will bear reading twice.”—Academy. 

** An extremely romantic story, full of southern warmth and sunshine.” 
—Scotsman, 


[Second Edition, 


THE FERRYMAN. By Heren Maruers. 


‘*A powerful story.” —Glasgow Herald. 
* Rich in detail and vivid in impression.”—Daily Mail. 





before you, and his sense of character is as quick as his vision of landscape.” 
—Daily Mail. 


METHUEN and CO., 365 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘‘We do not remember to have read anything of the present author 


approaching this story in strength and unconventionality.”—Daily News. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
THE RISEN SUN. 


By BARON K. SUYEMATSU. 
Demy §&Svo, cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. net. 


SZCOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


Extracts from Reviews on day of publication ;— 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Baron Suyematsu is an authority who will be 
widely read and cheerfully — in all he has to say about ‘ae ape not only 
for his own sake, but for that of the information he is peculiarly qualified to 
-~ —s the diplomatic relations of his own country with the rest of 

6 world.” 

The Daily News says :—‘“‘In the works of propagandism this book by Baron 
Suyematsu will be a stirring and important contribution.” 

he Standard says:—‘‘ A record not only of personal industry and of the 
growth of a nation, but a clever justification of the claims of the Japanese to 
rank with the great world Powers of the West.” 


DAYS OF THE PAST. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Times says :—‘‘It is the table-talk of a gentleman, robust in inclination 
and refined in taste, who has enjoyed life thoroughly in many kinds, the life of 
a man of letters, of a man about town, of a sportsman, of a traveller—the 
life, in fact, of a many-sided and eminently companionable person. He 

s the uncommon gift of writing naturally and unaffectedly. The result 
is not merely an amusing book, but also something far more valuable.” 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES, 


A Series of Studies in Temperament, 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: a Political 


Biography. By BENJAMIN DISRAELI. With an Introduction 
by CHARLES WHIBLEY. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF WIT AND 
BEAUTY. By Joun Frvie. Illustrated with Portraits in 
_Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Gazriex 


HanotTaux, Translated from the French. Vol. II. now 
ready. 1873-1875. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


LIFE OF MOLIERE. By Henry M. 


TROLLOPE. With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. By Bernarp 


SHaw, Author of “ Man and Superman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PARADISE. By Auice Brown, Author of 


“ King’s End,” “ Meadowgrass,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 
Ready Very Shortly. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. By Water 
S1cHEL, Author of “ Bolingbroke,” &c, With many Repro- 
ductions of famous Pictures, and some hitherto unpublished 
Romney Studies of Emma, demy Svo, 21s, net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS, 1870-1900. By J. Hotuanp Ross, M.A., Author 
of “A Lite of Napoleon I.,” &. Demy 8vo, with Maps and 
Plans, 18s. net. 


er 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


Poultry Farming? 


If so, you should read the remarkable Series 
of Articles now appearing under the title 


IN SEARCH OF A PAYING 
POULTRY FARM 


IN 


The County Gentleman 
and Land and Water, 


The Author of this Series of Articles is the well. 
known writer on rural matters, ‘Home Counties,” Ip 
view of the fact that so very large a number of persons 


| year after year take up Poultry Farming in the hope of 


making money out of it, ‘‘ Home Counties” has set out 
to find, once for all, the answer to the question, “ Does 
Poultry Farming Pay ?” 

The First Article of this Series appeared in last 
week’s issue. The Second appears in our issue of 
to-day. 





Other Articles of Interest appearing in To-day’s 
Issue of **the County Gentleman and Land 
and Water” are :— 


GENTLEMEN FARMERS, By C. J. Cornisu, 

THE VICISSITUDES OF THE ROAD. 

SILENCE, STORM, AND SONG. 

INSECT MATCHMAKERS. (Illustrated. ) 

THE GRUMBLER ON THE CONTINENT. II. The Railways, 


CORRESPONDENCE: Poultry Farming—Aspersions on Beer— 
The Cost of Reduplication of Cheap Cottages—Cheap Country Living—In 
Defence of the Building By-Laws. 


PLANTING TULIPS: Some Notes in Season. (Illustrated.) 


WITH GUN AND RIFLE. Partnership Shoots—Automatic 
Guns—Pheasant Shooting--The Gamekeeper's Diary for October—Lord 
Weulock’s Partridge Shoot at Escrick (Illustrated). 


NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD: Extracts from 
Exmoor (LIllustrated)—Hunting Gossip from Ireland, &c. 


MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rev. ARUNDELL WHATTON. 
GOLF AT ST. ANDREWS. 
THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY : 


Goose. 


ARE YOU A SOLVER OF ACROSTICS ? 


This week a New Series begins in “ The County 
Gentleman and Land and Water.” Prizes value £25 
are offered every quarter. 


Wild Duck and Wild 





CONSTABLE’S NOVEL LIST. 
THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. BERNARD SHAW. 6s. 
ROSE 0’ THE RIVER. Karte Douctas Wiccan. 55. 
THE RECKONING. Ropert W. CHAMBERS. 6s. 
THE QUEEN’S MAN. ELEanor C., Price. 6s. 
THE COLONEL’S DREAM. Cuarves W. Cuesnutr. 6s. 


THE COMING OF THE TIDE. 
, MARGARET SHERWOOD. 6s. 


A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA. Jou Fox. 3s. 6d, 

PARADISE. ALICE Brown. 6s. 

New List and detailed Prospectus can he ubtained post-frée on 
application from 

A, CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, 





ORDER FORM .. 
To the PunnisHer, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ‘and LAND 
AND WATER,” 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
Please send me “ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” for October 7th (and September 30th, containing 
the First Poultry Farming article\.* for which F enclose 64d. (Js. Id.) 








in stamps. 


OIE oo gscinevon'snes nada canes inedacicxasbasseaeaeeel eve 


SP. 30th. 


* If you do not want the issue of September 30th, you can strike out the 
words underlined. 


eee rer eeeeereeeee Cee reece ee eearereeeseeesseeerere® eoneeee 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN AND CO.'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


PART I. NOW READY, 


Popular Edition, Unabridged, 


In 15 Monthly Parts, 8vo, 6d. net each. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portrait. 


In its complete form this Edition will consist of Two Volumes, price 10s, net, 





CHEAPER REISSUE NOW READY OF 


LORD ROBERTS’S FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA 


With Illustrations and Plans, Extra Crown 8vo, ‘6s, 





MEMOIR OF ARCHBISHOP 
TEMPLE. By Seven Friends. Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, 
Archdeacon of Exeter. With Photogravure and other Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. Svo. 


AHISTORY of ENGLISH PROSODY 
FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By GEoRGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 3 vols. 8vo. 
[ Vol. I. in the press. 


RONSARD AND “LA PLEIADE.” 


With Examples of Ronsard’s Verse and some Translations into 
the Original Metres. By the Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 














ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, flat backs and gilt tops, 2s. net. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. By Epmunp 


GOSSE. [Zuesday. 
ANDREW MARVELL. By Avcustine 
BIBRELL. [ Ready. 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION, 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By A. G. 


BRADLEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





By the Author of “ The Youngest Girl in the School.” 
MICKY. By Evetyn Suarp. Illustrated 


by H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


ESSAYS ON MEDIEVAL LITERA- 


TURE, ByW. P. Ker. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ Ready. 


GREATHEART. Some Talks with Him. 


By A PitGRIM. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. [Ready. 


ESSAYS ON ECONOMICS. By 


H. StanLEY JEvons, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [ Shortly. 














THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 


THACKERAY’S ESMOND. 


Illustrations by HuGcH THoMson. 
gilt edges, 6s. 


With 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
[ Shortly. 





SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE ELEMENTARY PART OF A 
TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF A SYSTEM 
OF RIGID BODIES. Being Part I. of a Treatise on the 
whole Subject. With numerous Examples. By EDWARD JOHN 


Important New Work on Art by Mr. Holman Hunt. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE 


PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By W. 
HotmaN Hunt. With 40 Photogravure Plates and many 
other Full-page and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 





New Book on Venice by Mr. Marion Crawford. 


GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN 


HISTORY. By F. Marron Crawrorp. With 30 Photo- 
gravure Plates after Drawings by JosEPH PENNELL, and 200 
Illustrations in the Text by the same Artist. 2 vols, Extra 
Crown 8vo. 





Se 


Vol. IV. Ready Shortiy. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN 


ENGLAND. By Herbert Pau. In 5 vols. Vol. IV,, 
1875-1885. 8vo. , 


*,* Previously published, Vols. J.-III., 8s. 6d. net each. 


LECTURES ON THE EARLY 


HISTORY OF THE KINGSH P._ By J. G. Frazer, 
M,A., Author of “ The Golden Bough.” 8vo.. [ Shortly. 








The Russo-Japanese War, 
New Work by the Author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” 


JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST. 


By B, L. PurNaM WEALE. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 
: [ Shortly. 





Centenary of the Threatened Invasion of England—the Capitulation 
of Ulm—Trafalgar and the Death of Nelson—Austerlitz. 


THE DYNASTS. A Napoleonic Drama 


embodying the above Events. Part'I. By THomas Harpy, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Ready. 


Monthly Review.—“ Be as critical or as uncritical as you please, as learned 
or unlearned; you will not easily be separated from the book until you have 
finished it.” 





Macmillan’s New Novels. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


natn "Saas 
SOPRANO. A Portrait. F. mamion Cnaurenn. 
LONE MARIE, Ww. E, MORRIS. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. ay 
Read 


[Ready. 
RHODA BROUGHTON. 
[ Ready. 


a Tale of the Golden 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 


A WAIF’S PROGRESS. 
THE LAST CHANCE: 
es 





Rours, 8c.D., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo, 14s. Ready. 


| Ready. 
THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. aa 
THE HOUSE OF MIRTH, ©'TH wuanton, 





Complete List of Announcements post-free on application, 








MACMILLAN and CO. 


Limited, London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


SOSHSSOOSSSSSOSSSSSSHSSOSO SOOO HOOOSD 


THE DRYDEN LIBRARY. 
Each volume 6 in. by 3$in. 1s, 6d. net in cloth ; 2s. net in leathe1’ 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Selected Poems. With Frontispiece by GEorGE H. 
BouGuTon, R.A. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


Translated by Canon T. K, CHEYNE, D.D. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 
Edited by Prof. EDbwARD DowDEN. With Frontispiece. 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 
TALES. 
2 vols. Edited by A. W. PoLLARD. 


BURNS’ POEMS. 


Selected and Edited by ANDREW LANG. With Frontispiece. 





ORIGINAL HISTORICAL AUTHORITIES. 
THE DRYDEN HOUSE MEMOIRS 


A Series of Reprints of Historical Memoirs, Letters, and 
Diaries in a handy form, Each volume small crown 8vo, with 
Photogravure Portraits and Maps, &c., 3s. 6d. net in buckram ; 
4s, 6d. net in limp roan. 


1MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 
COLONEL HUTCHINSON. Written by his 
Widow, Lucy (1615-1664). 

2,.MEMOIRS AND TRAVELS OF SIR 
JOHN RERESBY, Bart. (1634-1689), 

8. HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF MY 
OWN TIME (1772-1784). By Sir NATHANIEL 
WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 

4,.MEMOIRS AND’ TRAVELS OF 
MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS, COUNT DE 
BENYOWSKI. Written by Himself (1741-1786). 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


AUSTIN DOBSON. Sixth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, gilt top, 6s. 


PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN. By 


AusTIN Dogson. [Illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. New 
and Cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net cloth; 3s, 6d. net 
leather. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU 


BROCADE. Illustrated by HuGH THomson. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NERO. 


K.H.D. Cecin. Fecap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


GODFREY’S QUEST. A New Volume 


of Poems by Lady Linpsay, Author of “The Prayer of St. 
Scholastica,” &c. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


POEMS AND PLAYS. A New Volume 


by C. WHITWORTH WYNNE, Author of “Ad Astra,” “David 
and Bathshua,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


SIR LEWIS MORRIS. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 63. 


THE QUEEN’S SHILLING. 
Soldier's Story. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
Impression, crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH. A Tale of 


the Great South-West. By EpitH M. NicHoL1. With Illus- 
trations by CHARLES COPELAND. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. . 





By 





A 
Second 





Uniform Edition of Miss CHARLOTTE MASON’S 
Works on Education and the Care of 
Children. 


THE HOME EDUCATION SERIES 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per volume, 
HOME EDUCATION, 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN, 
Vol. III. SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
Vol. IV. OURSELVES, OUR SOULS AND BODIEs, 


This Volume is also published in Two Parts, price 2s. net. each, 


Vol. V. SOME STUDIES IN THE FORMATION 


OF CHARACTER. [In the Press, 


Education — Approval of much that Miss Mason has written 
creates a desire to read more from her pen, and we therefore 
welcome with the heartiest greetings the re-issue of this series of 
books.” 


Vol. iI. 
Vol. II. 





ee 


THE WORLD’S DESIRES; or, The 


Results of Realism. Being an Elementary Treatise on a 
Scientific Religion and Philosophy of Human Life. By Epgar 
A. AsHCROFT. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly, 








“MRS. Q” AND ‘“ WINDSOR 


CASTLE,” ‘Two Magnificent.Colour Prints in Facsimile 
of the Originals. “Mrs. Q” Drawn by HUET VILLIERs and 
Engraved by W. BLAKE. ‘“ Windsor Castle” Drawn by J. B 
(BARROW) and Engraved by G. MAILE. With a Contemporary 
Memoir of “Mrs. Q” (Harriet Wilson) by EDWARD EGcuay.- 
TINE, Esq. Imperial 4to, limited to 500 copies, £2 2s, net. 


ANGELO’S PICNIC; or, Table Talk, 


Including numerous Recollections of Public Characters who 
have figured in some part or other of the Stage of Life for 
the last fifty, years (1834). Written by Himself. Illustrated 
with the Original Frontispiece by G. CRUIKSHANK, and 20 other 
Illustrations (many of them in Colour) by Contemporary 
Artists. Edition limited to 500 copies, imperial 8vo, 1 vol. 
£2 2s. net. 


Also an Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 numbered 
copies, with two extra Plates, £5 5s. net. 





YOUNG JAPAN. A New Work by 
James A. B. SCHERER, Ph.D., LL.D. The Story of thé 
Japanese People, and especially of their Educational Develop- 
ment. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FROM THE YALU TO PORT 


ARTHUR. An Epitome of the First Period of the Russo- 
Japanese War. By Lieut.-Colonel OLIveR E. Woop, US. 
Artillery (late Military Attaché with the Japanese). With 
9 Large Maps of the Chief Battles, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net 





WALKS IN ROME. (Including Tivoli, 
Frascati, and Albano.) By AvuGustus Hare, Author of 
“Venice,” “ Rome,” “Sicily,” &c. and Sv. CLAIR BADDELEY: 
Seventeenth Edition, with Plans, &c., in 1 vol., 10s, 6d. net. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. By the Same 


Authors. Fifth Edition, 1 vol. With Plans and Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. . 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.,, Ltd., Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W. 
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